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How three boys b 


HREE boys sat disconsolately on the 

edge of the pond back of the old mill 
on the Jenkins place. All week they had 
been building a railroad in the sand along 
the banks. They had leveled, and dug, and 
built up until they had the bed laid for a 
whole transportation system. There were 
grade crossings, and bridges and freight 
yards and even a tunnel. While along 
the edge of the pond Wally had built docks 
and ferry boat slips. But as Bob said, 
“What good is a railroad without any cars.” 

‘“‘Why all the gloom, men?” said a voice 
behind them. The three boys looked up to 
see Mr. Jenkins, Bill’s father. 

Bill explained the lack of “rolling stock” 
for their railroad. 

“Well!” said Mr. Jenkins, “‘why don’t 
you fellows chip in and get track and trains? 
In New York, I’ve seen some beauties that 
operated by eleccricity. They were exact 
duplicates of the big ones that run on the 
Central.” 

“Chip in?” asked Wally, turning his 
pockets inside out, “Chip in what?” 

“My golly!” said Mr. Jenkins. “Any- 
body’d think you fellows were cripples. 
When I was a boy, if I wanted anything 
bad enough, I just went out and earned the 
money and got it. I know Bob there could 
make some money if he’d saw that big pile 
of wood I saw yesterday out in the back of 
his Dad’s place. Wally can pick the apples 
down in the orchard and I’ll find something 
for Bill to do. You fellows get busy and 
see what you can earn. And then I'll tell 
you what I’ll do! I’ll give you a dollar 
for every dollar you earn. How’s that, 
fair enough? Then all four of us will run 
into New York and look over 
those railroads I told you about. 
What do you say?” 

“Oh boy!” Bob cried, “lead 
me to that wood pile.” 

“Let me at that orchard,” 
said Wally. 

“Let’s go!” shouted Bill in 


a hurry. 


First Meeting of the 
R. W. & W. 


A MONTH later, the first meet- 
ing of the R. W. & W. (R . 
Robert, W. . . William, W. 
Walter) was held. Mr. Jenkins 
collected the money the boys 
had earned for the railroad. 

Wally had seven dollars; Bill 
eight; Bob ten. 

“That makes’ twenty-five 
dollars,” announced Mr. Jenkins. 
“And now, I’ll add the same amount.” He 
took two new ten dollar bills and a five from 
his pocket and put them with the boys’ 
money. “Total capital of the R. W. & W. 
Railroad—fifty dollars.”’ 


On November 30th, 
“*The Fun of Playing with Trains, 
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**And now, gentlemen, 
if you three will meet me 
tomorrow morning early, 
we'll all go into New 
York on the eight o’clock 
and purchase ‘rolling- 
stock’ for the railroad.” 


They buy 
“rolling stock”’ 
WHAT a day those four 

had in the city! 

Mr. Jenkins took the 
three boys..down to the 
Ives Display Room in 
the Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing at Madison Square 
and there. they were 
almost overcome with 
astonishment. 

On great tables, which ran all around the 
big display room, were complete railroad sys- 
tems. Powerful electric engines, perfect models 
of their big brothers on the Central, thun- 
dered along with mail coaches and Pullmans. 
A freight engine rumbled by, pulling a long 
line of flat cars, tank cars, and cattle cars; 
and bringing up the rear was a caboose. 
The boys looked on wide eyed and noticed 
that each car was a perfect model of the 
real thing, even down to the monograms on 
the cars, which showed the cross of the 


Santa Fe, the seal of the N. Y. C. & H.. 


R.R., the red and white circle of the Canadian 
Pacific. 

There were semaphore signals, which 
showed red and green lights. Crossing signals 
that rang a warning bell as the Flyer ap- 
proached. Trestle bridges, tunnels, freight 
and passenger stations, tele- 
graph poles and street lights. 
In fact everything that you 
have ever seen in a big rail- 
road. 

Mr. Jenkins smiled at the 
boys’ excitement. “I don’t 
blame "’em,” he said to the 
salesman. “I’m a railroad man 
myself and those trains of yours 
are wonders.” 


There was a shriek from 
Wally. “Oh boy! Look at 
these.” He had found a big 


table on which were ocean liners, 
freight steamers, submarines, 
tugboats and racing yachts. 
““Gee whiz! Couldn’t we have 
some ships too?” 

“How about it, boys,” sug- 
gested Mr. Jenkins. ‘‘Couldn’t 
we make Wally Captain of the 
Port and let him handle the 
ocean transportation?” 

Everyone agreed to this and Wally, with 
the professional eye of a sea captain, picked 
out a liner, a tugboat for hauling freight, 
and a diving submarine for harbor defense. 


H. C. Ives will give a talk, 
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The Grand Opening 
A WEEK later, down behind the old mill, 


there was a scene of tense excitement. Lined 
up on the bank were Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins; 
Molly—Bill’s little sister; Ambrose—the col- 
ored man who cut their lawns, and Rags the 
dog. Bob knelt on the ground beside a switch. 
Wally fussed with the mooring ropes of a 
liner which rode proudly beside her pier. 


» Bill fastened an American flag to the halyards 
* on a pole. 


All along the bank ran the new 
railroad’s tracks, gleaming in the sun. The 
semaphore signals showed “‘ Clear track ahead.” 

“Ready!” cried Bob. 

“Ready!” answered Wally and Bill. 

Rags barked. Mr. Jenkins waved his hat 
and Mrs. Jenkins her parasol. Ambrose 
clapped his hands. Molly shrieked. 

And then Bob turned the switch and out 
of the door of the old mill majestically rolled 
the Flyer, headlight gleaming, parlor cars 
lighted. Along the bank it flew, round curves, 
through tunnels, over bridges. Then came a 
long freight, loaded with lumber and gravel for 
“over-seas.” Down to the water front it 
went and there stopped alongside a pier. 

**How about the R. W. & W.?” shouted Bob. 

“Yea!” hollered Bill and Wally and Mr. 
Jenkins and Ambrose. 

And. then suddenly little Molly began to 
cry as though her heart would break. 

““Why, dear, what’s the matter?” asked 
Mrs. Jenkins. 

“I wish I was a boy,” sobbed Molly. 

And, after all, you couldn’t blame her 
much—could you? 
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THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORP. 
214 Holland Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Gentlemen:—I would like to know how to build an Ives 
Model Transportation System. For the 10c which I enclose, 
send me your new smashing 28-page book, with 13 pages in full 
colors. his catalog shows in all their detail, electrical and 
mechanical locomotives; passenger, parlor, buffet and observa- 
= coaches; freight, baggage, mail, stock, flat and tank cars; 

plet: cessor ger and freight stations, tun- 
- bridges, “semapliore ‘signals, crossing fete. etc. This book 
also will tell me about the Ives Boats; freighters, tug- 
boats, diving submarines and model ae g peakte. 
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uilt a railroad! 
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Flashes on the Trail 


HILE scouts everywhere are accus- 
tomed to do “Good Turns” through- 
out the whole year, Christmas is the 
occasion for special organized effort 


on a community basis. 
Scouts of Richmond, Va., for 


confined to those who are members of the Boy 
Scouts of America. You readers of Boys’ Lire who 
are not scouts are privileged to make use of the 
“Good Turn”’ idea, and find someone, in addition 
to your mother and father, who is interested in you, 


Boys’ Life Bigger and Better ; 

With seventy-six pages, including cover, this 
issue of Boys’ Lire is bigger than ever before. 
Opening as we do with the splendid scout story 
by Rudyard Kipling, we are keeping up the pace 
set by the October and November 





issues of the BIGGER AND BET- 





instance, have for the past eight 
years, with the cooperation of the 
Associated Charities, _ Visiting 
Nurses, Salvation Army, Churches, 
and school authorities secured the 
names of needy children. A stock- 
ing is prepared for each child, with 
at least one useful gift appropriate 
for the child, whose name is at- 
tached, together with a toy, and the 
usual Christmas candy, nuts and 


make a specialty of collecting and 
repairing used toys which, when || 
renovated, are carefully distributed | | 
where they will be appreciated. In 
many communities the scouts have 
a definite part in planning and car- 
rying through the community 
Christmas Tree Celebration. In- 
deed, judging from reports of pre- || 
vious years, each one of our 22,000 
troops either as a troop, or as a part 
of a community plan, will have a 
part in a special Christmas “Good 
Turn” of some character. 


Something More 

This is splendid. We want this 
year, however, to have you scouts, 
as individuals, do a special Christ- 
mas “Good Turn” for Scouting. 
Every man who is serving as'a Scout- 
master, or Assistant Scoutmaster, 
should receive from each member 


It’s Christmas To-day 


Firewood crackling and hearth-fires aglow ! 
Windows beguiling with gay mistletoe |! 
Packages bulging from closet and nook 
Everyone itching to steal just one look! 

Out in the kitchen, hurry and bustle! 

Pots and pans flying! "Oh, what a hustle! 
Oven door open sends odors that brin 

Promise of feasting that's fit for a king 
Rollicking voices of children at play, 

Laughing and shouting | It's Christmas to-day |! 


a at of rag bells filling the street! 
iy eal miles shining on each face we meet! 

Each one on errands of friendship is bent, 
Each one on pleasure of others intent! 
Good will and good wishes expressed mate) 
With happiness filling and theling the air ! 

While over the snow the jovial sun 

Flings diamonds in play to add to the fun! 

oking and greeting bantering gay! 
Joy unrestrained! It’s Christmas to-day! 


What is the secret of all of this fun? 
What is the method, and how is it done ? 
“Service to others” —that’s easy to learn— 


Though scouts always call it their “Daily Good Turn” 


So everyone’s happy and everyone’s gay. 
For everyone’s practicing Scouting to-day ! 


| TER IN EVERY WAY BOYs’ 
'| LIFE—FOR ALL BOYS EVERY- 
WHERE. “The Quest of the 
Golden Cities,” a serial by George 
L. Knapp, is full of thrills; a second | 
instalment of “Roping Lions in the 
Grand Canyon,” by Zane Grey, and 
the third and concluding instalment 
of Arthur B. Reeve’s “Craig Ken- 
| nedy, Radio Detective,” will, we 
|| hope, please our readers. 


1 Even Bigger and Better 


i The year 1924 will see Boys’ Lire 
|| even bigger and better than the last 
| three months might have suggested. 
i Arthur B. Reeve has written a 
|| story entitled “Deep Sea Treasure,” 
|| a short story instead of a serial, but 
with Craig Kennedy and his nephew 
Ken Adams, both of whom appear in 
the serial ending in this number, 
as the principal characters. Other 
short stories from the pen of this 
able author will follow. 
i “The Radio Tower,” the new and 
improved Radio Department, which 
begins in this number, will be con- 
tinued by Mr. Zeh Bouck, and his 
Department of Questions and An- 
swers is one through which any of 
your radio problems can be solved. 
There will be a short story of 





By F. J. P.—The Cave Scout 


of his troop, either as an individual 
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or as a member of the patrol, some = | ==========——— 
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India in the January number called 
“The Jehat of Htoo Mai,” by War- 





ren Hastings Miller. Later there will 





special Christmas Greeting, either 
on Christmas Eve or during Christmas Day—a 
personal call preferably; second choice, telephone; 
third, a personal letter or Christmas card. Simple, 
isn’t it? But it will count much for Scouting. 
Try it. 

“The Christmas * * idea need not be 


“Good Turn 


to whom a special Christmas Greeting may be sent. 
It may be the school teacher, the Sunday School 
teacher, the big brother, or the employer. Find 


someone to whom you can say you are grateful, 
and for whom you ean wish A Merry Christmas. 
It will add to your joy on Christmas Day. 


be a serial called “Hari, the Jungle 
Lad,” by Gopal Dan Mukerji. In both of these 
the mystery and terror of the Indian Jungle and 
of Indian animals make fascinating backgrounds. 

But we cannot list everything that is coming. 
We can, however, promise you that the magazine 
will be improved with every number. 
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IS Scoutmaster and his comrades, who disagreed 
on several points, were united in one conviction— 
that William Glasse Sawyer was, without exception, 
the most unprofitable person, not merely in the 

Pelican Troop, who lived in the wilderness of the 37th Postal 
District, S. E., but in the whole body of Boy Scouts through- 
out the world. 

No one, except a ferocious uncle who was also a French 
polisher, seemed responsible for his beginnings. There was a 
- legend that he had been entered as a Wolf-Cub at the age of 
eight, under Miss Doughty, whom the uncle had either bribed 
or terrorized to accept him; and that after six months Miss 
Doughty confessed that she could make nothing of him and 
retired to teach school in the Yorkshire moors. Therevis also a 
red-headed ex-cub of that troop (he is now in a shipping office) 
who asserts proudly that he used to bite William Glasse Sawyer 
on the leg in the hope of waking him up, and takes most of the 
credit for William’s present success. But when William moved 
into the larger life of the Pelicans, who were gay birds, he was 
not what you might call alert. In shape he resembled the ace 
of diamonds; in color he was an oily sallow. 

He could accomplish nothing that required a glimmer of 
reason, thought or commonsense. He cleaned himself only 
under strong compulsion; he lost his bearings equally in town 
or country after a five-minutes’ stroll. He could track nothing 
smaller than a tram on a single line, and that only if there 
were no traffic. He could neither hammer a nail, carry an 
order, tie a knot, light a fire, notice any natural object, except 
food, or use any edged tool except a table knife. To crown 
all, his innumerable errors and omissions were not even funny. 

But it is an old law of human nature that if you hold to one 
known course of conduct—good or evil—you end by becoming 
an institution, and when he was fifteen or thereabouts William 
achieved that position. The Pelicans gradually took pride in 
the notorious fact that they possessed the only Sealed Pattern, 
Mark A, Ass—an unique jewel, so to speak, of 
Absolute, Unalterable Incapacity. The poet of 
a neighboring troop used to write verses about 
him, and recite them from public places, such 
as the tops of passing trams. William made no 
comment, but wrapped himself up in long 
silences that he seldom broke, till the juniors 
of the troop (the elders had given it up long 
ago) tried to do him good turns with their 
scout-staves. 

In private life he assisted his uncle in the 
mystery of French polishing, which, he said, 
was “boiling up things in pots and rubbing 
down bits of wood.” The boiling up, he said, 
he did not mind so much. The rubbing down 
he hated. Once, too, he volunteered that his 
uncle and only relative had been in the Navy, 
and “did not like to be played with”; and the 
vision of William playing with any human 
being upset even his Scoutmaster. 

Now it happened upon a certain summer 
that was really a summer with heat in it, the 
Pelicans had been lent a dream of a summer 
camp in a dream of a park, which offered 
opportunities for every form of diversion 
including bridging muddy-banked streams 
and unlimited cutting into young alders and 
undergrowth at large. A convenient village 
lay just outside the Park wall, and the ferny 
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slopes round the camp were rich in rabbits, not to mention 
hedgehogs and other fascinating vermin. It was reached— 
Mr. Hale the Scoutmaster saw to that—after two days’ 
hard labor, with the Troop push-cart, along sunny roads. 

William’s share in the event was—what it had always 
been. First he lost most of his kit; next his uncle talked 
to him after the fashion of the Navy of ’96 before refitting 
him; thirdly he went lame behind the push-cart by reason 
of a stone in his shoe, and on arrival in camp dropped— 
not for the first, second or third time—into his unhonored 
office as Camp orderly, and was placed at the disposal of 
the Prawn, whose light blue eyes stuck out from his freckled 
face, and whose long narrow chest was covered with badges. 
From that point on, the procedure was as usual. Once 
again did the Prawn assure his Scoutmaster that he would 
take enormous care of William and give him work suited 
to his capacity and intelligence. Once again did William grunt 
and wriggle at the news, and once again in the silence of the 
deserted camp next morning, while the rest of the Pelicans 
were joyously mucking themselves up to their young bills at 
bridging brooks, did he bow the neck to the Prawn’s many 
orders. For the Prawn was a born organizer. He set William 
to unpack the push-cart and then to neatly and exactly replace 
all parcels, bags, tins, and boxes. He despatched him thrice 
in the forenoon across the hot Park to fetch water from a 
distant well—equipped with a stiff-necked windlass and a split 
handle that pinched William’s fat palms. He bade him col- 
lect sticks, thorny for choice, out of the flanks of a hedge full 
of ripe nettles against which Scout uniforms offer small pro- 
tection. He then made him lay them in the camp cooking- 
place, carefully rejecting the green ones, for most sticks were 
alike to William; and when everything else failed, he set him 
to pick up stray papers and rubbish the length and breadth 
of the camp. All that while he not only chased him with 
comments but expected that William would show gratitude 
to him for forming his young mind. 

“?Tisn’t everyone ’ud take this amount o’ trouble with you, 
Mug,” said the Prawn virtuously, when even his organizing 
soul could find no further work for his vassal. ‘ Now you open 
that bully-beef tin and we’ll have something to eat, and then 
you’re off duty—for a bit. I shall try my hand at a little 
camp-cooking.” 

William found the tin—at the very bottom, of course, of 
the push-cart; cut himself generously over the knuckles in 
opening it (till the Prawn showed him how this should be 
done), and in due course, being full of bread and bully, with- 
drew towards a grateful clump of high fern that he had had his 
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Most sticks were alike to William 
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eye on for some time, wriggled deep into it, and on a little 
rabbit-browsed clearing of turf, stretched out and slept the 
sleep of the weary who have been up and under strict orders 
since six A.M. Till that hour of that day, be it remembered, . 
William had given no proof either of intelligence or initiative 
in any direction. 

He waked, slowly as was his habit, and noticed that the 
shadows were stretching a little, even as he stretched himself. 
Then he heard the Prawn clanking pot-lids, between little » 
bursts of song. William sniffed. The Prawn was cooking— 
was probably qualifying for something or other; the Prawn 
did nothing but qualify for badges. On reflection William 
discovered that he loved the Prawn even less this camp than 
last, or the one before that. Then he heard the voice of a 
stranger. 

“Yes,” was the Prawn’s reply. 
Would you like to look at it, Sir?” 

“Seen ’em—seen heaps of ’em, 
son was in ’em once—Buffaloes, out Hendon way. 
you?” 

“Well, just now I’m a sort of temporary Cook,” said the 
Prawn, whose manners were far better than William’s. 

“Temp’ry! Temp’ry!” the stranger puffed. “Can’t be a 
temp’ry cook any more’n you can be a temp’ry parson. Not 
so much. Cookin’s cookin’. Let’s see your notion of cookin’.”’ 


“T’m in charge of the camp. 


” said the unknown. “My 
What are 


ILLIAM had never heard anyone address the Prawn in 

these tones, and somehow it cheered him. In the silence 
that followed he turned on his faceand wriggled unostenta- 
tiously through the fern, as a Scout should, till he could see 
that bold man without attracting the Prawn’s notice. And 
this, too, was the first time that William had ever profited 
by the instruction of his Scoutmaster or the example of his 
comrades. 


Heavenly sights rewarded him. The Prawn, visibly ill at t 


ease, was shifting from one sinewy leg to the other, while an 
enormously fat little man with a pointed gray beard and arms 
like the fins of a fish investigated a couple of pots that hung on 
properly crutched sticks over the small fire that William had 
lighted in the cooking-place. He did not seem to approve. 
And yet it was the impeccable Prawn’s own cookery! 

“Lor’!’”” said he at last after more sniffs of contempt, as he 
replaced the lid. “If you hot up things in tins, that ain’t 
cookery. That’s vittles—mere vittles. And the way you’ve 
set that pot on, you’re drawing all the nesty wood-smoke into 
the water. The spuds won’t take much harm of it, but you’ve 
ruined the meat. That 7s meat, ain’t it? Get mea fork.” 

William hugged himself. The Prawn, looking exactly like 
his namesake, well-boiled, fetched a big fork. The little man 
prodded into the pot. 

“Tt’s stew!” the Prawn explained, but his voice shook. 
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“Tt’s boilin’! It’s boilin’. 
You don’t boil when youstew, 


came a gray slab of mutton— 
“there’s no odds 
this arid motor-tires. Well! 
Well! As I was sayin 
He joined his hands behind 
his globular back and shook 
his head in silence. After a 
while, the Prawn tried to 
assert himself. 

“Cookin isn’t my strong 
point,” began the Prawn, 
“but 

“Pore boys! Pore boys!” 
the stranger  soliloquized, 
looking straight in front of 
him. “Pore little boys— 
Wicked, J call it. They don’t 
ever let you make bread, do 
they, my son?” 

The Prawn said they gen- 
erally bought their bread ata 





shop. 

“Ah! I’m a shopkeepiie 
meself. Marsh, the Baker 
here, is me. Pore boys! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Well! Well! ... Though it’s against me own interest to 
say so, J think shops are wicked. They sell people things out 
o’ tins which save ’em trouble, an’ fill the ’ospitals with stum- 
mick cases afterwards. An’ the muck that’s sold for flour 
. . .” his voice faded away and he meditated again. “ Well— 
well! As I was sayin— Pore boys! Pore boys! I’m glad 
you ain’t askin’ me to dinner. Good-by.” 

He rolled away across the fern leaving the Prawn dumb 
behind him. 


T seemed to William best to wriggle back in his cover 

as far as he could, ere the Prawn should call him*to work 
again. He was not a scout by instinct, but his uncle had shown 
him that when things went wrong in the world, someone 
generally passed it onto someone else. Very soon he heard 
his name called, acidly, several times. He crawled out from 
the far end of the fern-patch, rub- 
bing his eyes, and the Prawn 
re-enslaved him on the spot. For 
once in his life William was alert 
and intelligent, but the Prawn 
paid him no compliments, nor 
when the very muddy Pelicans 
came back from the bridging did 
he refer in any way to the visit of 
Mr. E. M. Marsh & Son, Bakers 
and Confectioners 
in the village 
street just outside 
the Park wall. 
Nor, for that mat 
ter, did he serve 
the Pelicans much 
besides tinned 
meats for their 
evening meal. 

To say that 
William did not 
sleep a wink that 
night would be 
what has been 
called ‘nature- 
faking”; which is 
a sin. His sys- 
tem demanded at 
least nine hours’ 
rest, but he lay 
awake quite 
twenty minutes, 
during which he 
thought intense- 
ly, rapidly and 
joyously. Had 
he been asked he 
would have said 
that his thoughts dealt solely with the Prawn and the 
judgment that had fallen upon him; but William was no 
psychologist. He did not know that hate—raging hate against 
a too-badged, too virtuous senior—had shot him into a new 
world, exactly as the large, blunt shell is heaved through space 
and dropped into a factory, a garden or a barracks by the 
charge behind it. And, as the shell, which is but metal and 
mixed chemicals, needs only a touch on the fuse to spread 
itself all over the landscape, so did his mind need but the 
touch of that hate to flare up and illuminate not only all his 
world, but his own way through it. 

Next morning something sang in his ear that it was long 
since he had done good turns to anyone except his uncle, who 
was slow to appreciate them. He would amend that error; 
and the more safely since the Prawn would be off all that day 
with the Troop on a tramp in the natural history line, and his 
place as Camp Warden and Provost Marshal would be filled 
by the placid and easy-going Walrus, whose proper name was 
Carpenter, who never tried for badges, but who could not see 
a rabbit without going after him. And the owner of the Park 
had given full leave to the Pelicans to slay by any means except 
a gun any rabbits they could. So William ingratiated himself 
with his Superior Officer as soon as the Pelicans had left. . . . 

No, the excellent Carpenter did not see that he needed 
William by his side all day. He might take himself and his 
bruised foot pretty much where he chose. He went; and this 
new and active mind of his that he did not realize, accom- 
panied him—straight up the path of duty which, poetry tells 
us, is often the road to glory. 

He began by cleaning himself and his kit at seven o’clock 
in the morning, long before the village shcps were open. This 
he did near a postern gate with a crack in it, in the Park wall, 
commanding a limited but quite sufficient view of the estab- 
lishment of E. M. Marsh & Son across the street. It was 
perfect weather, and about eight o’clock Mr. Marsh himself in 
his shirt-sleeves rolled out to enjoy it before he took down the 
shutters. Hardly had he shifted the first of them when a fat- 
tish Boy Scout with a flat face and a slight limp laid hold of the 
second and began to slide it towards him. 

“Well, well!”’ said Mr. Marsh. “Ah! Good turn, eh?” 

“Yes,” said William briefly. 

“That’s right! Handsomely now, handsomely,” for the 
shutter was jamming in its groove. William knew ‘rom his 
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uncle that “handsomely” meant slowly and with care. The 

shutter responded to the coaxing. The others followed. 
“Good,” said Mr. Marsh, wiping his forehead, for, like 

William, he perspired easily. When he turned round William 


. had gone. The Movies had taught him, though he knew it 


not, the value of dramatic effect. He continued to watch Mr. 
Marsh through the crack in the postern—it was the little 
wooden door at the end of the right of way through the Park; 
and when, an hour or so later, Mr. Marsh came out of his shop 
and headed towards it, William retired backwards into the 
high fern and brambles. The maneuver would have rejoiced 
Mr. Hale’s heart, for generally William moved like an elephant 
with its young. He turned up, quite casually, when Mr. 
Marsh had puffed his way again into the empty camp. Car- 
penter was off in pursuit of rabbits, with a pocket full of fine 
picture wire. ‘It was the first time William had ever done the 













Anon, as he cracked an egg miraculously on its edge 


honors of any establishment. He came to attention and 
smiled. 

“Well! Well!” 
you?” 

“Camp-guard,” said William, improvising for the first time 
in his life. ‘Can I show you anything, Sir?” 

“No thank’ee.. My son was a Scout once. I’ve just come 
to look round at things. No one tryin’ any cookin’ to-day?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“*Bout’s well. Pore boys! What you goin’ to have for 
dinner Tinnec stuff?” 

“T expect so, Sir.” 

“D’you like it?” 

“Used to it.” William rather approved of this round person 
who wasted no time on abstract ideas. 

“Pore boys! Well! Well! It saves trouble—for the pres- 
ent. Knots and splices in your stummick afterwards—in 
’ospital.””. Mr. Marsh looked at the cold camp cooking-place 
and its three big stones, and sniffed. 

“Would you like it lit?” said William, suddenly. 

“What for?” 

“To cook with.” 

“What d’ you know about cookin’?”: Mr. Marsh’s little 
eyes opened wide. 

“Nothing, Sir.” 

“What makes you think J’m a cook?” 

“By the way you looked at the 


Mr. Marsh nodded friendly. “What are 
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You slip across to the shop and ask them to give you some 
small brush-stuff from the oven. Stop! And my apron, too. 
Marsh is the name.” 

William. left him chuckling wheezily. When he returned 
Mr. Marsh clad himself in a long white apron of office which 
showed so clearly that Carpenter from far off returned at once. 

“H’sh! H’sh!” said Mr. Marsh before he could speak. 
“You carry on with what you’re doing. Marsh is my name. 
My son was a Scout once. Buffaloes—Hendon way. It’s all 
right. Don’t you grudge an old man enjoying himself.” 

The Walrus looked amazedly at William moving in three 
directions at once with his face on fire. 

“Tt’s all right,” said William. ‘“He’s giving us cooking 
lessons.”” Then—the words came into his mouth by them- 
selves—“T’ll take the responsibility.” 

“Yes, yes! He knew I could cook. Quite a young Sher- 
lock he is! You carry on.” Mr. Marsh turned his back on 
the Walrus and despatched William again with some orders 
to the shop across the road. ‘And you’d better tell ’em to 
put ’em all in a basket,” he cried after him. 

William returned with a fair assortment of mixed material, 
including eggs, two rashers of bacon, and a packet of patent 
flour concerning which last Mr. Marsh said things no baker 
should say about his own goods. The frying pan came out 
of the pushcart, with some other oddments, and it was not 
till after it was greased that Mr. Marsh demanded William’s 
name. He got it in full, and it produced strange effects on the 
little fat man. 

“An? ’ow do you spell your middle name?” he asked. 

“G-l-a-double s-e,” said William. 

“Might that be your Mother’s?” William nodded. “Well! 
Well! I wonder now! I do wonder. It’s a great name. 
There was a Sawyer in our line once, but ’e was a Frenchman 
and spelt it different. Glasse is serious though. And you 
say it was your Ma’s.” He fell into an abstraction, frying- 
pan in hand. Anon, as he cracked an egg miraculously on 
its edge— ‘Whether you’re a descendant or not, it’s worth 
livin’ up to, a name like that.” 

“Why?” said William, as the egg slid into the pan and 
spread as evenly as paint under an expert’s hand. 

“Tl tell you some day. She was a very great woman— 
but she’d have come expensive at to-day’s prices. Now, 
take the pan an’ I’ll draw me own conclusions.” 

The boy worked the pan over the level red fire with a 
motion that he had learned somehow or other while “boiling 
up” things for his uncle. It seemed to him natural and 
easy. Mr. Marsh watched in unbroken silence for at least 
two minutes. 

“Tt’s early to say—yet,” was his verdict. ‘But I ’ave 
‘opes. You ’ave good ’ands, an’ your knowin’ I was a cook 
shows you ’ave the instinck. Jf you ’ave got the Touch— 
mark you,I only say if—but if you ’ave anything like the 
genuine Touch, you’re provided for for life. Amn’ further— 
don’t tilt her that way—you ’old your neighbors, friends and 
employers in the ’ollow of your ’and.” 

“How do you mean?” said William, intent on his egg. 

“Everything which a man zs depends on what ’e puts inside 
’im,” was the reply. “A good cook’s the King of men—besides 
being thunderin’ well off if ’e don’t drink. It’s the only sure 
business in the whole round world; and I’ve been round it 
eight times, in the Mercantile Marine, before I married the 
second Mrs. M.” 

William, more interested in the pan than Mr. Marsh’s 
marriages, made no reply. ‘Yes, a good cook,” Mr. Marsh 
went on reminiscently, “even on Board o’ Trade allowance, 
’as brought many a ship to port that ’ud otherwise ’ave 
mut’nied on the ’igh seas.” 

The eggs and bacon mellowed together. Mr. Marsh supplied 
some wonderful last touches and the result was eaten, with the 
Walrus’s help, sizzling out of the pan and washed down with 
some stone ginger beer from the convenient establishment of 
Mr. E. M. Marsh outside the Park wall. 

“T’ve ruined my dinner,” Mr. Marsh confided to the boys, 
“but I ’aven’t enjoyed myself like this, not since Noah was 
an able seaman. You wash up. young Sherlock, an’ I'll tell 
you something.” 

(Concluded on page 60) 


cooking-place,” the mendacious William slept the sleep of the weary 


William answered. The Prawn 
had always urged him to cultivate 
habits of observation. They 
seemed easy—after you had ob- 
served things. 

“Well! Well! Quite a young 
Sherlock, you are. Don’t think 
much o’ ¢his, though.” Mr. 
Marsh began to stoop to rearrange 
the open air hearth to his liking. 

“Show me how and I'll do it,” 
said William 

“Shove that stone a little more 
to the left then. Steady—So! 
That'll do! Got any wood? No. 











F, AFTER having set down in a former article for this 
magazine what I considered to be the underlying principle 
of success, I now warn you that success, particularly if 
easily won, is a very dangerous quantity which only a 

strong constitution can survive, it may strike you that I am 
contradictory. Still I shall be no more contradictory than 
life itself which often seems to resolve itself into a strange and 
baffling game of striving for a certain object and then wonder- 
ing when you have captured it what you are going to do with 
it. Human nature is so constituted that most of us can meet 
failure with forti- 





tude, can even ex- a 
tract from it a tonic hee ee 
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or stimulus for fresh eas 


effort, for the one 
thing that never 
dies in human @—agghe 
hearts is hope. * 
The really dangerous i 
moment in the career Le 
of an individual or a 
nation is the first st 
flush of success. ra 
I think you will 
understand exactly 
what I mean if you 
recall how you felt at 
the end of a long 
period of mental 
training for an ex- 
amination or phys- 
ical training for some 
kind of athletic com- 
petition. When the 
event was over and 
you had accom- 
plished what you set 
out for, you felt, if I 
am not mistaken, a 
sudden let-down of 








the spirits, a 
burning out of 
the enthusiasm 
which had kept 
you going at 
high speed. 
Your purpose accomplished, your first inclina- 
tion was to relax and take it easy—to bask in the 
pleasant contemplation of a task well done. 
This mood of contentment is natural and proper 
enough if it does not continue too long, but if you 
do not soon discover that what you have accom- 
plished, no matter how long and arduously you 
have struggled for it, is only a trifle in the big 
scheme of things and that other greater things 
lie ahead, you will become a victim of the most 
dangerous of all maladies, the chief enemy of 
progress—contentment. Discontent with the conditions of 
life, and the earnest struggle to improve them, discontent with 
one’s self and the desire to rebuild one’s self in a better and 
stronger mold—this kind of discontent and the desire to re- 
move its causes has made the world advance until it is a pretty 
good place to live in. To me, cheaply purchased contentment 
is the great evil of mankind. It leads to inaction, to flabbiness 
of mind and body, to self-indulgence and decay. Motion, 
forward motion is the ruling principle of life. When we cease 
to move, to struggle, to reach out for something yet unac- 
complished, we aré ceasing to live. 

Now the editor of this magazine did not ask me for a sermon 
on contentment but for an article on keeping physically fit, 
but if you can swallow one paragraph more of my very simple 
philosophy, I think you will see the connection. This same 
kind of danger—that of contentment and its vices—which 
attacks the individual often attacks a nation. Success, or 
civilization which in the case of a nation is the same thing, 
killed ancient Rome. She was ruined by too much civilization. 
The sinews of the nation became soft and flabby from too much 
contentment, too much ease and luxury, and decay set in. 
I sometimes fear that we are facing a similar plight. We have 
risen rapidly to such a high degree of civilization that we are 
in grave danger of sitting back comfortably in soft-cushioned 
chairs and taking things easy, of allowing our muscles to grow 
soft and flabby, of yielding to that crime against life itselfi— 
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inaction. We have too many contraptions for comfort, too 
many inventions which cater to luxury, too many labor-saving 
devices, too many easy ways of getting things done. Civiliza- 
tion--haS—brought us automobiles, elevators, French chefs; 
everything is so arranged that we can extract the maximum 
of pleasure with the minimum of effort. We won our civilization 

by battling with the forces 

of nature, by fighting for our 








work as he 
does in his 
new picture, 
“The Thief 
of Bagdad.” 


food and a safe place in which 
to sleep, by developing pow- 
ers of resistance and endur- 
ance and building up new 
faculties, by a sturdy reach- 
ing out for things that were 
beyond us. The way to lose 
this civilization is by com- 
placently enjoying it, by sit- 
ting in soft chairs and having 
things brought to us. 

My antidote for that dan- 
gerous contentment which 
comes to nations and indi- 
viduals after a period of 
accomplishment is a very 
simple one but is, or has been 
in my case, very effective. 
It is nothing more nor less 
than hard physical exercise. 
I will make a confession to 
you. Several times in recent 
years, after completing a pic- 
ture I have almost yielded to 
that demoralizing sense of 
satisfaction that I have 








spoken of. I have been in great 
danger of becoming contented and 
ceasing to strive further. The pic- 
ture has “gone over” better than I 
had expected; I. have felt that my 
ambition of becoming an important 
producer has been realized. I have 
seen before me pleasant avenues of 
idleness leading far into the future, 
pleasure jaunts around the world 
taking me wherever the fancy beckoned—a soft, easy, 
luxurious existence from which the inconvenience and annoy- 
ances of work were completely banished. 

Fortunately at these times I have usually caught sight of 
some of the exercising paraphernalia that I keep on some 
unoccupied part of the studio grounds and have devoted an 
hour or so to work on a horizontal bar, to swinging myself 
over as great a height as F could manage by means of a ring 
attached to a long suspended rope which offers endless possi- 
bilities for new stunts, or to any other kind of activity that the 
spirit of the moment prompted. The effect of an hour or two 
of this is like magic. The blood tingles in your veins again. 
The thoughts of a little while ago seem like the twisted ideas of 
a maniac. It is like letting a breeze blow through the mind. 
There is no longer any exaggerated notion of the value of what 
you have already done—only a realization of how pitifully 
small any achievement has been in comparison with what it 
might have been—only a great pulsing desire to go forward 
instead of looking backward and to surpass anything you have 
done before. I challenge any one with a high idea of his own 
achievements to walk briskly to a hill-top at night, to spend 
ten minutes looking at the stars, and then to return home with 
the same idea of his own importance. 

It may seem that I have used a considerable amount of 
space in establishing the very urgent need of regular exercise 

( Concluded on page 72) : 
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HE world in the year 1540 was in many ways a very 

different place from what it is to-day. So far as the 

white race is concerned, it was largely an unknown 

world, for men were still living who had sailed with 
Columbus on his first voyage. The West Indies had been 
settled—after a fashion—Mexico and Peru had been con- 
quered, the Portuguese were trading with India by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and French fishermen were bringing home 
huge cargoes of fish from the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 
The overflow of white men from Europe into other lands had 
just begun. People then believed implicitly in witchcraft, in 
races of giants and in golden cities. Boys then were, however, 
exactly the same at heart as boys now, and the boy Peter 
Calderon, waiting in the patio of Captain Gonzalez, acted and 
felt just as any youth of his age would act and feel to-day, 
under the same circumstances. 

He looked anxious and worried, with good reason. Less 
than a month before, his father had died of smallpox. His 
mother was living, but she was in England, while Peter was 
in Mexico, western Mexico, at that, where the Spaniards had 
been established only ten years, and the natives still showed 
as little friendliness and obedience as they dared. 

Peter could not go back to his mother. Direct trade between 
England and the Spanish colonies was not allowed, and any- 
way, it would have been unsafe for him to travel alone. His 
uncle—the brother whom Peter’s father had come to see— 
was dead two years before they arrived; there were no regular 
mails in those days. But that uncle had left a son, now nearly 
twenty and a soldier in the expedition of General Coronado, 
which had just started to find the seven golden cities of Cibola. 
Word had been sent to this cousin of the plight of his young 
relative, and Peter and his new-found friend, Fray Luis, were 
waiting at the hospitable home of Gonzalez for the soldier 
to arrive. 

“Do you think he will come to-day, Fray Luis?” asked 
Peter, for the tenth time that morning. 

“T think so, Pe-ter,” said the friar, patiently. ‘We will 
wait till he does come, since Sefior Gonzalez is so good as to 


entertain us.” 

A SHOUT from an Indian outside brought Peter to his feet. 
Then he heard horses trampling, then the voice of the 

famous commander Gonzalez, though he could not tell what 

was being said, nor hear any reply. After a brief halt, the voice 

of the captain sounded nearer, and footsteps came through the 

hall to the patio. 

“‘Sefior Pedro Calderon,” said Captain Gonzalez, his grim 
face relaxed in a hospitable smile, “let me present you to your 
cousin, whose name is the same as yours, though his years are 
something less, and to-Fray Luis, whom you must thank for 
bringing your kinsman to meet you.” 


,’ 
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“T am grateful to Fray 
Luis,” said the newcomer, bow- 


ing. “And this is my cousin, 
Pedro!” He took the lad’s 
hand. 


“Peter,” corrected the boy, shyly. 

“That is the English for Pedro,” said Gonzalez, laughing. 
“You have quite an English cousin, Sefior Calderon. I think, 
now, we will leave you to get acquainted.” 

He went out with Fray Luis. The boys looked at each other. 
Pedro saw a well-grown but slender chap of thirteen, with blue 
eyes, fair skin and brown hair, for Peter had taken his coloring 
from his English mother. 

Peter saw a young man of twenty, shorter than the full- 
grown Englishmen to whom he was accustomed, but well knit 
and vigorous, with that assured, confident air that comes only 
after trials and adventures. He had a friendly face; oval, with 
regular features, white teeth, curved lips, a silky, new sprouted 
mustache, brown eyes, black eyebrows and black hair. He 
wore a pointed steel cap with a crescent-shaped brim, and hair 
from a horse’s tail bound into the peak in lieu of a plume, and a 
sleeveless leather jerkin, with some light metal plates at inter- 
vals across the breast. The sleeves of his undercoat were of 
blue cloth, with lace at the wrists and other lace showing at the 
throat. His knee breeches were of the same blue cloth; the 
tops of his boots were a bright red and the toes were pointed 
and turned upward; while between boots and breeches showed 
gray stockings, much the worse for wear. He had a sword and 
dagger at his side, spurs on his heels, and a crossbow hung 
over his shoulder. 

“What do you want to do, cousin?” said Pedro, wondering 
vaguely what plans this boy had for his future. 

“T—I do not know,” said Peter, frankly. 

“Of course, I suppose you should be with your mother,” 
said Pedro. “But you can not go alone, and I can not take 
you now. I have enlisted for this expedition, and must go 
through with it. Besides, who knows? we may find treasure 
that will make us all rich. But what shall we do with you 
till I get back?” 

.““T should like to go with you,” said Peter, with a show of 
eagerness. 

Pedro nodded approval. “I am going to like you, kins- 
man,” he said. “I can see that, clearly. You remind me of 
things which my father told me about your father, when they 
were boys together in Spain. Now, listen: Captain Gonzalez 
seems to be a good man, and I may be able to arrange for you 
to stay here till my return. But it happens that I was able to 
do a slight favor to our general, Francisco Vasquez Coronado, 
and in return for the same, he not only gave me permission 
to come to you, but to bring you back with me——” 

Peter interrupted with a wild shout of joy. 








“You like the notion, I see,” went on Pedro. “TI should like 
it too, but I am not sure that it is wise. We expect little 
fighting, but the marches may be hard and long, and we know 
that some of the country is desert. You would be much more 
comfortable here in New Galicia a 

“JT want to go with you,” repeated Peter. 

“Then so you shall, if Captain Gonzalez and Fray Luis 
agree!” exclaimed Pedro. “And they will agree—we’ll 
make them. You shall come with me to Cibola, and when 
we return, I will go with you to Spain and then to England, 
to your mother. Let ‘us find our host and tell him.” 





ee OUR time, it would take a lot of persuasion to get a boy 
of thirteen attached to a military expedition, marching to 
explore and conquer unknown lands. In that day, the task 
was easy. People in the sixteenth century—like our own 
grand-parents—took a certain amount of hardship and 
danger as part of the natural order of life, and saw no 
reason why a boy should not encounter these things while 
young enough to profit by them. Fray Luis asked only if 
Peter seemed strong enough for the journey, and Captain 
Gonzalez wanted to be sure that he was not failing in th 
duties of hospitality. 

“T shall be glad to have you stay with us till your kinsman 
returns, Pe-ter,” he said, kindly. “You are a good lad, and 
most welcome. But if you want to go with your cousin, as it 
seems you do, I see no reason for holding you back. You have 
been to school?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Peter. 

“And can read and write?” 

“Yes, sir; in English and in Spanish, too.” 

“Two tongues at thirteen,” said the old warrior, grimly. 
“Tis all I can do to make out requisitions in one. You can 
cipher some?” 

“As far as the rule of three, sir,” said Peter. ‘‘I—I do not 
understand that very well.” 

“Nor I,” said Gonzalez, laughing, ‘though I can tell -when 
my men have provisions enough for a march or weapons sufhi- 
cient for a battle. You have had enough of schools, it seems 
to me, and the camp teaches much that one jearns nowhere 
else. Go with God, then, Pe-ter, and may I have the pleasure 
of welcoming you and your cousin as two rich young squires on 
your return.” ; 

It was settled that the party would start early in the 
morning. Peter was introduced to Pedro’s companion, a soldier 
named Sebastian, twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of age, 
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taller than Pedro, with fairer skin and gray eyes, but black 
hair and beard. 

They were in bed early, and had breakfasted and were 
ready to start by daybreak. The guide was on hand, a stolid 
Indian of forty, mounted on a wiry pony. His wife and family 
remained at the post, so there was no fear of his playing 
tricks on the travellers. Gonzalez brought out a surprise; 
a gray mule, larger than most mules of Spanish lands at that 
time, saddled and bridled. 

“Here, Pe-ter,” he said. “This is to be your steed for 
the journey. He will not make a 
charger, but I trust you are not 
going into battle; and he will carry 
you safely where a horse would 
break your neck and his own. We 
call him the Abbott. Take him, 
with an old man’s best wishes.” 


ETER took off his hat and made 

a proper speech of thanks. Then 
he made his adieux to the brown 
Sefiora Gonzalez and the children, 
the oldest of whom was four years 
younger than himself; Pedro and 
Sebastian said their farewells, Fray 
Luis gave his blessing, and the little 
cavalcade started. 

“Where is this Cibola we are 
going to see?” asked Peter. 

“Away up north, beyond moun- 
tains and deserts,” answered Pedro. 
“Fray Marcos, a Franciscan friar, 
like Fray Luis, here, went there last 
spring. He saw the town from a 
distance, though he did not get in- 
side, and describes it as a fine, strong 
looking city. His companion, a 
negro named Estevan, did get inside, 
but the pagans threw him off the 
cliff and killed him. So, we are 
going there to teach them better 
manners, and perhaps to get a little 
gold for ourselves at the same 
time.” 

“That would be fine,” said Peter. 
“Pedro, what was the favor you 
did the general?” 

“Oh, just a little passing help,” 
said Pedro. “What a beautiful country -this is.” 

They were travelling north by west along a little valley. On 
the east rose the great mountain range already known as the 
Sierra Madre, its middle heights dark with forests, and here 
and there a peak glistening with snow. Sebastian, some dis- 
tance ahead, drew rein and waited for the others to reach him. 

“Tf we had time, Pedro,” he said, “there would be good 
hunting in these hills. I have seen deer tracks, and other 
tracks that the guide tells me were made by wild pigs, and 
some that I am sure were left by a lion.” 

“When it rains soup, one never has a spoon,” grumbled 
Pedro. “Never mind, we may get a shot at something before 
we join our comrades. Then, when I am obliged to hunt, with 
a lot of hungry bellies to fill, the game will vanish.” 

They rode steadily northward. The day grew hot. By 
noon they were glad to turn to the creek for shade and water 
while they ate a light lunch and stretched out for an hour’s 
sleep. Fray Luis stood guard, saying that since they would 
not let him be sentry at night, he must play his part by day. 
After a time which seemed all too short, he called them, and 
they started on. The stream they had been following emptied 
into a larger one, which found its way westward through a gap 
in the hills, but they kept north, travelling up another small 
tributary. The mule’s gait was easy, and Peter went to sleep 
in his saddle. He roused when the mule stopped suddenly, 
and there came the twang of a bowstring. 

“Got him,” said Pedro. The guide rode out a little and 
picked up a big rabbit with huge, flopping ears. “Fresh meat 
for supper, anyway, and it’s sundown. Don’t you think, 
Sebastian, that we might as well camp?” 

“Looks like a spring to the left,” said Sebastian. “We'll 


camp there.” 


"THEY found the spring, shaded by an evergreen oak. The 
horses and mules were hobbled and turned out to graze. 
The Indian guide scouted back and forth, looking intently 
at the ground. Presently he came to the two soldiers, and 
made a report. Pedro passed it on to Fray Luis and Peter. 

“He says two pagans have been hunting here within the last 
two days, and may be near now; pagans of the tribe that use 
poisoned arrows. I hoped we were out of their territory. I do 
not like to camp here.” 

“We cannot help ourselves,” said Sebastian. “ You cannot 
dodge those fellows by a night march. If they are near, they 
are near; but I do not think they will trouble us.” 

“At any rate, let us burn off this grass, so they will not have 
cover,” said Pedro. 

He got out flint and steel, and made a fire. Then, while the 
guide was cooking the jackrabbit, the four whites cleared the 
ground. The grass was too green to burn readily, but by pull- 


ing, cutting and burning together, they got rid of most of it 
within a hundred feet of the tree. Then, prodding themselves 
on the million thorns and groaning over their hurts, they cut 
and dragged together cactus bushes to form a loose ring fence, 
far enough out from the tree to delay an approaching enemy 
in the starlight. It was dark long before they finished, but 
not till they had brought the horses inside the ring and 

tethered them would the soldiers halt for supper. 
eal there were a moon, I should feel perfectly safe,” said 
“Even now, I doubt if they trouble us. They are 
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afraid of horses, and we are somewhat protected by the shadow 
of the tree.” 

The guide took first watch while the others lay down to 
rest, Sebastian and Pedro on the outside, Fray Luis and Peter 
in the center. Peter expected to stay awake for hours. The 
horses, a few feet away, were restless, and his fancy peopled 
the dark with enemies. A wolf howled in the distance. Some- 
what later came a flat, grating scream that made his back 
tingle. But Sebastian was snoring already, and— 

The next thing the boy heard was the bellowing report of 
Sebastian’s arquebuss. He sprang up, but Pedro gripped his 
shoulder and pushed him down, then ran to his comrade. 
“Pagans?” he asked. 

“Behind that cactus,” 
a bush just outside the cleared circle. 
I hit him or not, but he’s gone.” 

Pedro peered into the dimness, while Fray Luis ail Peter 
waited, and the guide scouted toward the other side of the 
camp. “I can see nothing,” said the young man, as the guide 
came back with the same report. ‘Almost daybreak, the best 
time for a camisade. Name of all the saints! What.is that?” 


answered Sebastian, nodding toward 
“Don’t know whether 


T= grating roar which they had heard earlier in the 
evening sounded again, not a hundred yards away. Before 
it ended came a human scream of mortal terror, and then a suc- 
cession of snarls like those of a giant cat. The horses jumped 
and snorted. 

“A lion hunting the pagans who tried to hunt us,” 
Sebastian. 

“Good courage and bad fortune to both sides,” said Pedro, 
giving another glance at his cross bow. 

“No lion, tiger,” said the Indian, tersely. 

They waited, nerves tense, weapons ready. A few whimper- 
ing sounds followed the snarls, then all was still. The light 
was growing stronger. In twenty minutes, which seemed half 
as many hours, it was broad day. Two hundred feet from the 
tree, in the direction from which the sounds had come, was 
a little low place. The three fighting men led the way thither, 
the noncombatants, Peter and Fray Luis, bringing up in 
the rear. 

“ By the ten finger bones!” exclaimed Pedro, who, from his 
position on the right, got the first view. The others crowded 
forward. In the center of the low place lay an Indian, head 
doubled under him in a way which showed that his neck was 
broken. Thirty feet away was another Indian, lying on his 
back. Beside him, almost upon him, lay a great, spotted 
jaguar, which the people of Spanish-American lands still call 
the tiger. Sebastian looked and whistled. 

“My shot scared them, probably winged one, the tiger 
followed their retreat and got them both, but they killed him. 


exclaimed 
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Look.” He pointed to the shaft of an arrow between the brute’s 
ribs. ‘“ Poisoned, of course, and see?” 

He pushed the jaguar with his foot, and they saw. The 
second Indian, even as he received his own death-wound, had 
ripped open the jaguar’s belly with his flint knife. Peter 
felt nervous as he went back to the fire, but the soldiers 
were pleased. 

“We are in luck,” said Pedro. “Our enemies have ‘de- 
stroyed each other. But we had better hurry while our 
luck holds, and when our guide comes back, I fancy he would 

be wise to take the longer road.” 
~ & hi. The stolid Indian grinned his ap- 
proval of the advice. 

The soldiers turned back to camp. 
Fray Luis said a prayer over the 
dead pagans, and followed. He 
found Sebastian staring intently 
at the tree. 

“T should have been a little 
quicker with my arquebuss,” he 
said. “Look.” An arrow was 
sticking in the trunk, seven feet from 
the ground. He drew it out. The 
head was daubed with a gummy sub- 
stance which both soldiers said was 
poison. 

“Probably he shot high because 


you fired,” said Pedro. “Anyway, 
he missed.” He thrust the arrow 
into the campfire, and began 


saddling. In half an hour, they had 
eaten breakfast and were on the trail, 
keeping a sharp lookout as they rode. 
Nothing disturbed them, but they 
did not relax vigilance till they had 
reached the headwaters of the creek, 
crossed over a low divide, and found 
another stream flowing northward. 
The guide said something to Sebas- 
tian, who was in the lead, and the 
soldier dropped back. 

“He says we are safe from the 
poison fellows,” he reported. “I 
hope he is right. That was a lucky 
escape last night. [I still think I 
deserve a court-martial for not 
shooting the fellow earlier.” 

They rode on at as good a pace as 
the horses could keep, and their noonday halt was a short 
one. In the middle of the afternoon the guide swung to 
the west through low, tangled hills with little wood. They 
camped that night on a flat-topped knoll, the sides of which 
were so bare that an unseen approach was impossible. Before 
sunrise, they were in the saddle again; and two hours later 
came up on the flanks of the main body of the expedition, 
just beginning its day’s march. 

“Why, ’tis an army!” exclaimed Peter. 

‘Tis a migration,” corrected Sebastian. 

An emigrant three centuries later would have agreed with 
the word. The viceroy who equipped Coronado was planning 
settlement as well as conquest; and a large flock of sheep, 
a small herd of cattle and a number of donkeys were driven 
along with the main party. Besides, there were hundreds of 
Mexican Indians as servants and allies. 

“A moving town,” said Pedro. “I hope we shall find a good 
place to make it take root.” 

They thanked their guide, gave him a small present and 
a paper to say that he had brought them through safely, and 
then, as he turned back, they pushed on through the expedi- 
tion. They asked and answered questions as they went, and 
Pedro pointed to some sturdy Indians carrying a litter as the 
reason for his extra hurry. 

“Fray Antonio Victoria,” he said. “He was with the 
advance guard, but broke his‘leg, and the general sent him 
back. That has delayed the leading party; by hurrying, we 
can reach them this afternoon.” 

“How many men are with the advance party?” asked 
Peter. 

“About fifty white men. We left two behind with those 


pagans who shoot poisoned arrows, like the friends who called 
on us the other night; though whether those deaths should be 
charged to the Indians or to our own Doctor Bobadilla, I am 
not sure. Then we have two hundred Indians of New Spain 
to serve us, which is twice too many, say I.” 

“Why?” 

“Because there is a desert country ahead, by all accounts, 
and then we must leave most of them behind anyway. Why 
not do it at once, and get used to caring for ourselves before 
we strike the desert? Between ourselves, I think the general 
would have done this but for the protests of some of our 
volunteers, and the worst of the lot is Morales. He must 
have that swine-faced giant to wait on him no matter what 
happens.” 

“Who is Morales?” 

“One of the volunteers, without a commission. He came 
out of Peru with a lot of tall stories and some small store of 
gold and emeralds to back them up. Now, the gold seems 
gone, and most of the emeralds, save one which he wears 
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! . . . 
round his neck; but he is here, and his pagan slave, and I wish 


the pair of them were anywhere else.” 

“You are prejudiced,” said Sebastian, grinning. 

“T own it,” returned Pedro, unabashed. 

They pushed on steadily until, three hours after noon, 
Pedro drew rein as he topped a little rise, and said: 

“There is the camp, cousin Pedrillo.” 

Only six or seven tents were pitched, because, as Pedro 
explained, most men would rather sleep in the open in good 
weather than bother with a tent. Before the largest of the 
shelters, with a lance for a flagstaff, waved the royal standard 
of Spain; the yellow towers of Castile on a red ground in two 
corners, and the red lions of Leon on a silver background in 
the other two. It was the flag which Columbus had carried, 
the first European banner to be unfurled in the new world. 

They rode in past the sentry, who merely nodded; in so 
small a force, where everyone knew everyone else, there was 
not much formality among the white men until danger 
threatened. Several small fires were burning, and wood had 
been gathered for others which would be lighted after dark. 
Pedro rode to one of the fires and the party dismounted. 
Indian servants took their horses and one Indian, with a 
gentler face than most red men and a merry twinkle in his 
black eyes, spoke familiarly to Pedro. 

“You find bad Indian?” he said. 

“How did you guess, Wiki?” returned Pedro. “Yes, we 
found two, but they are good Indians now. This is my cousin 
Pedrillo, so be good to him. Wiki is our best interpreter,”’ he 
explained to Peter. ‘Wait here a minute.” 

He went to an officer, who stood talking with two friars, 
and made a report which Peter could not hear. The officer 
nodded, and Pedro came back. 

“That, cousin,” he said, pointing to the tall officer, “is my 
immediate captain, Don Lope D’Urrea of Aragon; and a finer 
gentleman never was bred in all Spain.” 

““Doesn’t he wear armor?” asked Peter, who for-some reason 
thought a Spanish knight always should wear steel from top 
to toe, while Don Lope had no mail save a helmet. 

“Oh, yes, when battle is near. Our expedition is not like the 
armies in Europe, though I doubt if you know much about 
them. There, they have short marches and enemies as well 
armed as themselves. Here, we have long marches, and must 
fight any number of naked pagans so we lighten our harness 
as much as we can. This leather jerkin of mine will turn an 
Indian’s arrows, this morion will save my head from his 
hatchet, and I had rather take chances with the rest of my 
body than be burdened with a suit of mail. So think the 
others, too, though some wear knee guards. Don Lope and 
the other officers have full suits of armor, and the general is 
a brave sight when he puts on his steel.” 

“T should like to see him when he does,” said Peter. 

“You will, at Cibola. There, I suspect, we shall have some 


work to do. I told you how they killed the negro. The tall 
monk there, talking to Don Lope, is Fray Marcos, who barely 
got back with his life from !ast year’s trip. Here he comes, 
now, and Fray Juan Padilla with him.” 

The taller monk merely gave the boy a nod as he passed, 


.but Fray Juan was more cordial. 


“So this is Pedro’s cousin,” he said. “We are all fond of 
Pedro. You are over young for an armed force, but I do 
not think you will fare badly. There is not likely to be 
much fighting.” 

“Not with the pagans,” said Fray Marcos. “I am not 
so sure about our own men.” 

“Surely, you do not think Spaniards would turn on each 
other when on the service of the king?” asked Fray Juan. 

“They did it in Peru,” answered Fray Marcos. ‘And we 
have one of that breed with us. If that Morales is not a 
trouble breeder, I never saw one.” 

They passed on, talking earnestly in low tones. Pedro 
turned to Peter. 

“Sefior Morales seems to find as much favor with our 
spiritual advisers as he does with me,” he said, grinning. 
“Ah, behold, here is Morales, himself, and his pagan slave.” 

Peter turned, and looked up at the largest man he had ever 
seen. He was an Indian, more than six and a half feet high 
and broad in proportion, naked except for a narrow loin cloth, 
and carrying on his shoulder a load that would have been 
enough for two ordinary men. Most giants are ungainly, this 
one was not. From neck to ankles, he was as perfectly shaped 
as a bronze statue, with great muscles rippling and sliding as 
smoothly as those of a tiger under the brown skin. But at 
neck and ankles the beauty ended. Big as the fellow was, 
his feet were three sizes too large for his body—Peter never 
had seen such feet—and his face had the coarse, brutish, 
cruel look of a surly boar. “Swine Face” and “Big Foot” 
were his nicknames in the force, and he deserved both. He 
was a Seri; his tribe occupy some of the islands and coasts of 


the Gulf of California to this day, and the most tolerant. 


explorers can find little good to say of them. 

Behind the Seri, directing his movements in a language that 
seemed as strange to the other Indians as it did to Peter, and 
the soldiers, came a swarthy, thick-set man of thirty-five, clad 
in a jerkin heavily strengthened with metal plates, a gilded 
sword hilt, and a curious green stone hung to a chain around 
his neck. He nodded to the little group, but passed without 
speaking. Some distance away, he stopped to talk with an 
older man, who wore a green bordered mantle. 

“What a huge brute!” exclaimed Peter. 

“Like master, like man,” said Pedro. “By his choice of a 
slave, Sefior Morales shows what he would wish to be himself.” 

“How did he come to get such a slave?” asked Peter. 

“Found him condemned to death for murder, I hear. 
Ransomed him and took him away. Learned some of his 
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language—I do not know how much, for no one else knows any 
of it. Enough of Morales and his pet. Antonio seems excited 
about something—let us see what it is.”’ 

They strolled over to where a fat man was talking very 
earnestly, to the evident amusement of his listeners. 

“T do not care what you say! We shall all starve on this 
expedition, unless more care is taken to provide food. Me, I 
am thin as a rail already, and losing weight every day!” 

“Why, that is yoursalvation,” said Pedro. “If youstayedas 
fat as when I first saw you, not even your guardian saint could 
keep the pagans from eating you. Now, you may be spared.” 

The fat man turned on Pedro in mock anger, the youth stepped 
back, laughing, and collided with Morales, who had come. up 
quietly behind. Pedro apologized, but the swarthy man scowled. 

“For a pocket-sized soldier, you take up a deal of room,” 
he said. Pedro bowed, mockingly. 

“T failed to see your greatness, Sefior Morales,” he said 
“Tt is not so plain to others as to yourself.” 

“You need a lesson,” said Morales, thickly. 

“There is a good’ school ground on the other side of those 
shrubs,” suggested Pedro. 

“Agreed!” returned Morales, between his teeth. 

Not till they started off did Peter understand. These men 
were going to fight a duel! It was not fair, he thought; 
Morales was almost twice Pedro’s bulk and strength, and a 
veteran soldier to boot. What could he do? But as he asked 
himself the question, his good offices were rendered needless. 
Don Lope saw the procession, and called a sharp halt. 

“What are you about?” he demanded, striding up. 

“Just going to school, if the captain pleases,” returned 
Pedro, smoothly. 

D’Urrea looked frbm the lowering scowl of Morales to the 
grin which Sebastian simply could not hide, and drew his own 
conclusions. 

“You are going to fight a duel,” he said, severely. 

“T would not call it that,” said Pedro. ‘Sefior Morales was 
going to give me some instruction in sword play, it is true, but 
he means it in pure kindness of heart. A trick which he 
learned in Peru. I am eager to acquire it.” 

“You are eager to be put in irons and sent back to Culiacan,”’ 
said D’Urrea, sternly. ‘The General has forbidden duels, 
Pedro, and his orders must be obeyed. If one of you kills the 
other in unlawful combat, the survivor will hang. As for you, 
Morales, be good enough to keep away from my men, and my 
part of the camp. Begin now!” 

He pointed with his finger, and the swarthy soldier walked 
away, glowering. 

“While you are under my command, Pedro,” went on 
D’Urrea, “I order you to stay away from that fellow.” 

Pedro saluted, and the tall knight walked straight to the 
tent of Coronado. 

(To be continued in January Boys’ Lire) 
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Christmas in Full Dress 


O, SIR, I hate a full-dress suit! Abso- 

lutely, dad, a dress-suit makes me feel 

like a waiter—or an undertaker—or a 

hack-driver—or a movie actor—or an 
alderman—or—or——”’ 

Mr. Crosby lifted his hand, and his tall, broad- 
shouldered, shock-headed son, who apparently was no nephew 
of Beau Brummel, rested on his or’s. 

“Stephen,” said Mr. 
Crosby, “you’re talking 
nonsense! I know you’re a 
rough-and-tumble sort, that 
you like the football field 
more than the dance floor, 
that you’d rather drink 
water in your cupped hands 
than tea from a china cup; 
I know you'd prefer a 
sweaty Mackinaw to a silk- 
lined opera coat, and I 
sympathize with you, 
for that’s the way I was 
when I was your age. 
But listen to me, Ste- 
phen: you’re going to 
college in the fall; how 
do you expect to go 
through four years of it without 
a dress-suit?” 

Steve said something 
about not knowing how he 
should go through four years 
with one, but his father con- 
tinued evenly: “Besides, your 
mother and Lucile want you to 
wear it. So——” 

“So I'll have to wear it,” 
said Steve with keen logic. 
“Ho, hum, I wish I were a 
cave man!” 

“You’re pretty close to it,” 
replied his father; “all you 
need is a cave.” 

It was two o’clock of the day 
before Christmas. At a quarter past Steve, clad in a red 
sweater, a fur cap, a pair of corduroy trousers and a pair of 
hob-nailed shoes that had served in France, sat in one of 
Worth and Company’s covered delivery wagons on his way 
to the suburbs. Worth and Company owned the largest 
department store in town, and Steve’s wagon was jammed 
full of packages for persons who had done everything early 
except their Christmas shopping; even the roof was piled 
high with toy wheelbarrows and automobiles, dolls, rocking- 
horses and paper-covered boxes and bundles of all shapes and 
sizes. Steve’s job was to deliver them—a task that would 
assure him something substantial toward the college course 
that his father had spoken of so dismally. 

As Steve drove the big white horse along the slippery, slush- 
covered streets he thought gloomily of the immediate future. 
Lucile, his older sister, was to be married during Christmas 
week—a quiet, home wedding, fortunately, but he should have 
to attend, nevertheless. That was bad enough, though as long 
as she had to get married, Christmas week would do as well 
as any other week. But why in the’name of all the clanging, 
pealing, crazy wedding-bells, did she have to hold a formal 
reception at the house on Christmas Eve! And why did she 
and his mother and father have to insist that he attend—in full 
dress! He, Steve Crosby, who never had worn a dress-suit 
in his life! 

He drew up in front of a house and lugged out a huge 
package that looked as if it might have held a pair of ostriches. 
Back on the wagon, after he had delivered the birds, his 
thoughts turned again to the dark future. Yes, there was no 
help for it; he should have to attend that reception. His 
father owned an extra dress-suit, and, unfortunately, the thing 
fitted his son, though the coat was a bit tight across the back, 
and the sleeves were rather short—as they would have been 
on any cave man. 

“Ho, hum,” said Steve again and stopped the horse to 
deliver a pair of snowshoes—a Christmas present no doubt for 
some lucky fellow. 

It was remarkable the number of packages that wagon 
contained. At the end of two hours the old horse was looking 
back frequently to see where they all came from. Steve him- 
self began to wonder whether he should be able to deliver all 
the articles before supper; the wagon was still more than half 
full, and he hadn’t yet taken anything from the roof. 

“‘Giddap,”’ he shouted and urged the horse to a trot. 

Darkness was setting in and big wet flakes of snow were 
falling by the time he reached Valley Creek on the far out- 
skirts of the town. The inside of the wagon was almost empty, 
and only some twenty packages were on the top. He had 


















More tugging, more straining 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


a pair of Persian rugs to deliver at a house on the opposite 
side overlooking the deep valley. 

“Giddap, boy, we’re late! That’s the boy!” 

The horse evidently liked being called a boy. He broke 
into a fast trot that drew the rattling wagon up the steep 
approach to the wooden bridge. 

Steve pulled on the left rein to turn him a little, and just 
as the horse’s feet struck the planks he slipped on a piece of 
ice and went to his knees. 

“Whoa!”’ cried Steve. 

- The horse plunged to his feet. The wagon slewed 
sharply to the right, and Steve held his breath as he felt 
the top-heavy vehicle go up on two wheels, 
strike the hand-rail and then slowly settle 
back with a bump. 

“Boy, that was close!” he exclaimed. 

At that instant he saw a flash 
of white, then heard the swish 
of branches down in the creek 
valley, and then an indistinct 
thud. 

He sat silent for several mo- 
ments, frowning. One of his 
packages had slid off the roof. 
He climbed down from the 
wagon and peered over the side 
of the bridge, but the valley 
was shrouded in darkness. He 
snapped on his flashlight, but 
all he could see were the tops of 
birches and pines, heavy and 
white with snow. Then he 
climbed to the top of wagon; 
the packages were all in heap at one side, where they 
had slid. Well, he was rushed; he hadn’t time to go 
down after the missing package now. He’d get it 
first thing in the morning. 

He drove on and delivered the Persian rugs, drove 
back, stopped a moment on the bridge to peer down again 
and then continued on his way. 

He reached Worth’s with his wagon empty at half-past 
seven, reported at the office, put the horse to bed and then set 
out for home, hungry as an anaconda and tired as a Gypsy’s 
dog. It had been a pretty hard day, and now at the end of it 
he had to attend a reception in his father’s dress-suit! 

As Steve was finishing his supper in the kitchen he heard 
the first guests arrive. How he hated them, especially the 
men! Men who were able to feel at ease in undertaker’s pants 
and a white enameled, ironing-board shirt! Then Mr. Crosby 
entered the kitchen. 

“Well, Stephen,” he said with a smile, “I'll help you into 
that suit of mine, if you like.” 

“Tf you don’t,” replied Steve, “I’ll never attend Lucy’s 
reception!” 

“All right, come along.” And Mr. Crosby led the way 
upstairs. 

Steve got into the shirt and pants by himself; that was 
simple, compared with what was to follow. With the aid of 
his father—and a shoe-horn—he got the pumps on—and 
thought how comfortable he had been in his hobnails. 

“Now,” said Mr. Crosby, picking up the collar and 
necktie, ‘‘now for the battle!’ 

Poor Steve looked as if he were about to be guillo- 
tined. Snap! In went the back collar button, and 
the collar spread out like a pair of wings. Then— 

Snap again! And Mr. Crosby buttoned the left 
wing in front. He grasped the other wing—and it 
was D day and H hour. The battle had begun! 

“Ouch!” cried Steve. “ You’ve got a piece of my 
neck!” 

Mr. Crosby unbuttoned his son’s neck and tried 
again. He strained and tugged, and Steve gasped and 
rolled his eyes, like a man who is being strangled. 
Downstairs some one was playing the piano, and the 
strains mingled with the strains of the grunting father. 

The first offensive ended with the right wing unable 
to reach its objective. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Crosby, “and I'll try again.” 

Steve slumped into a chair. The father grasped the 
collar again and for a moment looked as if he were 
going to put his foot on his son’s neck. More tugging, 
more straining, more grunting and perspiring and— 
click! Hurrah! Both wings are in line, general! 

Mr. Crosby wiped his hands on his handkerchief. 
“That‘collar is rather large for you, Stephen,” he said, 
panting. 






“Large!’’ gasped Steve, struggling for breath. 

“Yes; anyonescould drop a cat down your neck!” 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is,’ Steve replied, “Id 
feel sorry for the cat!” 

“Never mind,” said his father, “it’ll pass, I guess. 
Now for the necktie.” 

Seven times Mr. Crosby tied that necktie before he could 
get the bows even. Then he took an eraser and began to 
clean the thumb-prints and finger-marks away from the collar 
—probably so the detectives wouldn’t be able to find out who 
had tied the tie. 

“The worst is over,” he said encouragingly. 
to do now is slip the coat on.” 

Steve held out his arms—and in five minutes he was a tailor- 
made man. 

“It’s a bit tight across the back, Stephen, but perhaps— 
ahem—you’ll have a suit of your own before you go to college.” 

“T hope not!” said Steve. 

Mr. Crosby took his boy by the arm. “Just have a look at 
yourself in the mirror before you go downstairs.” 

“Ts it a good strong mirror?”’ asked Steve. 

Mr. Crosby laughed. “Oh, you don’t look nearly so bad as 
you feel.” 

Steve stole one glance—after which he was ashamed to look 
himself in the face. “I guess I’ll go down now,” he said. 


“All we have 


HE Crosby house was an old Colonial affair, one of the 

largest in town. The reception-room that Steve entered a 
minute later had,a waxed floor that reflected the high ceiling, 
the sparkling chandeliers, the wreaths and festoons of holly 
and evergreens and yes, mistletoe. Over by the piano laughing 
young men and women were grouped round his sister and the 
tall young fellow, Jim Henshaw, who soon was to become his 
brother. 

Steve started forward, and his right foot stepped on a 
treacherous rug—one that slipped and tried to throw him. 
Only the boy’s football training saved him from a bad fall, but 
it didn’t save him from the eyes of the guests. 

“Oh, here comes my brother,’’ said Lucile. 

Steve tried to look nonchalant, but his collar wouldn’t let 
him. In a moment he was being introduced—bowing to the 
wrong women, shaking hands with the wrong men, saying 
“I’m pleased to meet you,”’ when he meant anything but that! 
Christmas eve! Time of gladness and good- ilowehipt May- 
be, but not for him! 

Just then one of the ladies dropped-her handkerchief, as 
young ladies have a habit of doing. Steve recovered it for her, 
and his hard-boiled shirt-front was ruined. 

The man who was to be his brother drew him a little aside. 
“Steve,” he whispered, “what do you think of a man who’d 
wear a rig like you and I have on if he didn’t have to?” 

“I think he ought to be kept in a cage,”’ replied Steve. 

“Golly, so do I! Right this minute I’d like to be out on 
snowshoes, with a fur cap and red Mackinaw!” 

Steve’s eyes flashed. “Jim,” he said, “I always knew you 
were all right! You bet I’d like to be with you!” 

At nine o’clock Lucile led her guests into the dining-room, 
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where a long table was set with all sorts of attractive dishes 
and. poor Steve’s collar was so tight that he was sure he 
couldn’t eat. Nevertheless he sat down with the others. 

One of the tall candles ‘directly in front of him began to burn 
unevenly, as candles will even on Christmas eve. He reached 
out quickly with both hands to straighten it—and heard an 
ominous rip, a horrible, sickening sound such as only a tight 
coat can make. Like a locust, Steve had split up the back. 

“Steve, what was that noise?’’ Lucile asked from across 
the table. 


EVERAL of the men, low fellows of doubtful taste, glanced 

slyly at one another and began topass remarks. Mr. Crosby, 

at the head of the table, looked at his son with some apprehen- 

sion; there were little beads of perspiration on Steve’s forehead. 

“T think,” Steve gulped out at last, ““maybe something 
ripped—something—ah—er—something——” 

“What was it?’’ demanded Lucile. 

Steve swallowed hard and felt like rushing headlong from 
the room, overturning the table as he went. 

Jim whispered something to his bride-to-be, and Lucile, 
like a sensible girl, turned the conversation into channels that 
were more open. 

Steve went through the motions of eating, but he didn’t 
enjoy himself. All he could think of was that rip in his coat 
and the great gash of white that must be showing. 

“Do you know, Stevie,” the fair-haired girl at his left was 
saying, “I just adore Christmas! It makes one feel so—ob, 
so deliciously good and comfortable and everything. Isn't 
this just the finest party ever!” 

Steve didn’t dare say what he thought. 

“T suppose I’m a bit sentimental,”’ the fair young creature 
went on. “But sentiment is different from sentimentality, you 
know. What a positively divine piece of cake this is!” She 
bit it just to prove it, and Steve took the opportunity to cive 
a hitch at his collar. 

When the cake had gone the way of all food, divine or 
otherwise, the young sentimentalist continued: “ Now 
on Christmas eve I like to think of the kiddies asleep and 
waiting for Santa Claus. Don’t you? Think of the dear 
little girls and boys all over the world waking to find 
their toys and presents under the Christmas tree. Think 
how happy they'll be! And—dear, dear me—think of 
those who expect presents and 
won’t get them! Doesn't it 
make you want to weep? It 
does me.” 

Steve nodded. He was im- 
pressed, but in rather a curious 
way. For the moment he had 
forgotten his torn coat and was 
thinking of the package that 
had fallen from the top of the 
wagon up at Valley Creek. 
Suppose it was a present for 
some poor little boy or girl! 
Suppose it was the only gift 
the child would get! Christmas 
spoiled in some unknown home, 
just as his own Christmas eve 
had been spoiled! Spoiled, yes, 
and because he shouldn’t be 
able to recover the package in 
time, for children get up early 
on Christmas morning. He groaned. 

“Pardon me, Stevie, but aren’t you feeling well?” inquired 
the young thing sympathetically. 

“TI—I’m_ not quite myself,” replied Steve—which was per- 
fectly true. “‘I—TI think I'll have to leave you.” 

“Oh, what a shame!” 

Steve pushed his chair back and tried to rise without at- 
tracting attention. It can’t be done! To the boy it seemed 
as if everyone had stopped eating just to watch him. The 
dining-room was utterly devoid of sound. His father was 
staring at him; his mother was staring at him; his sister was 
staring at him. Everyone was staring at him! 

‘Why, Steve,” cried Lucile, “ what’s the matter?” 

Steve whirled. ‘Look at my coat!’’ he replied savagely. 
“That’s what’s the matter!’’ And he rushed for the door. 
The cave man had had enough of society. 

Steve found his hobnails in the shed and put them on. 
Then grabbing a hat, a spare flashlight and a raincoat, he ran 
out into the night—a night slippery with sleet. 

By the time Mr. Crosby had given up searching the house 
for his somewhat abrupt son, Steve was at the bridge. What a 
night it was, chill and black, wet and slippery! Nevertheless 
he felt somehow happy—a circumstance that was owing, 
in. part at least, to the fact that he had ripped off his 
collar. 

He flashed his light down into the valley. Then he left the 
bridge and started down the bank; it was a bit like descending 
a ladder propped against a prickly-pear tree. Sharp branches 
jabbed at his body and scratched his face and hands. Ina few 
minutes his rhincoat must have looked like a choice remnant 
on bargain.day. . Stones slipped from beneath his groping feet 
and went bounding down, as if in glee at beating him to the 
bottom. Several times he lost his hold and fell, only to b ing 
up against the trunk of a friendly pine. Yet he was still happy, 
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for this was the sort of thing he loved—trees and slopes and 
snow and ice. 

Half-way down he paused for breath and flashed the light 
about here and there. Suddenly he gave a cry of joy. There 
in the upper branches of a sturdy old birch was a package 


‘ that gleamed large and rectangular and white! 


““What luck!” he cried and, turning, rose to his feet. 

The next instant—swish!—his feet slipped from under him, 
and he went crashing, tumbling and sliding in the direction of 
the creek. If there had been any stars to see and hear, they 
might have winked and whispered to one another that a bear— 
or a cave man—was on his way to get a drink. 

As a matter of fact, Steve landed with a tinkling crash on the 
thin ice along shore, and his father’s dress-suit—‘*‘ You’d better 
give it to the rag man, dad!”’ 

Steve got his bath even if it weren’t Saturday night. He 
crawled out and <tood for a few minutes, trembling with the 
cold. Just for an instant he felt uncomfortable; then he re- 
membered how he had felt on the waxed floor and at the table, 
and he was all right again. 

He glanced about and finally found the Christmas birch 

























that held the package. It was one-third the way up the bank. 
He started to climb. 

Going down Steve and the dress-suit had suffered most in 
the rear; now they suffered in front. He barked his shins; he 
scraped kis knees; he tore his sleeves. At last, breathing 
heavily, he grasped the trunk of the birch. 


T’S no easy task, climbing a tree covered with ice, but Steve 
didn’t mind; he knew what it was to struggle into a stiff 
collar. Up the birch he went like “us poor sailors,” and 
only he knows the satisfaction of clasping that package to 
his bosom, manly. enough but no longer smooth and 
white. 

At the base of the tree again, he started up the hill, steadily, 
doggedly and a few feet ata time. In ten minutes he was at the 
top, out of breath, tingling with scratches and bruises and look- 
ing as if the Furies had invited him to dinner. But—he was 
still happy! 

After glancing hastily at the package, he set off toward home 
at a dogtrot and arrived—just as the guests were saying good- 
by—‘‘and I know you and Jim will be so happy, Lucy!” 
Steve had intended to enter by the back door, but some one 
with a pair of eyes that a lynx would have been proud to own 


‘caught sight of him slinking across the yard and, mistaking 


him perhaps for a tramp or a thief, shouted: “Hey, there, you! 
Where you goin’?” 

Steve put his head down and then raised it quickly as he 
heard the agonized voice of his mother: “Stephen! Oh, my 
good land!” followed at once by his father’s: “Steve, is that 
you? Come here!” 

Steve lowered his head and went. The ladies gathered their 
skirts about them and edged closer to their escorts, as if they 
could protect them! 

“Stephen,.what in heaven’s name does this mean!” 


The horse went to his knees 
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Steve looked at his father and replied as if there were not a 
dress-suit in sight: “‘ Dad, I know I look like a‘scarecrow, but 
I’ve been up to Valley Creek to recover a package that fell off 
my wagon this afternoon. I remembered it af the table. I 
thought it might be a Christmas present for some little girl or 
boy, so I went and got it. Here.’’ And he handed the box to 
his father, whose eyebrows lifted and remained so even after 
he had examined it under the light. 

“Very good, Stephen. You did right to get it to-night,” 
he said. 

“How lucky Lucy is,’’ the fair young thing whispered to her 
companion, “that he’s only her brother and not her intended 
husband!” 

On the whole Steve got off pretty easily; it was Christmas 
eve, you know, and no one likes to be severe at such times— 
Santa Claus can play at that game, too! 

Steve went straight to his room, changed his clothes and 
came down to where the family were gathered in front of the 
fireplace. “‘Where’s the box, dad?” he asked. 

“Tt’s up on my radiator, thawing out.” 

“‘Well, sir, there must be an address on it. As soon as the 
thing is dry I'll take it to the 
house where it belongs. It ought 

x os to be delivered to-night.” 

“Don’t fret. You’ve had 
enough to worry you to- 
night.” . 

“But, dad, suppose——” 

“Stephen,” Mr. Crosby in- 
terrupted. him, “you’ve got 
black: circles under your eyes. 
I want you to go to bed right 
now! Fortunately, the box is 
for some one in our own block. 
I'll assume the responsibility 
of delivering it. Good-night!” 

So Steve climbed the stairs, 
removed his lothes and got into 
bed—still happy. 

IHHRISTMAS dawned over a 

world allinwhite—white fields, 
white valleys, white houses and 
fine white flakes whirling down. 
Through Steve’s open window 
came the delicious pungent odor of wood 
smoke, the mellow peals of church bells and 
the muffled sounds ‘of distant singing. Up 
went Steve’s feet. Up went blankets, quilt 
and sheets. Flop! Down-they all came in 
a heap. Steve had turned a sumersault in 
bed on Christmas morning! 

“Merry Christmas, Stephen! You come 
right down here fore you break that bed!” 

“Merry Christmas, ma! Be right 
down.” - 

Oh, boy, what a Christmas! Snow, snow, 
snow, as white as—as the front of a dress- 
shirt! Steve grinned as he looked out of 
the window at the black trees against the 
white background. “Christmas in full 
dress!” he said to himself and grinned again. 

Then he thought of last night and 
i grinned oncemore. A fewturnsandshakesand 
he was dressed. Then down the stairs he went three at a time. 

“Merry Christmas, Steve!” 

“Merry Christmas, dad and ma! 
Lucile! Where’s Jim?” 

Jim arrived, heavily laden, right after breakfast. Then they 
all gathered round the tree in front of the huge fireplace, and 
Mr. Crosby took charge. There were presents for every one— 
neckties of all sorts for the father, fine linens hand- 
embroidered for the mother, and for Lucile everything that a 
girl could desire. . 

“‘Jim—Jim, you’re a peach!” cried Steve suddenly as he 
opened the package that had been handed to him and took out 
a pair of snowshoes, a genuine beaver cap and a gaudy fur- 
lined red and black Mackinaw. 

And while he was gloating over the gifts his father handed 
him a flat rectangular box that looked as if it had been dragged 
several miles through snow and slush. “This is also for you, 
Stephen,” he said. 

“Why, that’s the box I fetched home last night!” said 
Steve. ‘“‘Who’s it for? Not for me, dad! I'll put on my 
snowshoes and deliver it right away.” 

“Tt’s already delivered,” said Mr. Crosby, and every one 
grinned. “It’s for you, as I said—a present from your ma and 
me. Open it.” 

Steve opened it, and there, not any the worse for snow and 
slush, lay—a brand new dress-suit! 

““Well—well—” began Steve. Then he grinned. “I guess 
the joke’s on me. But, dad and ma, it’s awfully nice of you!” 

“You'll find it handy when you’re at college,’ said Mr. 
Crosby. ‘Oh, you’ll learn to wear it!” 

“When I need it I’ll telegraph you to come and help me 
into it!” said Steve, turning again to the snowshoes, the 
genuine beaver cap and the gaudy fur-lined red and black 
Mackinaw. 





Merry Christmas, 
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better to go 
around. The 
hollow, how- 
ever, was 
quite long and 
we decided 
presently to 
cross it. We 
descended a 
little way 
when Jones 
suddenly 
barred my 
progress with 
his big arm. 

“Listen,” 
he whispered. 

It was quiet 
in the woods; 
only a faint 
breeze stirred the pine needles; and 
the weird, gray darkness seemed 
to be approaching under the trees. 

I heard the patter of light, hard 
hoofs on the scaly sides of the 
hollow. 








Il 


E MADE a hearty meal, succeeding which Jones 

and I walkedt hrough the woods toward the rim. 

A yellow promontory, huge and glistening, in- 

vited us westward, and after a detour of half a 
mile we reached it. The points of the rim, striking out into 
the immense void, always drew me irresistibly. We found 
the view from this rock one of startling splendor. The corru- 
gated rim wall of the middle wing extended to the west, at this 
moment apparently running into the setting sun. The gold 
glare, touching up the millions of facets of chiseled stone, 
created color and brilliance too glorious and intense for the 
gaze of men. And looking downward was like looking into 
the placid, blue, bottomless depths of the Pacific. 

“Here, help me push off this stone,” I said to Jones. We 
heaved a huge round stone, and were encouraged to feel it 
move. Fortunately we had a little slope; the boulder groaned, 
rocked and began to slide. Just as it toppled over I glanced 
at the second hand of my watch. Then with eyes over the rim 
we waited. The silence was the silence of the canyon, dead and 
vast, intensified by our breathless earstrain. Ten long palpi- 
tating seconds and no sound! I gave up. The distance was 
too great for sound to reach us. Fifteen seconds—seventeen— 
eighteen—— 

With that a puff of air seemed to rise, and on it the most 
awful bellow of thunderous roar. It rolled up and widened, 
deadened to burst out and roll louder, then slowly, like moun- 
tains on wheels, rumbled under the rim-walls, passing on and 
on, to roar back in echo from cliffs of the mesas. Roar and 
rumble—roar and rumble! for two long moments the dull and 
hollow echoes rolled at us, to die away slowly in the far-distant 
canyons. ; 

“That’s a darned deep hole,” commented Jones. 

Twilight stole down on us idling there, silent, content to 
watch the red glow pass away from the buttes and peaks, the 
color deepening downward to meet the ebon shades of night 
creeping up like a dark tide. 

On turning toward the camp we essayed a short cut, which 
brought us to a deep hollow with stony walls, which seemed 
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“Deer?” I asked my companion 
in a low voice. 

“Yes; see,” he replied, pointing ahead, “just right 
under that broken wall of rock, right there on this side; 
they’re going down.” 

I descried gray objects, the color of the rocks, moving 
down like shadows. 

“Have they scented us?” 

“Hardly; the breeze is against us. Maybe they heard 
us break a twig. They’ve stopped, but they are not 
looking our way. Now I wonder * 

Rattling of stones set into movement by some quick, 
sharp action, an indistinct crash, but sudden, as of the 
impact of soft, heavy bodies, a strange wild sound 
preceded in rapid succession violent brushings and 
thumpings in the scrub of the hollow. 

“Lion jumped a deer,” yelled Jones. “Right under 
our eyes! Come on! Hi! Hi! Hi!” 

He ran down the incline yelling all of the way, and I kept 
close to him, adding my yells to his, and gripping my revolver. 
Toward the bettom the thicket barred our progress so that we 
had to smash through and I came out a little ahead of Jones. 
And farther up the hollow I saw a’gray swiftly bounding object 
too long and too low for a deer, and I hurriedly shot six 
times at it. 

“By George! Come here,” called my companion. “How’s 
this for quick work? It’s a yearling doe.” 

In another moment I leaned over a gray mass huddled at 
Jones’s feet. It was a deer gasping and choking. I plainly 
heard the wheeze of blood in its throat, and the sound, like 
a death-rattle, affected me powerfully. Bending closer, I saw 
where one side of the neck, low down, had been terribly 
lacerated. 

““Waa-hoo!” pealed down the slope. 

“That’s Emett,” cried Jones, answering the signal. “If 
you have another shot put this doe out of agony.” 

But I had not a shot left, nor did either of us have a clasp 
knife. We stood there while the doe gasped and quivered. 
The peculiar sound, probably made by the intake of air through 
the laceration of the throat, on the spur of the moment seemed 
pitifully human. 

I felt that the struggle for life and death in any living thing 
was a horrible spectacle. With great interest I had studied 
natural selection, the variability of animals under different con- 
ditions of struggling existence, the law whereby one animal 
struck down and devoured another.~ But I had never seen and 
heard that law enacted on such a scale; and suddenly I ab- 
horred it. 

Emett strode to us through the gathering darkness. 

“What’s up?” he asked quickly. 

He carried my Remington in one hand and his Winchester 
in the other; and he moved so assuredly and loomed up so big 
in the dusk that I experienced a sudden little rush of feeling 
as to what his advent might mean at a time of real peril. 

“Emett, I’ve lived to see many things,” replied Jones, “but 
this is the first time I ever saw a lion jump a deer right under 
my nose!” 
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As Emett bent over to seize the long ears of the deer, I 
noticed the gasping had ceased. 

“Neck broken,” he said, lifting the head. ‘‘ Must have been 
an all-Sred strong lion. He’ll come back, you may be sure of 
that. Let’s skin out the quarters and hang the carcass up 
in a tree!” 

We returned to camp in a half an hour, the richer for our 
walk by a quantity of fresh venison. Upon being acquainted 
with our adventure, Jim expressed himself rather more fairly 
than was his customary way. 

“Shore, that beats all! I knowed there was a lion some- 
wheres, because Don wouldn’t lie down. I'd like to get a pop 
at the brute.” 

I believed Jim’s wish found an echo in all our hearts. At 
any rate, to hear Emett and Jones express regret over the death 
of the doe justified in some degree my own feelings, and I 
thought it was not so much the death, but the lingering and 
terrible manner of it, and especially how vividly it connoted 
the wild-life drama of the plateau. The tragedy we had all but 
interrupted occurred every night, perhaps often in the day and 
likely at different points at the same time. Emett told how he 
had found fourteen piles of bleached bones and dried hair in 
the thickets of less than a mile of the hollow on which we were 
encamped. 

“We'll rope the danged cats, boys, or we'll kill them.” 

“Tt’s blowing cold. Hey, Navvy, coco! coco!” called Emett. 

The Indian, carefully laying aside his cigarette, kicked up 
the fire and threw on more wood. 

“Discass! (cold)” he said to me. 

I replied, “Me savvy—yes.” 

“Sleep-ie?” he asked. 

“Mucha,” I returned. 

While we carried on a sort of novel conversation full of 
Navajo, English, and gestures, darkness settled down black. 
I saw the stars disappear; the wind changing to the north 
grew colder and carried a breath of snow. I like north wind 
best—from under the warm blankets—because of the roar and 
Jull and lull and roar in the pines. Crawling into the bed 
presently, I lay there and listened to the rising storm-wind fora 
long time. Sometimes it swelled and crashed like the sound of 
a breaker on the beach, but mostly, from a low incessant moan, 
it rose and filled to a mighty rush, then suddenly lulled. This 
lull, despite a wakeful, thronging mind, was conducive to sleep. 


“Coco bueno (fire good).” 


IV 


O BE awaked from pleasant dreams is the lot of man. The 

Navajo aroused me with his singing, and when I peeped 
languidly from under the flap of my sleeping bag, I felt a cold 
air and saw fleecy flakes of white drifting through the small 
window of my tent. 

“Snow; by all that’s lucky!” I exclaimed, remembering 
Jones’s hopes. Straightway my languor vanished and getting 
into my boots and coat I went outside. Navvy’s bed lay in six 
inches of snow. The forest was beautifully white. A fine 
dazzling snow was falling. I walked to the roaring camp-fire. 
Jim’s biscuits, well browned and of generous size, had just been 
dumped into the middle of our breakfast cloth, a tarpaulin 
spread on the ground; the coffee pot steamed fragrantly, and 
a Dutch oven sizzled with a great number of slices of venison. 

“Did you hear the Indian chanting?” asked Jones, who sat 
with his horny hands to the blaze. 

“‘T heard his singing.” 

“No, it wasn’t a song; the Navajo never sings in the morn- 
ing. What you heard was his morning prayer, a chant, a re- 
ligious and solemn ritual to the break of day. Emett says it is 
a custom of the desert tribe. You remember how we saw the 
Mokis sitting on the roofs of their little adobe huts in the gray 
of the morning. They always greet the sun in that way. The 
Navajos chant.” 

It certainly was worth remembering, I thought, and men- 
tally observed that I would wake up thereafter and listen to 
the Indian. 

“Good luck and bad!” went on Jones. “Snow is what we 
want, but now we can’t find the scent of our lion of last 
night.” 

“What’s on for to-day?” queried Emett. 

“I guess we may as well hang around camp, and rest the 
hounds,” replied Jones. “I did intend to go after the lion 
that killed the deer, but this snow has taken away the scent.” 

“Shore, it’ll stop snowin’ Soon,” said Jim. 

The falling snow had thinned out and looked like flying 
powder; the leaden clouds, rolling close to the tree-tops, grew 
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brighter and brighter; bits of azure sky shone through 
rifts. 

Navvy had tramped off to find the horses, and not long after 
his departure he sent out a prolonged yell that echoed through 
the forest. 

“‘Something’s up,” said Emett instantly. 
yells like that at a horse.” 

We waited quietly for a moment, expecting to hear the yell 
repeated. It was not, though we soon heard the jangle of bells, 
which told us he had the horses coming. He appeared off to 
the right, riding Foxie and racing the others toward camp. 

““Cougie—mucha big—dam!”’ he said, leaping off the mus- 
tang to confront us. 

‘“‘Emett, does he mean he saw a cougar or a track?” ques- 
tioned Jones. 

““Me savvy,” replied the Indian. “Butteen, butteen!” 

“He says, trail—trail,” put in Emett. “I guess I’d better 
go and see.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said Jones. “Jim, keep the hounds tight 
and hurry with the horses’ oats.” : 

We followed the tracks of the horses which led southwest 
toward the rim, and a quarter of a mile from camp we crossed 
a lion trail running at right angles with our direction. 

“Old Sultan!” I cried, breathlessly, recognizing that the 
tracks had been made by a giant lion we had named Sultan. 
They were huge, round, and deep, and with my spread hand 
I could not reach across one of them. 

Without a word, Jones strode off on the trail. It headed 
east and after a short distance turned toward camp. I suppose 
Jones knew what the lion had been about, but to Emett and 
me it was mystifying. Two hundred yards from camp we 
came to a fallen pine, the body of which was easily six feet high. 
On the side of this log, almost on top, were two enormous lion 
tracks, imprinted in the mantle of snow. From here the trail 
led off northeast. 

“Darn me!” ejaculated Jones. “The big critter came right 
into camp; he scented our lions, and raised up on this log to 
look over.” 

Wheeling, he started for camp on the trot. Emett and I kept 
even with him. Words were superfluous. We knew what was 
coming. A made-to-order lion trail could not have equalled 
the one right in the back yard of our camp. 

“Saddle up!” said Jones, with the sharp inflection of words 
that had come to thrill me. “Jim, Old Sultan has taken a look 
at us since break of day.” 

I got into my chaps, rammed my little automatic into its 
saddle holster and mounted. Foxie seemed to want to go. 
The hounds came out of their sheds and yawned, looking at us 
knowingly. Emett spoke a word to the Navajo, and then we 
were trotting down through the forest. The sun had broken 
out warm, causing water to drip off the snow-laden pines. The 
three of us rode close behind Jones, who spoke low and sternly 
to the hounds. 

What an opportunity to watch Don! I wondered how soon 
he would catch the scent of the trail. He led the pack as usual 
and kept to a leisurely dog-trot. When within twenty yards 
of the fallen log, he stopped for an instant and held up his 
head, though without exhibiting any suspicion or uneasiness. 

The wind blew strong at our backs, a circumstance that 
probably kept Don so long in ignorance of the trail. A few 
yards farther on, however, he 
stopped and raised his fine head. 
He lowered it and trotted on only 
to stop again. His easy air of 
satisfaction with the morning sud- 
denly vanished. His savage hunt- 
ing instinct awakened through 
some channel to raise the short 
yellow hair on his neck and shoul- 
ders and make it stand stiff. He 
stood undecided with warily shift- 
ing nose, then jumped forward with 
a yelp. Another jump brought 
another sharp cry from him. 
Sounder, close behind, echoed the 
yelp. Jude began to whine. Then 
Don, with a wild howl, leaped ten 
feet to alight on the lion trail and 
to break into wonderfully rapid 
flight. The seven other hounds, 
bunched in a black and yellow 
group, tore after him, filling the 
forest with their wild uproar. 

Don slipped out of sight amiong 
the pines. The others strung along 
the trail, glinted across the sunlit 
patches. The black pup was neck 
and neck with Ranger. Sounder 
ran at their heels, leading the other 
pups. Moze dashed on doggedly 
ahead of Jude. 

But for us to keep to the open 
forest, close to the hounds, was not 
in the nature of a lion chase. Old 
Sultan’s trail turned due west when j 
he began to go down the little hollows and their interven- 
ing ridges. We lost ground. The pack left us behind. The 
slope of the plateau became decided. We rode out of the 
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pines to find the snow falling in the open. Water ran in little 
gullies and glistened on the sagebrush. A half mile farther 
down the snow had gone. We came upon the hounds running 
at fault, except Sounder, and he had given up. 

“All over,” sang out Jones, turning his horse. ‘The lion’s 


‘track and his scent have gone with the snow. I reckon we’ll 


do as well to wait until to-morrow. He’s down in the middle 
wing somewhere and it is my idea we might catch his trail as 
he comes back.” 

The sudden dashing aside of our hopes was exasperating. 
There seemed no help for it; abrupt ending to exciting chases 
were but features of the lion hunt. The warm sun had been 
hours on the lower end of the plateau, where the snow never 
lay long; and even if we found a fresh morning trail in the 
sand, the heat would have burned out the scent. 

So rapidly did the snow thaw that by the time we reached 
camp only the shady patches were left. 

It was almost eleven o’clock when I lay down on my bed to 
rest awhile and fell asleep. The tramp of a horse awakened 
me. I heard Jim calling Jones. Thinking it was time to eat 
I went out. The snow had all disappeared and the forest was 
as brown as ever. Jim sat on his horse and Navvy appeared 
riding up to the hollow, leading the saddle horses. 

“Jones, get out,” called Jim. 

“Can’t you let a fellow 
sleep? , I’m not hungry,” 
replied Jones testily. 

“Get out and saddle up,” 
continued Jim. 

Jones burst out of his 
tent, with rumpled hair and 
sleepy eyes. 

“T went over to see the 
carcass of the deer an’ found 
a lion sittin’ up in the tree, 
feedin’ for all he was worth. 
He jumped out an’ ran up 
the hollow an’ over the rim. 
So I rustled back for you 
fellows. Lively now, we'll 
get this one sure.” 

“Was it the big fellow?” 

I asked. 

“No, but he ain’t no 
kitten; an’ he’s a fine color, 
sort of reddish. I never 
seen one just as 
bright. Where’s XS 
Emett?” 

“T don’t know. . 
He was here a little 
while ago. Shall I 
signal for 
him?” 

“Don’t yell,” 
cried Jones, 
holding up his 
fingers. “Be 
quiet now.” 

Without 


® another-word we finished saddling, mounted and, close 
@ together, with the hounds in front, rode through the 
forest toward the rim. 
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E RODE in different directions toward the hollow, the 
better to chance meeting with Emett, but none of us 
caught a glimpse of him. 

It happened that when we headed into the hollow it was 
at a point just above where the deer carcass hung in the scrub 
oak. Don, in spite of Jones’s stern yells, let out his eager 
hunting yelp and darted down the slope. The pack bolted 
after him and in less than ten seconds were racing up the 
hollow, their thrilling, blending bays a welcome spur to action. 
Though I spoke not a word to my mustang nor had time to 
raise the bridle, he wheeled to one side and began to run. The 
other horses also kept to the ridge, as I could tell by the 
pounding of hoofs on the soft turf. The hounds in full cry 
right -under us urged-our good steeds to a terrific pace. It was 
well that the ridge afforded clear going. 

The speed at which we traveled, however, fast as it was, 
availed not to keep up with the pack. . In a short half mile, 
just as the hollow sloped and merged into level ground, they 
left us behind and disappeared’so quickly as almost to frighten 
me. My mustang plunged out of the forest to the rim and 
dashed along, apparently unmindful of the chasm. The red 
and yellow surface blurred in a blinding glare. I heard the 


chorus of hounds, 
but as its direction 
baffled me I trusted 
to my horse and I 
did well, for soon 
he came to a dead 
halt on the rim. 

Then I heard the 
hounds below me. 
I had but time to 
see the character of 
the place — long, 
yellow promonto- 
ries running out and 
slopes of weathered stone reaching 
up between to a level with the rim— 
when in a dwarf pine growing just 
over the edge I caught sight of 
a long, red, pantherish body. 

I whooped to my followers now 
close upon me and leaping off hauled 
out my Remington and ran to the 
cliff The lion’s long, slender body, 
of a rare golden-red color, bright, 
clean, black-tipped and white-bel- 
lied, proclaimed it a female of ex- 
ceeding beauty. I could have 
touched her with a fishing rod and 
saw how easily she could be roped 
from where I stood. The tree in which she had taken refuge 
grew from the head of a weathered slope and rose close to 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Spare Time 


HEN Doctor Peters invited me to spend Christmas 

with him and the two days it was sandwiched 

between, I was tickled pink; but when I got there 

and found he’d invited the new principal of the 
High School, Mr. James Briggs, and I had to spend Christmas 
Eve sitting around hearing the doctor and the schoolmaster 
talk about SUCCESS in capital letters, I decided it was too 
good for Johnnie Kelly. I made believe I was tired, went up 
to my room, and half an hour later, raising the window, got 
out on the porch roof with my skates over my shoulder; and 
as I turned around, there was the school-teacher doing the 
same thing! 

He put his finger to his lips and both of us finished the 
downward trip in silence. But while he was playing fireman 
sliding down, the hook that held the thermometer. to the post 
caught the front of his shirt, pulled it out of his pants, and slit 
it up to the neck. 

I thought he’d bust laughing. 

“T’m tired of being good,” he confessed when he could speak; 
“T want to play hookey; but I was afraid to go out the door for 
fear of a board squeaking, or bumping into something—me, not 
the board—and, anyhow, it wouldn’t be half as much fun.” 

I knew how he felt. He was a pretty good scout, even if he 
was a teacher. He poked in his shirt, blew on his hands, and 
we started off down the street, side by side. A litte snow 
had fallen, but the wind had blown it off the lake, and the skat- 
ing in the moonlight was bully. Mr. Briggs didn’t talk 
school a-tall, but was full of Indians and shooting and the 
Last of the Mohicans and Abercrombie, and all those other 
old-timers that were real thrillers, and we had a bully time. 

It was after twelve when we got back and shinned up a dif- 
ferent pillar so’s not to meet the thermometer; but as he 
swung up on the roof, the sweater under his coat must have 
made it extra tight, for there was a rip, and away went the 
seam in the back of his coat from his main deck clear up to his 
topmast. 

“Well, Johnnie,” says he, mournfully looking at his coat and 
shirt when we got inside his room, “T’ve still got trousers.” 

Yet he was in a pickle because he didn’t have others with 
him, and he lived a ways out of town up Ti Creek. What could 
he do in the morning? So I volunteered to go over tohis house 


“That's right, call the 
police and get laughed at” 





“and get him a new outfit. He gave me the key to his house, 


the old lady that keeps house for him being with her daughter 
for Christmas, and out I went by the back-door way. I skated 
down the creek and back again with the coat and shirt. 

When I reached town again, there wasn’t a light. Every- 
body was in bed. But as I passed Judge Wallace’s, if there 
wasn’t Santa Claus climbing in the parlor window with a pack 
on his back, a jumping-jack and a doll sticking out the top! 

I put down my skates quietly so they wouldn’t clink and 
give me away, hung the coat and shirt over a rose-bush, and 
snooked up and grabbed Santa by the legs. 

“Caught you this time, Judge,” I laughed. 

He let go, and down we come into the flower-bed. His 
whiskers caught in the rose-bush and stayed there; and when 
I got a good look at him in, the moonlight, sprawled against 
the cellar window, it wasn’t Judge Wallace or anyone I knew. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“Santa Claus,” he answered. “Ssh! don’t spoil things; you 
believed in me once.” And he began to chuckle. 

I knew there were all kinds of Santa Clauses around this 
night—fat, skinny, known and unknown—“ But,” thinks I 
to myself, “it’s pretty late for a stranger to be playing Santa.” 

“Come on in and let the Judge say you’re all right,”’ I sug- 
gested, “and I’ll run along home.” 

To my surprise, he laughed again. 

“You won’t laugh in about two seconds,” I told him, and I 
took a good breath to holler. 

“That’s right,” he agreed calmly, “call the police, and get 
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laughed at. Otherwise, come along some place where our talk- 
ing won’t disturb people. Then when you've listened, do 
what you think is best.” 

“T warn you, old whiskers,” I says as he put on his beard 
and a coat which he took from the porch-rail, “if you start any 
funny business, I’ll holler like a forty horse-power sireene.” 

He certainly looked funny as he trudged ahead of me with 
that short jacket of his pulled over his flimsy masquerade, and 
I was half-tempted to let him put the schoolmaster’s on top of 
that to keep him warm. Anyway, I give it to him to sit on on 
the horse-block while I leaned against the fire-hydrant where 
I surely had the jump on him. 

“Now, talk,” I says, “and believe me, you’ve got to be some 
talker if you don’t want to hear me yoddle.” 

“Tt’s embarrassing,” he began, “but I see I must let one 
person in this town into my secret. I meant to perform my 
inconsequential deeds of remembrance, and glide out with a 
heart full of happiness because I had been able to repay the 
debt I owe to the people of Ticonderoga.” 

I began to get interested. 

“Five short years ago,” he continued, “I was the man they 
advertise in the magazines—I was making hardly enough to 
support my family—if I’d had any. To-day—so the ad says— 
I’m making real money. But I will not give my true name 
even to you. Iam modest. I do not seek praise and notoriety; 
I blush at the very thought. But it was this town that set me 
on the road to success, unbeknown to themselves. 

“When the Judge called me in front of the rail and sug- 
gested that I work, I felt diffident about telling him that I was 
not in love with his idea. Consequently for ten days I was 
boarded at the town’s expense and devoted my time to clean- 
ing the streets. But I had time to spare. Ah! the secret of 
spare time! It is the secret of success, take it from one that 
knows. There was a collection of reading matter for us chaps 
that were boarding there to read in our spare time— 
all real, ripe old books that had been handed down 
from previous generations. First thing I lit on 
were a speller and an arithmetic old enough to be 
the ones used by Lincoln and Julius Cesar. They 
were an inspiration—made me think about using 
my spare time for studying; and I was hesitating 
between starting six volumes of the ‘Report of the 
New York Water Board,’ or ‘The True Graces of 
Maidenhood,’ printed in 1855, when my eye was 
arrested by a little book of etiquette. I studied that 
careful, and you can see the result in my grace of 
manners, Mr. Kelly. Nobody will ever be able to 
print my picture in the magazine section of the 
Sunday paper with the caption, ‘What awful break 
is this boob making?’ I learned which corner of my 
napkin to tuck into my neck so’s not to hide the 
fancy initial, and how to get my knife in and out of 
my mouth without cutting the corners,-and which 
leg to hold on to when I’m asked to carve the duck. 
And that book stirred up my ambition. IT says to 
myself, ‘I wish I had a duck to carve, and I wish I 
could own a napkin with a fancy letter in the corner, 
and a knife to scoop wittles with.’ And then I got 
up on my hind legs and says to myself, ‘I’m going 
to turn over a new leaf. I’m going to turn over a 
whole dooryard full of new leafs!’ 

“And now comes the point of my whole experi- 
ence. Just as I says, ‘I’m going to do; but WHAT 
shall I do?’ my eye lit on a pile of magazines—well 
seasoned, not one less than two years old—and the 
wind had blown one of ’em open to an ad. Now 
most ads are just plain cold business: somebody has 
something to sell and says so; or a magazine wants 
subscriptions and offers to pay you to get ’em for it. 
That doesn’t interest me: it means work. Bvt then 
there’s some folks so chockful of love for the human 
race that they want to do something for it, and they 
spend a heap of good money to tell everybody about 
it, and how it don’t cost nothing because they’re 
just itching to be real Santa Clauses and tell every- 
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body else how to make a fortune easy. Here was what I saw 
first: 

“How much longer are YOU going to wait before taking a 
step that is bound to bring you more money? Addison Simms 
of Seattle earns $25 a day selling pajamas, automobiles, and 
raincoats direct to consumer in 
SPARE TIME! Easy to sell! 
No experience or capital re- 
quired. Write for samples 
FREE!’ 

“¢There,’ says I, ‘is a great 
philanthropist, itching to help 
the lowly. This is a high-class 
magazine, so of course it 
wouldn’t advertise anything 
misleading. I’m going to fol- 
1ow Addison Simms of Seattle.’ 
It was a disappointment. I 
didn’t make as much as Addi- 
son Simms of Seattle—only 
cleared ten dollars a day. But 
I had more spare time, so I 
looked in another magazine 
and found inspiration: ‘Earn 
$15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time drawing cartoons, writing 
show-cards and jokes!!! We 
send you orders and pay you 
cash each week. Pamphlet 
FREE!’ Now, honest, how  ; 
is it they have to advertise for 
folks tof take a job like that? 
Still, he came near not telling 
the truth. I came just within - 
his limit, making only $15 a ~< 
week that brought me up to 
$75; but I had more spare time 
and answered another ad that told how ANY MAN could 
earn $100 to $300 a month selling stock in the ‘Phony Com- 
pany’ in his spare time. I ought to tell that magazine about 
that ad. They exaggerated. I only made $15 a week on the 
proposition, which brought me up to $90. But I got so 
thrilled by the ad that I put ten thousand into it myself 
because they say the stock is bound to double in value within 
a year and I'll sell out then. It’s wonderful how kind they are 
not to keep it to themselves and to keep Wall Street’s itching 
hands off and let us small investors in on such a pie! I got 
to wishing I had more to put into it; so, having learned the 
habit of looking up ‘Spare time’ ads, I picked out a correspon- 
dence school. ‘In three months 1,193 of our members got in- 
creases averaging 89%.’ 

“T took that course, but guess I was dumb because I fell 
way below the average, only getting an increase of 3314 per 
cent.. which brought me up to $120 per. 

“You see, nothing turned out for me the way it did in the 
ads; but I tackled another learn-in-your-spare-time school that 
said, ‘Successful salesmen report sales doubled and trebled 
through scientific study of salesmanship under our method.’ 

“T took that, but I was not a successful salesman like the ad 
fellow. I didn’t treble my sales, nor double ’em either. It only 
raised ’em from $120 a week to $200. I’d have been discouraged 
if I hadn’t gritted my teeth and thought of the generous peo- 
ple of this town that had unwittingly give me the start. I must 
be somebody so as to be a credit to them—and I grabbed 
another magazine. Sure enough, there was what I wanted: 

“*FREE PROOF THAT YOU CAN WRITE!!! in your 
SPARE TIME. How to Write and SELL short stories—4o 
lessons—One pupil earned $5,000.’ 

“T still had some spare time, so I took that course—but I 
didn’t make $5,o00the next year; in fact, it netted me just a 
miserly $1,600, making this past year’s income up to yesterday 
in round numbers $13,000 

“T thought I was fairly successful until I 
saw an advertisement in a magazine in the 
last house I was in that said, ‘Are you one of 
those nursing a secret ambition? ‘The cost is 
nothing, the reward may be a new vision of 
your own powers which will enable you, as 
it did Mr. Thingumbob, to triple your 
business capacity to collect income from 
your other two selves. MAIL THIS 
COUPON TO-DAY!’ 

“Of course, I discount its alluring language; 
but suppose instead of tripling my capacity, 
I only double it. Then I’ll put it into some 
of those stocks that are bound to leap up, and 
in bonds that pay 11 per cent. and I'll soon 
be wealthy. Honest, I don’t see why folks 
go to plain schools and colleges and keep on 
just ordinary jobs and invest in government bonds that pay 
a miserable 4 and 5 per cent. and old-fashioned stocks that 
don’t do much better, when the ads are full of glorious oppor- 
tunities. I’d have never become wise if it hadn’t been for the 
start I got in Ticonderoga’s FREE hotel; so I’ve come back to 
play Santa Claus to the town in return for what they did for 
me; and now that I’ve met you, perhaps it’s just as well; be- 
cause you can tell me all about each family so’s I can make 
the gifts appropriate. Who-all live in here?” 
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“Wouldn't wear no sich contraptions!” 


“Judge Wallace,” I told him, “his wife, and his son and 
daughter, both grown up.” 

“Judge Wallace, hey? He’s the fellow that made me work. 
I can’t really give him and his family anything valuable, but 
I won’t neglect him entirely.” 

From his pack he pulled a green and red necktie, a 
pair of painted salt cellars, a rubber doll and a duck 
that waddled. 

“Ts that the trash you’re giving?” I asked. “I think 
you’re faking. What’s your real game?” 

“That’s all I’m giving him; but wait until you see 
what I’m giving the rest of the town; and if you are not 
satisfied, you can turn me over to the authorities. 
That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

I decided I could keep a sharp eye on him and 
wait till he’d either made good or tried to get 
away. So I held his coat along with the school- 
master’s—beside the shirt—while he returned 
and entered the Judge’s. And when he came out 
I was right there. 

“Who lives next door?” he asked. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jones and her maiden sister.” 

“How will this do for Mr. Jones?” And if he 
didn’t pull out of that bag the swellest gold 
watch that rang the time on tiny chimes when 
you pressed a spring! 

“That’s something like,” I agreed. 
ought to have given that to the Judge.” 

“No, this is for Mr. Jones. And THIS is for 
Mrs. J.” 

In a plush case he exhibited a necklace that 
most took my breath away. 

“Now you’re talking,” I says. 

“ And this for the sister,”’ he went on, and pro- 
duced a bag to hang on her arm that was a beaut. 

“You’re no cheap skate,” I admitted, “if 
you’re really going to give those away.” 

“Stick to me and keep your eyes open,” he advised. 

I didn’t know yet whether to believe him or not; but if I 
hollered he could vanish before anybody could be roused up 
and get clothes on, so I decided to go along with him and wait 
for something or somebody to turn up. But as I helped him 
in and out windows and he kept pulling out of that bag some 
of the sweilest presents I ever saw, and the bag got emptier 
and emptier, I got more and more stumped. By and by 
down at the end of Main Street he came to a halt. I gave him 
his coat and he put it on. I’d dropped that silk shirt so many 
times that I bunched it into a wad and shoved it into a side- 
pocket of Mr. Briggs’s coat to keep it from getting dirtier. 

“Now,” says Santa, “let’s see what I have left.” 

He emptied his bag on the seat in 
Lawyer Haines’s summer house and 
tossed me the empty bag. 

“Keep it as a memento,” says he. 
“Here we have a bracelet, a mama-doll, a 
suit of nighties, and a pair of slippers— 
oh, yes, and here’s a diamond pin. Guess 
I’ve reached the end.” 

He took his boots, shook them out 
and had me feel around in them to be 
sure he had not anything in them. 

“Have I anything in my pockets ex- 
cept my money?” he proceeded. “Tf so, 
it is intended for someone in this town.” 

So saying, he turned his pockets inside 
out. From his pants pocket he extracted 
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a roll of bills big enough to choke a hippopotamus, and most a 
handful of gold coins; but there wasn’t another present. 
“I'd feel better satisfied,” said he, “if you’d feel me over 
to see if some little trinket has escaped my notice.” 
You can bet I went over him like a fine-toothed comb, but 


-, I'll take my affidavit he didn’t have as much as a wad of gum. 


“Good!” said he. “Now tell me who lives up in that yellow 
house at the other end of Main Street.” 

“The Zees,”’ I answered, and described the family. 

“Well, all these belong to the Zees; but I’m about tuckered 
out and my hands are nearly frozen.” 

I could see that, because he had been trying to stuff that wad 
of bills back into his inside breeches pocket, but the muslin 
Santa breeches interfered and his fingers seemed all thumbs. 

“Shall I put it in for you?” I asked. 

“Never mind,” he replied, and dropped it into his coat 
pocket. - 

“That’s careless,” I told him. “It might come out.” 

“Tt can’t get out without my missing it,” he assured me, 
and looked at me in such a way that I felt ashamed for myself. 


E WALKED that mile to the other end of the town, 
and I went in with him this time, because I wanted to 
make sure; and he got rid of all those presents. Then he pulled 
out his roll of money, peeled off a five-spot and gave it to me. 

“That’s for all your trouble,” he explained. 

“You're a good sport, all right,” I says. “Come along with 
me and get some eats. I’m staying with Doc Peters and I left 
the back door open.” 

After a little coaxing, he agreed. We found the key to the 
store-room behind the bread-box, went down into the cellar, 
got into the store-room, and drew the door to behind us. There 
were apples and jam and cider and cookies and we had a feast. 
After our hard work, we were hot and we took off our coats and 
sat on ’em, and he let his head drop back against the wall and 
admitted he was sleepy. 

“Stay all night with me,” I suggested, and he got wide 
awake right away. 

“Not a bit of it!”’ he declared. “I couldn’t stay, thanks.” 

I coaxed and coaxed, but it didn’t do any good. By and by 
I jumped to my feet. 

“Ssh!” I says, “I think I hear someone moving.” 

He hopped up and put out the lantern. I tiptoed to the 
door and opened it cautiously—then dashed out, shut it and 
locked it. It was a heavy door and I knew the window was 
barred so the fellows couldn’t swipe apples. I put my mouth 
near the keyhole. 

“T’m awful sorry,” I says, “but I know folks wouldn’t forgive 
me if I let you go without their having a chance to thank you.” 

(Concluded on page 67) 

























“Welcome, Santa,” he cried 
in a sweet, cordial voice 














Pick up the thread of this story on opposite page. Then begin 
here, and read the thrilling conclusion of the mystery. 


CHAPTER IX 


NDER the giant old oak trees where we were resting 

after our frightful experiences in the smoke-filled 

wing of the burning club, the breezes fanned our 

still smarting eyes and aching heads. I did not feel 
good for much and Craig must have felt worse. The only 
compensation was that everything had come out all right 
with no loss that could not be repaired. Even the negatives 
and the samples of handwriting were safe. The fire was under 
control and only a part of the wing of the club building was 
damaged. 

I looked, still dazed, about me. Laddie seemed to feel just 
as we did. He sat on his haunches before Craig, head up, 
panting, with his bright red tongue hanging out of his mouth. 
Now and then rather deliberately he*would put his paw on 
Craig’s knee, leaving it there long enough to get a caress and a 
word from Craig. Laddie had the approval of those he loved, 
and each time he responded with an animated wagging of his 
tail, which shows that, after all, dogs and men are rather close 
in feeling. Each appreciates a kindly word. 

“T don’t see any of the young people here at the fire, Walter,” 
remarked Craig. “Nothing ever stopped me from going to a 
fire. With cars and motorcycles nowadays, I should think 
they’d all be here.” 

T had felt too badly to notice it. But as I looked about I 
realized that I saw no signs of Ruth and I saw that Easton 
was looking for her, too, now. Ken was some distance off 
With his mother. As for Vira and Glenn, Rae and Jack Curtis, 
I thought that they evidently had something more thrilling 
than a fire to think about. 

Kennedy beckoned Ken over and asked him a question. 
“Yes, Uncle Craig,” he answered, “I did see Hank, for just a 
minute. No, he didn’t seem to be.doing anything—just 
hanging around the hose cart. When he saw me he disap- 
peared. I haven’t seen him since.” 

“Maybe doing a little appraising of the guests,” I put in 
sourly. “He might find something to report to that choice 
gang of friends of his.” 

Craig shook his head. “It’s too bad about that boy. There 
is really a great deal in him if someone would head him straight. 
Anyhow, I’m going to find out about those young folks.” 

He stood up, weakly at first, but as his sister Coralie came 
over, it seemed that his anxiety about Dick Gerard’s kidnap- 
ping and all the rest gave him strength. He took the arm of 
Mrs. Adams and they sauntered over to the main part of the 
club that had not been harmed by the fire. 

“T can account for all but Rae Larue and Curtis,” he said 
as he came back. “We called up. Coralie found that Ruth 
had come in a little while ago. Then we talked to Mrs. 
Gerard. Vira and Glenn had just come in.” 

“We heard Curtis and Rae over the wireless dictograph,” 
I suggested. “I wonder——” 

“They hadn’t reached the Larue house yet. And when I 
called up the Ashton place where Jack Curtis is visiting, they 
told me he was with Rae Larue.” 

The Club manager happened by. 
tried to kill you, sir, is a surly brute,” he nodded. 
word out of him.” 

Kennedy seemed appraising his own strength. “Tell them 
to hold him. TI’ll give him a third degree to-morrow.” 

The manager shook his head as he turned away muttering 


“That gangster who 
“Not a 





ly, Rad 


We made our approach cautiously, mindful of a set-gun 


to me, “T’ll bet Mr. Kennedy finds out for himself long before 
that guy will tell a thing. He’s a tough egg!” 

Easton joined us. He seemed relieved when he heard that 
Ruth was home. 

“No more to-night,” he smiled. ‘You fellows are all in, 
both of you. Besides, you’re burnt out and the club’s full. 
Come down to my boathouse. I have four dandy bunks out 
on the open porch. I built them myself. Sleep out there 
with me.” 

The gulls cat-calling in the harbor waked us in the early 
morning. 

Kennedy called the Hawkins’ number. Evidently one of 
the maids answered as I gathered from the one-sided con- 
versation. 

“Hank isn’t home?”—“ Not in, all night?”—“ You don’t 
know where?” 

Craig turned to us. “I don’t know as I blame that boy half 
as much as I blame his parents. What do they know about 
him, anyway? Now I want to see Ruth and the rest.” 

Easton Evans was troubled. At the mention of Ruth he 
suddenly began tinkering with the radio apparatus nearest at 
hand. He did not relish Craig quizzing Ruth. He thought 
too much of her. Still, he said nothing, but at last steeled 
himself to go through with it. 

The first to greet us at the Adams place were Ken and 
Laddie, who at once attached themselves to us. Mrs. Adams 
seemed distressed. 

“Craig,” she whispered, “I can’t get Ruth to tell me a 
thing. It’s the first time she has ever refused and I feel dread- 
fully about it.” 

“Don’t worry, Coralie. 
will be very serious. She is too much like you, dear. 
will come to you soon, I feel sure.” 


I can’t think Ruth’s stubbornness 
She 


HERE was no time to say more. Ruth herself was 
coming from the house to the porch. 

Ruth this morning was entrancing. Besides, to me, she 
had an air of mystery. She was not only beautiful to look 
at but interesting, something to study. Could those laugh- 
ing frank eyesof Ruth knowof crime, 
of anything coarse? It was hard to 
believe. Yet had I not heard her 
myself over the dictograph at the 
Binnacle talking with those gun men 
who had just been planning another 
hold-up? It seemed incredible. 

“Good-morning, Ruth.” It was 
Craig. Easton was still out with 
Ken and Laddie trying to find why 
one cylinder on the car was missing 
fire. I bowed and sauntered farther 
along the porch, but not so far that 
I could not hear. Mrs. Adams turned 
toward the house. 

When Ruth saw her mother leav- 
ing also, an appealing look came in 
her eyes. “Now, Uncle Craig! 
Please don’t start to tear me out. 
You pull the answers from me—and 
I don’t want to lie to you!” 

“Why did you think I was going 
to question you? -Do you know any- 
thing that might lead me to pull 
answers from you?” 


Ruth hung her head and flushed. 
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“Ruth!” Craig said it gently. She raised her 
eyes at last pleadingly. ‘Ruth, do you know 
where little Dick Gerard is?” 

Her eyes widened. “No,” she gasped. 

“Do you know who stole the jewels the other 
night?” 

“No, Uncle Craig, I don’t. . .. 
fair to ask me things like that.” 

“Well, when I hear a girl talking to men who 
a moment before were planning another little 
job at the Binnacle, it makes me think.” Ruth 
looked back at him startled and silent, but he 
went on. “What about these racing debts that 
Hank Hawkins tells of?” 

“Racing debts?” repeated Ruth now. “I 
have no racing debts. There! I haven’t done 
anything very wrong, Uncle Craig, and it is my 
right to keep quiet if I want to. I don’t want to 
be rude—but I can’t talk to you—now—and I 
—love you so much!” Ruth was sobbing. “And 
—I—won’t—talk! !” She had run from the porch. 


And it isn’t 


So there! 

Kennedy may not have learned much, but I am sure he 
was satisfied. Taking Ken and Laddie along he drove over 
to the Gerard place. 

Vira was alone over by the garage, evidently waiting for 
someone. 

Kennedy led up to a question recalling what Ken had over- 
heard at the Wild Rose Tea Room: “Did you get it, Ruth? 
Will he give it to you?” 

“What was it, Vira?” Craig added. 
races?” 

Vira looked up quickly. What she read in Kennedy’s eyes 
was evidently enough. She knew he knew. 

“Ruth didn’t lose anything,” she blurted out now. “But 
Glenn and I did. Mr. Parr, a friend of Ruth’s father—Ruth 
went to see him—get a loan on her security—for us.” 

“‘ And did she get it?” 

“Yes. Just in time. We got the cash, settled our debts, 
last night.” 


“Who? About the 


A 


ENNEDY seemed 

to accept it. “Well, 

that takes care of you 

and Glenn. What about 
Rae and Curtis?” 

“T don’t know. Jack 

has a friend in a bank. 


















Before we knew it, Laddie leaped a 





He said he could get it from him.” 

“Did he?” 

“Really, Mr. Kennedy, I don’t 
know.” 

In the house Kennedy again tried to 
get the Larue place and then the Ash- 
ton place where Curtis was visiting. It 
seemed that each had got homelate but 
had gone out early in the morning 
again. 

Kennedy called the Club. “Any 
messages for me?” he asked the clerk. 
On the back of an envelope he wrote 
something repeated over the wire, then 
hung up. 
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‘“‘ Amateur sleuths of the wireless are very valuable,” he re- 
marked.as we left Vira and climbed back into the car. “‘ This 
was from ourold friend, K 903, Deer Park, Long Island, whoever 
he may be.” Craig held the envelope down before us now. 

I read the message: 


‘Every hour, on the quarter, I am picking up some fellow 


sending on 250 meters. It is about a boy, but no name is ever 
mentioned. Could it be the Dick Gerard you are looking for? 
Try it yourself—on the quarter after the hour—z25o0 meters. 
Last message was: ‘Kennedy 


stand it well. Now, this is the same chap on the cruiser that 
seems to be idling along the sound shore, you remember, the 
fellow who sent the anonymous telegram and reported the 
Scooter going in at the Binnacle?” 

We gathered about him to read. The message was from 
little Dick himself! 

“Tell my mother, Mrs. Gerard, at Oldfield, L. L., 
that I am safe and will be back the first chance I can 
get to swim ashore. No harbors here. All I can see 








and Jameson are away from 
Evans’s boathouse.’” 

Easton and, I looked up 
quickly. ‘“That’s mighty im- 
portant,” exclaimed Craig. 

“Yes,” broke in Easton. 
“But from where does this 
sending come? From the gray 
racer to the boat?” 

Kennedy nodded. “ With- 
out a doubt. But where is the 
gray racer?” 

“Tf we could only find that 
gray racer,” cried Ken, “then 
we might get a line on Dick.” 

““Why—my direction finder 
—of course!’ put in Easton. 

“Well, I can’t forget the lact 
part of that message,” I in- 
sisted. ‘‘ Kennedy and Jame- 
son away from Evans’s boat- 
house.’ To me that’s a reason 
for fearing for the boathouse.” 

“Then we'd better get back 
there quick, get your direction 
finder, see if everything there 
is all right,” agreed Craig. 

In the car, Ken was animated 
and excited. ‘This is like 
tracking!” he shouted. 

Craig nodded to his young 
nephew. ‘‘Indeed, Ken, de- 
tective work is like scouting, 
in some respects. It is track- 
ing—of another sort.” 

“Tt’s like scouting in this 
respect, too,” said Easton. 
“My motto is, ‘Be prepared.’ 
That’s why I’ve been collect- 
ing in my laboratory all sorts 
of new scientific devices and 
inventions, just like your Uncle 
Craig. You never know when 
you'll need to use them.” 

‘Scouting through the ether,” added Craig approvingly. 

Everything seemed all right at Easton’s boathouse-labora- 
tory when we returned. 

We were still discussing the messages picked up by the 
wireless fan at Deer Park. 

Kennedy turned to the wireless dictograph again. A 





moment and his. forefinger, raised, caught our attention.’ 


Easton and I hastily adjusted headpieces. 
All I could make out was a muffled whisper, a man’s voice. 
But it was lost. It was evidently a smothered caution. 
‘“Someone’s hunting for the trans- 


gee 





is the low cliffs along the sound shore. That is all now. 
—Dick GERARD.” 

“The first chance I can get to swim ashore,” repeated Ken, 
with a thrill. “ Dick’s a good swimmer—only I hope he doesn’t 
try it out in the middle of the sound.” 

I must admit that I felt the thrill of it myself. Somehow 
Dick had cleverly contrived an opportunity to communicate 
with the outside world by the Scooter’s own radio! One 
might be sure a boy like that would be able to take care of 
himself, I thought. 
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principle is a ‘loop’—copper wire wound eight times around a 
frame four feet square. It’s in the method of winding and the 
attachments that I have, I think, improved on anything that 
has ever been done before. Of course, the proof of it is how 
it works for us.” 


pee hung the queer little loop from a standard, free to 
turn. As he moved it, I saw that the loop could be pointed 
in any direction and that by another device it could be 
held there. 

Next he connected up his 
receiving set. That took some 
time, for it needed fine adjust- 
ment. Kennedy was noting 
the time and I knew he was 
calculating just how long before 
a given moment it was neces- 
sary to start to set it up. 

Easton now began turning 
the loop slowly, listening. 

“It’s a directional receiver,” 
commented Kennedy. 

“Yes. . It must be orien- 
tated toward the hidden sender. 
Whatever the direction of the 
station from which the im- 
pulses come originally, this 
loop must be on some line that 
radiates from it.” 

“Tt is really then a radio 
compass.” 

“Perhaps that would be a 
good name for it.” 

Kennedy looked closely at 
his watch. “The quarter 
after the hour is less than 
thirty seconds off, Easton,” he 
warned. ‘Now,’ everybody, 
be quiet.” 

Easton, straining his atten- 
tion, slowly swung the loop. 
His face lighted up and we 
knew that in the earpieces he 
must be getting something. A 
moment, swinging the loop 
back and forth through a most 
minute arc, he stopped it, 
locked it, so to speak. It was 
pointed. 

“What was the message?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“** Apparatus O. K.’” 

What did that mean? I was 
about to ask when I realized 
that it was the direction now that was the important thing, 
not the message. 

I saw that Kennedy and Easton with the aid of Ken were 
fixing the direction exactly on a fine compass. It was almost 
due east of us. 

“That checks up with the last fan message,’”’ nodded Craig. 

“And it can’t be far off, either,” added Easton. “The 
signals. were not so weak.” 

Kennedy paused only long enough to call up the local 
authorities to have them notify others to the east of us*to 

scour the county to locate the gray 





mitter,” muttered Craig. = 

We looked at each other. We were 
powerless to stop it. 

Through the dictograph came a 
ringing, metallic noise, as if someone 
had wrenched out’ the iron grill 
work in front of the fireplace under 
the old mantel in the room .at the 
Binnacle. 

The diaphragm reproduced a crashing 
crack. 

The dictograph transmitter had been 
smashed. 

Kennedy laid down the earpieces 
thoughtfully. “Well—that’s that! 
Now for some other way to get a line 
on where they’re taking little Dick 
Gerard.” 

Already Easton had started to take 


something about it all. 


= = car. 





Here’s what’s happened in this story up to the present time 


T a dance given by the Gerards, the guests are held up and robbed by a man and a woman, driving 

a yellow auto. Ken Adams (nephew of Craig Kennedy, Scientific Detective) and his chum, Dick 
Gerard, discover reasons to believe that a boy acquaintance by name of Hank Hawkins may know 
Ken fights Hank because the latter intimates that Ken’s sister and Dick’s 
sister are implicated in the robbery. When Ken and Craig Kennedy go to ask Dick what he has 
learned regarding Hank, they discover Dick has been kidnapped in a boat. 
moulds of footprints in the sand of the beach—a man’s and a woman’s—and “broadcasts” the 
news of Dick’s abduction. A tip sends Kennedy to investigate a roadhouse called ‘‘The Binnacle” 
where he discovers a room with a hidden wireless set. He installs a wireless dictophone in this room, 
and finds an autographic camera, the film from which shows Ken’s sister Ruth, Dick’s sister Vira, and 
three friends, Glen Buckley, Rae Larue and Jack Curtis, with the boat used in kidnapping Dick. 
That night, plans for another robbery are overheard over the dictophone. Hank Hawkins is the 
gang’s spy. The voices of Vira, Ruth and the other three have just been heard entering the room, 
when radio “interference” spoils everything. Someone sets fire to the club where Kennedy is living, 

and Craig (having been blackjacked) is rescued from the fire by Ken and his dog. 


Craig takes paraffin 


Then we were off, carrying the direc- 
tion finder with us. The hardest part 
came when we left Ken and Laddie to 
guard the boathouse laboratory. It 
was hard enough for Ken; Laddie needed 
almost to be disciplined to go back. I 
felt sorry for Ken. He was unwilling 
to miss anything in the hunt for his pal, 
Dick. But it was his duty to stay on 
guard and he took it gracefully, even 
with a smile, waving as we climbed the 
hill, looking back at the boy and the 
dog. 

We headed eastward, as near as the 
roads permitted. To keep the direction, 
it was necessary often to get off the 
main road, and we went slowly, keeping 





SS a lookout in all directions for anything 





from a rather large cabinet his direc- 
tion finder, talking to young Ken 
did so. 

The telephone rang and Craig took it, pulling over 
toward himself a pad lying on the table and writing 
hurriedly. 

“Tt seems that a number of radio fans have been trying to 
get me,” he remarked as he hung up and went over what he 
had written. 

I knew now that it was another fan message repeated to 
Kennedy from the club. 

“Some of them of course are nuts,”’ he went on. “ But most 
of them are serious. It takes a person of more than average 
intelligence even to dabble with radio, much more to under- 


about it as he 
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“No harbors here. All I can see is the low cliffs along the 
sound shore,”’ read Easton. 

“He must be somewhere to the east of us, then, on the 
boat,”’ concluded Craig. 

I wondered. Where did these noises of space reported by 
the radio fans come from? Where was the gray racer, now? 
Above all, where was the Scooter? 

Kennedy called up Mrs. Gerard at Oldfield and reassured 
her anxiety with this message just pulled down from the 
air.about. the missing boy. 

With redoubled energy and care Easton Evans returned to 
work on his direction finder. 

“Tn theory it is comparatively simple,” he explained. “The 


suspicious. 

The quarter after the hour was approaching again as 
Kennedy warned Easton. We stopped the car and Easton 
began again his particular setting up, first I noticed getting 
the standard set by the aid of a very fine spirit level attached 
to it. 

Here in the middle of an open field where we had stopped 
we waited anxiously. At last Easton began to get it. 

“The message this time was ‘All set for noon’—whatever 
that may mean,” reported Easton. “Now, the direction. It 
seems we must be pretty nearly right; not quite far enough 
south of the east we’ve been following.” 

We made the start again. This time the road got worse 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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CHAPTER II 


OHN HENRY SMITH seemed to have little on his 

conscience as he lay asleep on the short turf just outside 

the mouth of the cave in Hidden Canyon, his red head 

pillowed on one arm. His horse looked up inquiringly 
at the Coyote Kid and then, as if satisfied, dropped muzzle 
and went on contentedly cropping. 

Gus’ guest had been using the stream in his absence, not for 
fishing, but for laundry purposes. His shirt and neckerchief 
lay on a bush in the sunshine with his socks, the man, 
in overalls and undervest, his feet bare, sprawled in the 
shade, his skin, where it showed, and his crop of hair, red 
as the heart of a carrot, cleaned from the dust of travel. 
The pony had been rubbed down, too, and its hide gleamed 
like copper and silver. The man’s rifle, beside him, had 
been gone over carefully. Evidently, before he had gone to 
sleep, John Henry had done the things that he considered 
should be done. 

Gus made no noise, but Pronto, wagging his tail, ran to the 
sleeper and, after one sniff, licked his face. With that two 
things happened. -Gus made up his mind that the stranger, 
red hair, pinto-pony and everything else suspicious, had never 
committed a serious crime—and the man seemed to leap 
upright as if his muscles had been springs—more like some big 
cat than a man, Gus thought, landing on his feet, his face 
towards the mouth of the cave and Gus, his eyes blazing, lean 
jaw set, a gun in each hand. 

Pronto, seeming to think it play, or anxious to proclaim his 
own friendly intentions, sprang back with a bark and then the 
stranger saw Gus and his white teeth gleamed in his sunburnt 
features. 

“Tt wasn’t you tryin’ to lick my eye out, was it?” he said as 
he shoved the guns back in their holsters. “ Blamed if I didn’t 
dream it was a grizzly bar, ’stead of a fool dog with a hide on 
him like a section of door-mat.” 

He cuffed at the delighted Airedale who frolicked with him 
for a few minutes and then bounded off to make better ac- 
quaintance with the pony. 

“Them two seem to git along first rate,”’ said the man and 
then he looked keenly at Gus. ‘“ What’s happened, son?” he 
asked. “You look as if you’d run into bad news over to the 
cabin. What is it?” Z 


(,"s hesitated. All the way back he had been going over 

and over just what he ought to say—or do. One thing 
showed clear to him—and this was imbibed from his father, 
a part of the miners’ code, gospel to Gus—the stranger was his 
invited guest. They had eaten together. They could not 
betray him. Not for a hundred times a thousand dollars. 
That much was sure. But should he tell him of the three men 
at the cabin? Should the law of hospitality interfere with the 
rights of justice? If the man was innocent he had nothing to 
fear from the sheriff and his aides. If he was guilty, did not 
Gus’ duty lie in going no farther than he had? If he warned 
him he was aiding and abetting the murder and the robbery, 
it seemed to him. 

It had made his head ache a little, and his eyes and mouth 
grave, trying to come toa decision. He wished his father had 
been at home to advise him. He was only a boy and this was 
a big thing. os 

“ Did—did you ever know anybody by the name of Rivers?” 
he asked at last, abruptly, trying to read the stranger’s face, 
looking sharply for some sign of betrayal or confusion. Gaze 
as he would he could see no change and yet there was one, 
subtle, unnoticeable. There was no twitch of nerve or muscle, 
the steady eyes did not falter. But somehow, there was an 
alteration. The rider’s features seemed to have hardened, here 
was the difference between solid rock and half-set cement, some- 
thing sensed rather than visualized. And his eyes had dark- 
ened a little, their pupils dilated. Or the pupils seemed 
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to dilate as something 
hack of them held the look 
of Gus, seemed to bore into 
him, to read his heart. 

“Wal I might have heard 
of him,” admitted John 
Henry Smith, with a little nod that dismissed the grip his 
eyes had fastened on Gus’ will and seemed to announce that 
his inspection was satisfied. “What kind of a chap is he, 
what’s his first name and what does he look like?” 

His voice held a chaffing note but Gus answered seriously. 

“He’s curly-headed,” he said, “and he’s tall. He carries 
two guns an’ he rides a Pinto. His first name is Clem but they 
call him ‘Curly.’ He held up a stage coach an’ a bank, an’ 
he killed the cashier an’ the stage-driver, an’ they’s a thousand 
dollars reward out for him. The sheriff an’ two other men is up 
to our cabin, waitin’ for him to come up out of the desert.” 
It was out and he was glad of it. 






B vseer Henry whistled and smoked a cigarette clean to its 
end before he answered. 

“Coyote Kid,” he said, in a low even voice, “you sure spoke 
a mouthful of news, didn’t ye? You're a smart kid an’ I 
suppose you noticed the only thing in that description that 
don’t tally with me.” 

“No,” said Gus, honestly. “I didn’t.” 

The other laughed. It was a genuine, hearty laugh. 

“Mebbe you was worryin’ too much over the evidence,” 
he said. “It sure was circumstantial. But, if the chap’s 
hair had been red, even if it did kink up a lot, after it got wet, 
for instance, don’t you reckon they’d have nick-named him 
‘Red’ ’stead of plain ‘Curly’?” 

Gus looked up with a shining face of relief. 

“Why, of course they would,” he answered. “Sure thing.” 

John Henry nodded and rolled another cigarette. 

“Just why didn’t you tell ’em about me?” he asked. 

“How do you know I didn’t?” parried Gus, and, 

“How do you figger I ain’t a murderer an’ a robber, twice 
over?” 

Gus pointed out to where Pronto was still racing about the 
pony, lying down and pretending to charge him. 

“Pronto likes you,” said Gus. “He’s a good judge, I 
reckon. Dad says a dog is a sure prospector of a yeller streak 
that ain’t real gold. I reckon a robber an’ a murderer has 
usually got a yeller streak, don’t you?” 

“T wouldn’t wonder, Kid. I wouldn’t wonder.” 

“You looked out for your hawss before you bothered about 
yourself,” blurted out Gus. ‘“An’ you an’ me have eaten 
grub together—an’ I wouldn’t give you away after that even 
if I knew you was ‘Curly’ Clem Rivers himself.” 

The man held out a lean, brown hand, that felt as if it 
were made of steel under the skin. Gus took it without 
hesitation. 

“A thousand dollars is a lot of money, Kid,” said the man. 

“Not between friends it ain’t,” said Gus. 

“You spoke another good piece there, son,” said the other. 
“On’y, I tell you something. A thousand dollars is a pritty 
scarce article but real friends are a sight scarcer. You take 
that from me. Where’d you happen to tell this sheriff party 
you was goin’ with your war-sack?” 

“Fishin’. They said they’d stay there till I came back an’ 
they wanted some fish.” 

“Humph! They might come lookin’ for me. Mebbe you 
an’ me’d better get a mess so you can take em back. Don’t be 
in a hurry, I ain’t sure it’s a good plan at that. You see, Kid,” 
he paused and seemed to think silently for a few minutes. 
“You an’ me is off on a secret picnic in a hidden canyon,” he 
said presently. ‘We don’t aim to be disturbed. Now, unless 
someone tipped off that there was an entrance in that very 
gulch I don’t believe that even the sheriff and his posse, smart 
as they must be to be a sheriff and a posse, would ever find it 
out, or even think they was a canyon tucked away here at all. 
I reckon you an’ me an’ the birds are the only ones that 
know about it.” 

‘‘Um-um,’’ assented Gus, wondering rather what he was 
driving at. 
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“And that sheriff ain’t 
a bird. He may think he 
is, in some ways, but all 
the feathers he has, he 
sticks in his own hat.” 

Pronto came back pant- 
ing from his fun with the pony and nuzzled down on the 
ground between the two of them. 

“Jest between ourselves, Gus,”’ said John Henry, “TI ain’t 
a murderer, nor yet arobber. I never had any hankerings 
thet way.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that,”’ said Gus. Now that he 
had talked out what he knew he felt better, sure that he had 
done the right thing. But John Henry’s next words almost 
stunned him. 

“And yet,” he said in his even voice, “my name is 
Clement Rivers an’ they call me ‘Curly.’ I objected to their 
callin’ me ‘Red’ one time when I thought they was makin’ 
fun of me, an’ they stopped.” He went on scratching Pronto’s 
ears quietly as Gus sat up and looked at him with wide eyes 
and a wrinkled forehead. 

“But—you—they said—” 

““Mebbe they said what they believed, Kid. The point is, 
do you believe me? I'd hate to leave this little canyon.” 





HERE seemed only one meaning to that sentence, thought 

Gus. This Clem Rivers had no intention of going away 
from such a hideout as Gus had led him to. He said he 
wasn’t a murderer but of course he would deny it. 

“There ain’t no call for you leavin’,” he answered. “I 
wouldn’t give you away before an’ I won’t now. ’Course you 
can hold me here, easy enough.” 

“Hold on, you got me wrong, son. I was goin to say, Gus 
Rideout, that, in case you still happened to think I was lyin’, 
I'd just as lief ride out of your canyon and interview Mister 
Sheriff. To tell you the honest truth, Kid, I ain’t worryin’ 
over much about that sheriff. But I’ve got a notion I’d like 
to have you believe in me or we’d call it quits an’ I’d trail 
separate. Just a notion of mine. You see, your dog’s cot- 
toned to me, an’ it sure seems a shame to spile the picnic. . . . 
But—” 

“But nothin’,” said Gus eagerly. “I know you didn’t do it.” 

“Thanks. The trouble is that a whole heap of folks think 
Idid. It’sstirred’em upa bit. That an’ the thousand dollars. 
It’s sure wonderful how a thousand dollars will color a man’s 
convictions. I had to find a quiet spot for a few days, Gus, 
until something works out that’s started. An’ I met you.” 

“We can stay here for a month an’ no one find us,” said 
Gus. “T’ll have to go back once in a while an’ see if Dad’s 
shown up but there ain’t anything short of what flies that can 
ever spot us in here, an’... ” 

“You said it, Kid,” answered Rivers, so curiously that Gus 
looked at him sharply. Then changed his gaze to the valley. 
The Pinto pony was plunging and snorting as if in fright. 
A shadow, that seemed like the shadow of a giant hawk, 
glided over the bowl of the canyon and a loud murmur filled 
the air, like the buzzing of a mammoth bee, Gus thought. 


| palma had got to his feet and whistled shrilly. The 
pony wheeled, hesitated, and, on the repetition of the 
signal, came galloping to the cave. 

High in the air, gliding in spirals, was Gus’ first aeroplane. 
It came lower, in great whorls, and it stayed above the canyon. 

“He’s going to land,”’ Gus cried. 

“Then he’s got more nerve than sense,” said Rivers. ‘Kid, 
I’m goin’ back into the cave. You better not come along or it 
might get you into trouble, case there is trouble. And they’s 
likely to be. No use sayin’ the Pinto’s yore hawss, they’d soon 
find out it wasn’t. Just tell ’em the straight of it.” 

“They haven’t seen you, or me, either. They can’t see into 
the cave.” 

“That won’t help matters, I’m afraid. You come clean with 
’em. You might get that thousand yet, Gus, ’thout meanin’ to.” 

“T wouldn’t touch a cent of it,” said Gus passionately. 
“Look, there’s two of ’em in the machine. They’re sure 
comin’ down.” 
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“Looks like they didn’t mean to spare no expense, don’t it?” 
said Rivers. ‘The machine come from Los Angeles, I reckon. 
A feller’s only chance is to travel nights or keep to the tall 
timber with those things on his trail. Kid, she’s comin’ 
down—sure. I don’t want you to lie fer me an’ git yoreself in 


trouble. You don’t know how fur in this cave goes, do ye?” 
’ © . 


“No,” said Gus, watching the air-men. The machine was 
coming down silently now, something like a great leaf drifting 
on the wind, he thought. 

“Well,” said Rivers, “if we meet up again, I’ll tell you all 
about it. So long.” 

Gus heard the scuffle of hoofs on the inner floor of the cave 
and turned. Rivers was out of sight around a bend, the 
pinto just disappearing. Gus shook his head in perplexity. 
The machine had touched ground fairly in the middle of the 
canyon and, with long grasshopper bounds, finally came to a 
standstill. The men climbed out. 


US RIDEOUT had derived a good deal of philosophy 

from his father, though he would not have recognized it 
under that name. Nevertheless, he had determined that his 
dad had a good deal of what was termed “hawss sense” in the 
district and that, when he uttered a statement that sounded 
a bit like the headlines set for copy during the writing lessons, 
there was a great deal of truth in the words and the advice 
given was excellent. 

“When you see trubble comin’ to’ards ye, Gus,” Rideout 
Senior had remarked, “go to meet it. Some folks don’t believe 
in goin’ ha’f way ter meet trubble but I don’t allus agree with 
’em. Be sure it is trubble an’ then, the sooner ye git it over 
with the better for all parties concerned. 

“‘An’ I’ve noticed a curious thing about trubble, son. We 
look at it different from what we do ennything else. ’Stead of it 
gittin’ bigger as it gits closer, it’s mighty apt togit smaller. I’m 
talkin’ about mind trubble, mos’ly. I ain’t advisin’ you to git 
up an’ out of the sagebrush ter meet a mad rattlesnake or 
shakin’ hands with an off-the-reservation ’Pache with blood in 
his eye. You got to use common sense with all advice, like 
you do mustard with b’iled beef.” 

This was a case of mental trouble, Gus decided. He was in 
not much danger himself, he thought, unless he could be 
arrested for harboring a fugitive from justice and he was willing 
to run that risk. So he advanced slowly towards the two men 
who had got down from the aeroplane and who were coming 
towards him. 

One was lean and active, dressed in what Gus correctly 
supposed was a regulation flying outfit. The other was a 
stout man whose body was built in the shape of a pear, whose 
face, where it was not covered by the goggles he was struggling 
to remove, was strangely pale, and whose bowed 
legs were unable to carry him at an even gait. He 
walked as if he was drunk, Gus thought. Drunk 
or sick. Occasionally he clasped at his companion’s 
arm. But on the breast of his leather coat, evi- 
dently a borrowed garment that was far from 
fitting him, there gleamed the same sort of badge 
that Gus had already seen on the sheriff who had 
talked to him at the Rideout cabin. There was 
more lettering on this device, the word DEPUTY 
topped the one SHERIFF. 

Gus felt his mouth getting dry. He had hoped 
against hope that these two men had alighted for 
some other reason than the search after “Curly 
Clem Rivers.” He wondered how far “Curly” had 
been able to get back in the cave with his pony. 

Gus had never adventured far in the exploration 
of his cave. He had left that as a mystery, a special 
mission for some later day after he had tired of the 
Valley itself. That it went far back he was pretty 
sure, for he had more than once called aloud to 
Pronto when they had been inside, and his voice 
had gone rumbling and echoing back in dark space 
with an effect that had helped to put off the final 
exploration until he could prepare for it with torches 
and with a long line. He was proud of his ability 
to take care of himself and not minded to lose him- 
self in a cave within a Hidden Canyon. 


HERE would be a fight, he imagined. Curly 

was not the sort to come out upon request and, 
though he had never seen him shoot those two guns 
he handled so dexterously, Gus had little doubt of 
his friend’s marksmanship, any more than he held 
no doubt as to the fact that “Curly” was now his 
friend. He had accepted him now as whole- 
heartedly as Pronto had and he was not going to do 
him dirt. 

Of course they could hardly have imagined such 
a thing as an aeroplane joining in the chase, but it 
was too bad that Pete had been left to graze in the 
open, Pete, with his piebald markings that could 
not be mistaken. 

“He just natcherly gave the whole show away,” 
thought Gus. “But I ain’t goin’ to give any more 
of it away, not if they try to twist it out of me.” 

The fat man had taken off his goggles and Gus 
saw that he was really sick in some way, though 
his pudgy face was serious and determined 
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They had come to a great chamber in the cave. 


enough. The aviator, too, had unmasked and Gus felt relief 
at his friendly-looking glance. The deputy sheriff spoke first. 

“Where is he, son?” he asked. “No use lying aboutit. We 
saw this place like a bit of a green bowl in the hills and spotted 
the hawss grazin’. Then we see it’s a pinto hawss. It’s a 
cinch he’s here?” 

“Who?” asked Gus, moistening his lips. 

““My name’s Gibbons,” said the deputy. ‘We're after a 
robber an’ murderer by the name of ‘Curly’ Clem Rivers, 
a lean, red-headed son-of-a-gun,” he added, keenly searching 
the face of the lad. “Now who are you?” 

Gus told him. 

“There was a man here,” he said. “But he’s gone now. 
He was a stranger to me. Said his name was Henry Smith.” 

“We figgered he’d make for some hideout in these hills,”- 
said Gibbons. “The sheriff wires Los Angeles for an air 
machine and he deputys me’ to meet said machine an’ go 
erlong with it to make the arrest in case we locates ‘Curly.’ 
Which we have. Now, which way did he go? Where’s the 
entrance to this canyon?” 

Gus hated to give up the secret to the canyon but he was pre- 
pared to do so if he had to, rather than lead them to “Curly.” 

“You have to climb in,” he answered. “It’s kind of hard.” 

“Tt’s the way I’ll climb out,” said Gibbons, speaking to the 
aviator. “I’m through with flyin’. I ain’t built fer it. Nor 
my stummick won’t stand it.” The aviator laughed. 

“So I noticed,” he said, with a wink at Gus which the lad 
was too anxious to appreciate. ‘What are you worryin’ about 
the way out for, yet? I told you the hawss went into that cave. 
Probably you'll find yore man in there. How about it, kid?” 

“Thet’s so, thet’s so,” said the deputy. He did not look al- 
together pleased with the prospect before him, Gus thought, 
as he hitched his belt forward and took out his gun from its 
holster for inspection. 

“How fur back does the cave run, son?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” answered Gus honestly. “I’ve never been 
in very far. And it’s pitch-dark after a little ways.” 

“Wal,” said the deputy resignedly. “I knows my dooty. 
We'll have to go in, I reckon,” he added to the aviator. 

“Where do you get that ‘we’ stuff?’’ demanded the flyer. 
“T ain’t sworn in as a deputy in this affair. I was hired to 
take you on a scout. It ain’t any sort of a military expedi- 
tion so far’s I’m concerned. This ‘Curly’ is a world-beater 
with his guns, they tell me. I’ve got a wife an’ kids an’ I’ve 
got no gun an’ I’m goin’ to stay right here in the sunshine 
with my boat.” 

“T call on you to help me make this arrest,” said the deputy. 

“Call all you’ve a mind to,” said the aviator. “I don’t think 
I’m like to be branded as a coward, but I'll take the chances 





“Give him a call,” said the deputy 
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of that rather than be branded as a blamed fceol. I take chances 
enough flyin’ as it is. It’s none of my funeral in any way you 
got a mind to look at it.” 

“Then you'll go ahead of me, son,” said the deputy. “If 
he’s a pal of yore’s you can tell him we’ve got him located and 
it’s on’y a matter of starvin’ him out. I’m alone now but we'll 
soon git up reserves an’ he can’t fight the world.” 

Gus compressed his lips. 

“T won’t do it,” he said. And at the tone of his voice Pronto 
bristled and growled at the deputy sheriff. 

“Call off yore dawg, son,” said Gibbons, not unkindly. 
““You’ve given the snap away final. He’s in there, all right. 
You go an’ tell him what I said. If he ain’t crazy, he’ll come 
out peaceable. Sooner or later we'll git him.” 


, 


Gs thought rapidly. He settled now that he wouldn’t 

tell them the entrance to the canyon—but even then other 
aeroplanes might come—would come. It looked as if “Curly” 
was doomed. And he had said that all he wanted was a little 
time for things to happen to prove his innocence. 

“T won’t go,” he said doggedly. 

“Wal, then,” said the deputy. “T’ll have to arrest you as an 
accessory, to begin with. I'll have to put the cuffs on you, 
sonny.” 

He produced a pair of glittering handcuffs and Gus flinched 
at the sight, but he set his jaw and put out his hands without 
trembling. 

“Hold on, Gibbons,” said the flyer. “Don’t be a kidnap- 
per. Can’t you see, kid,’”’ he continued to Gus, “that they’ll 
git your man sooner or later, just as Gibbons says? No sense 
in: him doin’ any more killing. You do what Gibbons says. 
And I'll come in with you,” he added. 

Gus thought hard. He saw that Gibbons, for all his air- 
sickness and his ungainly body, was brave enough, he realized 
the sense of what they said. And it flashed across him that by 
calling to “Curly,” wherever he might be in the interior of the 
cave, he would really be warning him and létting him know 
what had happened. : 

“ All right, I'll go,” he said. 

“Good kid,” said the flyer. The deputy nodded. 

“You're game’all right,” said the latter. “Now, then, we 
got to gotoit. Nosensein wasting time.” He produced an 
electric torch and they entered the Cavern. Gus noted with 
dismay the powerful ray that swept the walls and pierced far 
into the tunnel that led from the first space of the cave’s 
mouth. The deputy turned it on the floor and there, plain 
in the sand, were the prints of Pete’s hoofs and the trail of a 
man’s high-heeled shoes. 

“You go ahead, son,” said the deputy. “TI’ll shine this 
over your shoulder. Give a call now an’ then so’s 
he won’t let loose on ye.” 

“That ain’t square,” demurred the flyer. “The 
kid can do the talking, but it ain’t fair to make a 
shield out of him. S’pose he shoots? If you don’t 
want to go first, I will.” 

‘Right you are,” agreed the deputy quickly. 

“T’'ll go ahead an’ we’ll sandwich the kid between 
us.” 

Down the tunnel they went, along a passage a little 
higher than the flyer’s head and nearly as wide as it 
was high. The torch bored through the blackness. 

“Give him a call,” said the deputy. 

“Tt’s me, Gus Rideout,” called Gus. “I’ve got a 
message for you from the sheriff here, ‘Curly.’” 

“You don’t have to speak a whole book,” grum- 
bled the deputy. “Hold on, it’s opening out again.” 

They had come to a great chamber in the cave and 
Gus felt rock under his feet in place of sand. Fora 
minute they stood in darkness while the sheriff 
switched off his torch. Somewhere water was 
dripping. 

“Try him again,” said Gibbons. 

Gus obeyed. There was no answer. No sound 
but the dripping of the hidden water. Then the 
deputy spoke. “Better give up, ‘Curly.’ We 
bound to git ye, one way or another. No sense in 
starvin’ to death.” No answer. The light came on 
again and the deputy swore under his breath. 

“No trail on the rock,” he said. “Wal, we got to 
find him. Come on. Come on. You'll only git 
yourself in more wrong, ‘Curly,’” he cried and his 
words came rolling back to them multiplied by the 
hollow spaces of the cave. “Git the kid in wrong, 
too. Better come out.” 

But there was no word from the fugitive. Slowly 
the sheriff swept the place with his light which 
revealed nothing but blank walls and a roof that 
vaulted high above them but showed no opening. 

“There ain’t no way out of this dump except by 
the tunnel,” said the deputy perplexedly. “‘There 
ain’t a crack in the wall of the roof, there ain’t no 
opening nowhere. It beats me.” 

The rocky floor showed no traces. All about them 
rose solid walls of rock. And the place was silent 
as the grave, save for the trickle of- running water. 
“Curly” had seemingly vanished into space and so 
had Pete, the pinto pony. 

(To be continued in January Boys’ Lirs) 
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December Developments 


First Prize Awarded to Scout John Orgel for his photograph 
“A Bird On The Hand” 


Rules for Photographic 











THE BELL RINGER 
Carl Buss, Jefferson, Wis. 


A BIRD ON THE HAND 
Scout Orgel, Cleveland, Ohio 








SCOUT SMILES 
Scoutmaster Homer C. Miller, San Diego, Cal. 
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NURSING CAT-ASTROPHES 
Robert Pluetzo, Manhattan, Kansas, R. 4. 








SNAPPED WITH THE RIGHT 


Asst. Scoutmaster H. L. Hammond, 
Providence, Utah 
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CHASING COCOANUTS “CAESAR’S HEAD” 
Carl T. Julien, Pendleton, S. C. 











CAMERA SHY 
Wm. C. Altman, Jr., Orange County, N. Y. Scout Executive W. H. Hutton, Maui, Hawaiian Is. 
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WINTERS BEAUTY A SNAPPY SNAP WHAT’S YOUR HURRY? 
Thedore Danforth, Buffalo, N. Y. Hillman Palmer, Auburn, N. Y. William Hornbeck, Fort Worth, Texas 
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at the World Is Doing 


HE League of Nations committee appointed to arrange for | B A R W mM kK the legislature to meet on its own call to investigate the 
the reduction of armaments adopt a resolution providing © yY ° ° ° ac ret conduct of a State official. 
that nations may agree among themselves to reduce their arma- J ; : 
ments and go to each other’s aid in case of attack. Another of the Literary Digest Editorial Staff Governor Pinchot orders 1,300 saloons in Philadelphia to 
committee decides that Article X ofthe Covenant means that close. : 
when. the Council of the League of Nations recommends that ah te 
military measures be taken against a nation unjustly attacking 
another, it will call on those nations nearest the nation at 
fault. But every country may decide for itself what it shall do. 





Three convicted murderers kill one guard and fatally wound 
two when they attempt to escape from the Kentucky State 
Penitentiary at Eddyville. They are cornered in one of the 
prison buildings by guards and police. 

William T. Cosgrave is reelected President of the Executive 
Council of the Irish’ Free State, and Michael Hayes, Speaker 
of the Dail. 


Mr. Lloyd George arrives in New York on a visit to this coun- 
try to study its people and its methods of government. 


A Greek fleet fires a salute to a squadron of Italian, French 
and British ships as a further act of apology for the murder of 
the Italian members of the Albanian boundary commission 


Because of danger to the German Republic from Monarch- 
ists, Communists, and other dissatisfied parties, President 





On Roosevelt-Navy Day, Daniel Carter 
Beard, National Field Scout Commissioner 
of the Boy Scouts of America led about 
1000 Scouts on their annual pilgrimage to 
the grave of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 
Members of the Campfire Club acted as a 
guard of honor. 






















Belgium wins the international balloon race for 
the Gordon Bennett cup when Demuyter lands 
in. Sweden, 600. miles from. the starting point. 
Five men were killed during the race, Lieuten- 
ants Olmstead and Shoptow, U. S. A., whose 
balloon was‘struck by lightning over Holland, and 
one Spanish and two Swiss balloonists. 


One seaman is killed, and thirty others 
of the crew of the destroyer McFarland 
are-injured when that vessel is rammed by 
the battleship Arkansas off Cape Cod 
Canal. 








Ebert practically puts the country under the mili- 
tary dictatorship of the Minister of Defense. 





Communists in the central part of Bul- 
garia revolt against the government, and six 
are killed in battle with the police. ’ The’ German Government orders the people in 
the’ Rthr district to return to work and obey the 
French and Belgian authorities, in order to clear 
the way for an arrangement with France to pay_the 
war damages. 


Because of the unsettled condition of the 
country, King Alfonso signs a decree tempo- 
rarily doing away with trial by jury in Spain. 





The government of the independent state of Fiume re- Greece apologizes to the British, French and Italian govern- Communists try to establish a republic in Ferdinandovo, 
signs, and General Giardino, of the Italian Army, is appointed ments for the murder of the Italian members of the Inter- Bulgaria, and are besieged by Government troops. 
military governor. Allied Commission appointed to determine the boundaries 
of Albania. The International Council of Ambassadors decide that 


Hugo Stinnes, 
German Indus- 
trial Czar, whose 
power is one of 
the main factors 
to be reckoned 
with in any new 
development 
which may come 
in the French- 
German tangle. 








= me Premier. Poin- 

, caté states in a 
public address 
that France will 
remain: in ‘the 
Ruhr until Ger- 
many. . arranges 
to pay for the 
damage she in- 


The French super- -Zeppelin Dixmude breaks all records for-dirigibles for distance 
and endurance by completing an uninterrupted voyage lasting’118 hours and 41 flicted in F5 
minutes. . The views above and below are of the new American built dirigible 4;'“t¢ » France 
Shenandoah, as she made a recent trial flight over New York City and vicinity. 





during the war. 





Dissatisfied with the way the German Gov- 
ernment-is managing affairs, working people in 
the Ruhr city of Dortmund, riot and two are 
killed and seven wounded by the police. 





Italy. is entitled to 50,000,000 lire as damages 
for the murder of the Italian members of the 
Albanian boundary commission. Meanwhile 
Italy must get out of the island of Corfu, which 
she took to force Greece to pay. 


Angry at the high cost of jliving, citizens of 
the German town of Sorau riot, and twelve 
are reported killed and fifteen wounded. 





Miners in the Gelsenkirchen, Recklinghausen 
and Wanne districts in the Ruhr declare a 24- 
hour strike to show their disapproval of the 
German Government’s order that they return 


Former Premier Salandra of Italy, a dele- 
gate to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
says, that hereafter Italy will agree to let the 





proper authorities decide whether, the League : al eee sg, | ee are ee Te to work under the French and Belgian occu- 
can settle a dispute which involves a nation’s Nineteen people dead is the toll of a storm in Nebraska and Iowa, the largest loss pational authorities. 
honor. being at Louisville, Nebraska, where a cloudburst swept away three houses and (Concluded on page 52) 


killed twelve persons. 








The Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers and Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men ask many railroads to restore their wages as they were before ra ‘were ‘reduced 
1214 per cent. by the United . 
States Railroad Labor Board 


Lieutenant A. J. on July 1, 1921. Arabia, now known 
Williams, U. S. N., : as the Kingdom of the 
(shown at left, with his : gos Hedjaz, applies » for 
plane) wins the Puliteer The special election is held cheer: tn: the 


aerial prize race at St. 12 Oklahoma in spite of Gover- Leagué. of Nations. A 
Louis. The field was 20°F Walton’s opposition, and typical view of a-cara- 
patrolled by 1,400 Boy 4 large majority is cast for yan in this country is 
Scouts. the bill which would permit shown at the right. 
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T LAST it had stopped snowing, and a sun that shone 
but coldly through the heavy frost, was doing its 
best in the cheering-up line. It brought no great 
cheer to Dan Danscombe, who had been toiling pain- 

fully for half an hour, with no better result than the clearance of 
a bare walking-path along the front sidewalk. A stretch of equal 
length on the side street was still untouched, and the walks and 
drives that usually sectioned the spacious grounds around 
Judge Danscombe’s residence were blotted completely out by 
their white coverlet. 

Dan straightened to his full seventy inches, beat his numbed 
hands against his chest and stamped his feet. 

“Silly stunt, this!” he said, apparently addressing the snow- 
shovel. “Rotten waste of time for a fellow who can earn five 
dollars a day to be doing this hobo work. Darned if I wouldn’t 
skip away to where there’s a real job waiting for me, if it 
wasn’t for father.” 

He raised the shovel high and then suddenly let it fall. 

“Don’t believe he’d care, anyway!” he said. A moment of 
doubt and he shouldered shovel and broom and ploughed his 
way to a little summer kitchen at the rear of the house, where 
he dumped them with needless violence. 

With the snow still heavy on his shoes, he burst into the 
‘comfortable kitchen where his sister was at work. 

“See here, Adeline,”’ he exploded. “This is all nonsense. 
I’m through with it. Why should I be shoveling off the walks 
when I can do real work.” 

“Father told you to,” replied Adeline. ‘“That’s enough, 
isn’t it? I think you’ll get a couple of dollars to buy Christmas 
presents if you do a good job.” 

“You think so, do you? I’d like you to try an hour or so 
with that shovel. Leaving out the driveway I figure there 


must be twelve hundred feet of walk yet to shovel off.” 

Sister Adeline showed no sympathy. 

“Your arithmetic is no good, Dan Dan,” she declared. 
“For one thing you never do shovel a path more than fourteen 
inches wide. You don’t have to shovel off the walks, anyway. 
I think you’d better be like the little man in the jingle. 












HE Pollywog leaned both elbows on ‘the fence 
and cupped a pair of cold hands about a grinning 
mouth. 

“Scat,” he- yelled, then burst into roars of 
laughter as the eight. members of Eagle Patrol whirled 
around. 

“Oh, go crawl into a hole and pull it in after you!” grunted 
Stuffy Bidwell. 

“Your head’s-the emptiest thing handy, Stuff, old dear,” 
retorted the Pollywog, vaulting the pickets. ‘I know it’s 
a shame to pick on you pin-feathered Eaglets but my crowd’s 
all busy.” 

“There’s got to be a first time for everything I suppose,” 
sighed Red Beebe. ‘‘ Whatcher got on your mind?” 

“‘Nothin’ bigger then a fly speck, ’less it’s frightfully over- 
crowded,” answered Stuffy for him. “Aren’t you’ wise yet, 
Red? The Otters have finally found a bit of pride in some- 
body’s ash barrel and tied a can to him. Beat it, Pollywog, 
before someone gets frank and hurts your feelings. We're 
busy.” 














‘He left the walks just where they were 
And shoveled off the snow.’” 

“Smarty!” growled Dan. “TI tell you it’s plumb silly for me 
to be wasting my time doing drudgery like this and going to 
school every day. At that Blue Front Garage, where they 
advertised for a helper yesterday, I just stopped in to see would 
I do, and they offered me $5.00 a day.” 

“What, then?” asked Adeline. “Hasn’t father told you that 
if you want mechanical work, you shall go to the Tech. But he 
says high school first. And he means it.” 

“And what I want makes no difference!” complained Dan. 
“T’m tired of rules and regulations. I want some liberty. I’m 
as big and strong as a man, and I could pass for twenty, if I am 
only sixteen. I suppose all judges are tyrannical. But I’m 
fed up with it, and a fellow who can earn five a day doesn’t 
have to stand it.” 


| pray the superiority of her two years in college, Adeline 
tried to change the boy’s mood. 

“You make me laugh, Dan, talking that way about father,” 
she said. “‘ You know he has to be father and mother both, and 
of course he looks close after you. Why, big as you are, I’ve 
seen him go to your room night after night, to see if you are 
fixed all right.” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” replied Dan. “I 
don’t stay awake to look for him.” 

“But you know that he comes. You know he’s always 
thinking about you. But let me tell you this, Dan. You’re 
always hinting at running off. Don’t you make any foolish 
mistake. When Roy Moore ran away, and the Moores were 
turning the world upside down to find him, Mr. Moore came to 
ask dad what he would do. ‘I’d leave him alone till he is ready 
to come back!’ That’s what dad said.” 

A college girl who knew something about boys should have 


“Doin’ what?” grinned the most popular member of the 
rival Patrol. “Inventing alibis?” 

““We’ve got something better to do than sitting round think- 

ing of ourselves.” 
“Knowing you well, should think you might have,” was 
the quick rejoinder. “Hear they’re goin’ to get some 
new dumbbells down at the gym; why don’t some of 
you apply for the job?” 

“About one more crack from you, old false alarm,” 
chuckled Tom Alden, “and you'll find about eight 
Eagles sitting on your chest. What’s doin’, anyway?” 

“Search me. It’s deader around here than the 
Eagle’s athletic abilities.” 

“That’s no joke,” owned Wally Coleman. “But it 
isn’t our fault there’s no decent ice. We're ready to 
do you folks at hockey any old time you’ll show some- 
thing to skate on.” 

“Bum weather, all right. 
pansies, Christmas day.” 

“Tf we get any ice they'll interest you a whole lot 
more than forget-me-nots,”’ prophesied Dick Page. 

“Tf I could forget you, Dick,” chuckled the Polly- 
wog, “I wouldn’t give a whoop if I ever saw another 
skate.” 

““He’s made a joke!” exclaimed Stuffy in an awe- 
inspired voice. “An Otter’s made a joke and never 
even drew a diagram of it.” 

“The Otters have made eight good jokes in this man’s 
town,” retorted the unnettled Pollywog, “and you’re them. 
Hello!” he exclaimed, “what’s broken loose now?” 

There was cause for the question. From the street came 
a series of whoops and then sounds of hilarious laughter. 
The Eagles wheeled and waited eagerly. 

“Sounds like as if a circus had hit town and gone blooey,” 
commented Stuffy. “Suppose it’s really nothing more inter- 
esting than the Otters finding a pin or some other treasure.” 

“Hi, you Eagles!” Billy Lincoln appeared greatly excited 
as he led his pack over the fence. 

“Couple of hi’s!” responded Stuffy. 
anythin’?” 

“Guess not. What’s doin’ up here?” 

“Oh, gee!” sighed Red. ‘Thought there was some excite- 
ment and it’s nothing but a bunch of neverwases hunting 
whats.” 

““There’s ice on the mill pond,” panted Jake Jacobs. 

“Yes,” agreed Stuffy, “and it’s about as safe as your hockey 
reputation. If you examined either carefully, it’d crack. 


Bet we'll be able to pick 


“Town afire or 
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known better than to say that. It was like a dare. This 

is not offered as an excuse for Dan, but it was the thing 

that sent the boy out again, half an hour later, dressed in 
his work-clothes and carrying a bundle, as being less likely 
to attract attention than a bag. 

“T should worry about snow on the walks,” he said to him- 
self. “A good many snows will have melted before I come back 
here. They’ll see what I can do!” 

An hour later he appeared at the Blue Front Garage to claim 
the job promised the day before. 

There is nothing surprising to record about Dan’s 
experiences at the Blue Front Garage. He soon found it 
to be a very poor substitute for home. He ate his meals 
at a shabby restaurant and slept on a cot in a big, bare 
loft above the garage. The hard work that he did in the 
day was so wearing that when evening came he was too 
tired to do anything but go to bed. His sleep on the 
uncomfortable cot was not the easy, dreamless sleep to which 
he had been accustomed. 

Night after night he would dream that his father was coming 
towards his cot to give him some care, but the welcome vision 
always dissolved before reaching his side. Dan dreamed this 
so much that he began to have a real hunger for his father. 
He was not only worried, but piqued, too, because there seemed 
to be no search for him. 

The owners of the garage did a rather mysterious business 
that was not clearly understood by Dan. They seemed to take 
a lot of used cars in trade, and were forever changing them over, 
pulling off certain parts and substituting others, perhaps with 
the idea of making them serviceable. 

The two owners were both young men. One was known as 
Speedy King and the other as Monty Buff. Dan quickly 
found that he did not like either of them. In fact, he had no 
real liking for any of the working force. The man with whom 
he got along best was a fierce-looking fellow called Squint 
O’Connell, who came to the garage applying for work the day 
after Dan’s arrival. Squint was a good mechanic, and once 
(Concluded on page 67) 


By Brewer Corcoran 
Illustrated by Wm. C. McNulty 


Let’s forget that game till we get some real ice. If we keep 
talking about it, someone’ll say something unkind.” 

“You can’t hurt our feelings,” confessed Jake. 

“So I’ve discovered,” owned Stuffy. “If there’s nothing 
more exciting to do, I’ll eat all the hot chocolate someone’ll 
buy me.” 

“T’ve only got a dollar and a quarter,” owned Lincoln. 

“That'll do to get me started,” Stuffy stated, starting for 
the gate. 

“Come back here, you bottomless pit! I’m gaving that 
for Christmas.” 

“Tf you say so,” grinned Stuffy, halting, “I’ll hang my sock 
on the fence now.” 

“T’ve a better scheme than that, ole thing. You chaps,” 
Bill went on, turning to the rest of the Eagles, “did your best 
to give us a Thanksgiving blowout. Stuffy and his pet bull 
sorter took the joy out of it for a second but it wasn’t a bad 
party considering who gave it.” 

“Thanks for them kind words,” grunted Hick Farmer. 
“You managed to eat two pies.” 

“They made me sick enough, I’ll tell the world,” owned 
Bill. 

“Then it wasn’t a thankless Thanksgiving for us all,’’ re- 
torted Hick. “Did you have any special idea on your chest 
when you began your oration?” 

“T usually do.” 

“Tt would be a pleasure to have you prove it once,”’ Hick 
grinned. “Take it out of its cotton batten and let us give it 
the once over. We've listened to the Pollywog’s ravings until 
even one of your near thoughts promises to be a relief.” 

“Thanks for the whole-hearted encouragement, old dear,” 
laughed Bill. “Spread your ears but cease to bray. Christ- 
mas is almost here.” 

“Ts that so!” queried Hicks greatly interested at this 
startling news. “I’d supposed daylight saving had moved it 


into June. I must tell my family all about this. Bill, you’re 
a public benefactor. Got any more big news concealed in the 
ivory?” 


“T’m not joking, fellows.” 

“You couldn’t—unless you told us about yourself,” com- 
forted Stuffy. “So Christmas is almost here! Tom,” he 
charged, wheeling on his leader, “you oughter have found this 
out and tipped off the Patrol so’s we could have given the 
Otters another party without them having to ask us to.” 

“Maybe we’re going to ask you to one.” 

“Hold on, Jake,” commanded Stuffy, “don’t start anything 
you won’t finish.” 
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** All of you shut up,” ordered Bill. ‘‘ You’ll spoil this thing, 
if you get riding each other. Why don’t we join forces in the 
two Patrols and have a real party-tree and everythin’?”’ 

“Yah!” grunted Stuffy. “And we Eagles give you Otters 
lovely gifts. Come again. 
sort of game.” 

“But you don’t get my idea, Stuff.” 

“No, but I get what’s behind it. I don’t care if you have 
got a dollarand aquarter. Yourscheme is having me present 
you with a hockey stick and a pair of new skates while you 
give me a Christmas card with a holly wreath and ‘Welcome, 
little sucker’ on it. Not on your life! If I see an Otter 
Christmas morning, I’m going to take off my socks and sit 
on ’em. Christmas tree! Say, I'll bet you’re not even plan- 
ning to furnish the match to light the candles.” 

‘Gee, but you’re full of Christmas spirit!” 

“Sure! All the wise men didn’t come out of the East. 
I know the Otters. Your motto’s ‘The Helping Hand.’ It 
oughter be ‘Hands Up!’ If you see me Christmas, it’ll be 
my back an’ you'll need a spy-glass if you want to see that 
long.” 

“Meaning you’re game for anything,’ 


suggested Bill. 
Grurry whirled on the leader of the Otter Patrol. “Go 

as far as you like,” he said with agrin. “ We’re with you. 
Shoot the real plan. If it’s good for anything you’re on; if it 
isn’t,” he hesitated a moment—“ but it will be,” he finished. 
“No use worrying about that, but don’t we let the rest of 
the Troop in on this party?” 

“We could have more fun just between ourselves,” sug- 
gested the Pollywog, who had been quiet far too long to suit 
him. “I think the best idea, fellows, is for us to ask the Eagles. 
They gave us a Thanksgiving party; the Otters return that 
with a Christmas tree.” 

“And each Otter gives each Eagle a beautiful gift,’’ added 
Stuffy. “I need a necktie.” 

“T’'ll say you do,” declared the Pollywog. 
you'd like would dim the candles on the tree. 
get’s a dog biscuit.” 

“Wait!” Tom Alden was on his feet. “Let’s have a joint 
tree for the two Patrols, but each gift on that treé’s got to be 
a joke. We know each other so well that no one’s feelings 
will be hurt and, the keener the joke, the bigger the laugh. 
Christmas Eve’s the time; we can get the hall for the place 
and we'll use the cash for a bang-up supper.” 

“Now we’re beginning to arrive,” stated Stuffy. “If some 
gent’ll choke the Pollywog to death, we’ll have decent plans 
lined up in a sec.” 

Annihilation of the Pollywog proved unnecessary. He, like 
the rest of the Otters, was so charmed with the plan that he 
merely said yes to everything. Yet, after half an hour’s dis- 
cussion, sothe subtle influence began to affect both Patrols 
and conversation began to lag. 

“Guess I’d better get home and see what we’re goin’ to 
have for supper,’ observed Hap Chamberlain, at last. 
Similar need struck the rest of the Otters with a crash. They 
were over the fence like a pack of well-trained rabbit hounds 
after a cat. 
““Say!”’ exclaimed Stuffy, as soon as they were out of 
hearing. ‘Here’s the father of all good jokes. The Otters 
are good chaps and we sorter owe them something after that 
Thanksgiving bust. Instead of giving them jokes on the tree, 
I vote we give each guy a corking present.” 

“Great!” 

““Won’t they be rattled!” 

“Specially when they begin to dole us out busted knives 
and lollypops.”’ 

“Stuffy, you’ve discovered an excuse for existing at last. 
We'll do this little thing, if we go broke for six months.” 

Yet, if they could have heard Bill Lincoln holding forth 
to the Otters on the corner, life might have been less joyous. 
‘See here,” he commanded, gathering his Patrol close, “‘the 
Eagles are as good chaps as they are scouts. They did 
their best to give us one fine time and here’s where we 
pay them back and hang the big laugh 
on ’em besides. We won’t give ’em 
any joke presents, each Otter digs into 
the old sock and comes through with 
something worth while foreach Eagle.”’ 

“Yea!” responded the Otters in 
chorus. 

It was such a corking joke that the 
two Patrols were afraid to meet. Some 
one might burst into laughter at the 
thought of what was to happen and 
so give the hint that something was 
up. The result was that, until the day 
before Christmas, they avoided each 
other as if each suspected the other of 
the plague. 

Yet both crowds had been more than 
busy and each had a pile of presents 
for the other which proved that parents 
as well as boys had a wholesome sense 
of the spirit of Christmas. ‘It’s goin’ 
to be the best joke ever put over,” the 
proud Pollywog confided to his smiling 
father. 
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“Only one 
What you'll 


We don’t chip our teeth on that, 


“Tt’s that sort of joke I like to see you attempt,”’ was the 
quick reply. ‘If you’re short of funds for the eats, call on 
me for a bit more.” 

It was Tom Alden who, according to the Otters, played 
into their hands at the last minute and showed them the way 
out of what had become more than a dilemma. ‘We'll trim 
the tree together this afternoon,” he suggested to Jake and 
Bill, ‘then put a screen across the hall and each have a side 
in which to stack our presents. Then there’ll be no guessing 
what’s coming and the big laugh’ll burst like rockets out of 
a clear sky.” 

‘““You’re sure there or thereabouts with the brainwork, old 
top!” agreed Bill. “Have your gang in the hall at four.” 

For once things went according to program. From either 
side of the dividing screen came smothered chuckles. The 
joke of the century was almost ready to explode. The only 
regret either Patrol had was that the whole Troop would not 
be on hand to roar over the promised look of embarrassment. 

Both Otters and Eagles hated to leave that glorious tree 
even long enough to go home for a trial supper. “Gee!” 
exclaimed the Pollywog, as he tried to pry himself away from 
the door, “but I’d like my father and mother to see this.” 

“Bring ’em along,” invited Stuffy. ‘More the merrier 
and there’s eats enough. Why don’t we all ask one guest?” 
he added. “It’s Christmas Eve and we can go cautious on 
the ice cream ourselves.” 

“T’ll say Stuff’s a regular Christmas hound all right, all 
right,” stated Jake. “It’s a good idea. Parents count as only 
one guest, though.” 

“Right,” agreed Tom. ‘“ We’ll havea real Christmas party.” 

“And there’ll be plenty of fun,” added Stuffy, thinking of 
the new hockey stick he had for the Pollywog and for which 
he expected at best a worn-out tie in return. 

Only Red Beebe was silent. This Christmas had promised 
to be a hard one for him. But he gritted his teeth and smiled. 
If the rest brought their parents, he’d do his best not to miss 
his too deeply. Christmas Eve was no time for selfishness nor 
envy. It would give him some comfort to watch the other 
fellows’ happiness. ‘Great scheme,” he said, but bolted from 
the hall. 

“Gee, but I never thought of Red!” mumbled Stuffy. 
‘Someone take me out and kick me.” 

Bill Lincoln nodded thoughtfully. ‘Guess the best thing’s 
to go ahead as we planned,” he said. “It would make it all 
the harder for Red if we changed now. He’d see through it 
sure. But we’ll all pitch in and give him the time of his life.”’ 

“And we'll share our parents with him,” declared little 
Bud Wilson. ‘My mother thinks Red’s fine.” 

But Red, out in the darkness of Christmas Eve all alone, 
was having a hard fight with himself. It had been easy to say 
he would be neither selfish nor envious; it was harder to carry 
it out. He was tempted to skip the party. It would be the 
easier way. But then his jaw squared. It would not be 
the scout way. He would go and he would do his best to 
be the life of the party. Also he’d take a guest if he had to 
borrow some boy’s mother or father for the evening. 

His aunt was even more cross than usual at supper. She 
did not approve of boys and she most certainly did not approve 
of their having Christmas trees at Scout headquarters. Her 
idea of Christmas was cooking a skinny, cold storage turkey 
in her best dress and then finding fault with the whole town 
while she saved it for the next day. Red knew enough about 
unselfishness not to ask her to go where anyone expected to 
have a good time. But he came out from supper still at a 
loss as to whom to ask. Somehow the spirit of Christmas did 
not seem to be enfolding him deeply in its embrace. 

In fact Red was in anything but a merry mood. As 
he stumbled along the street, hands deep in his pockets, 
head bowed, there were a lot of things he would have 
rather done than go to that party. But of a sudden 
his head went up. He heard that whimpering cry 
again. The hands came out of the pockets and he 
plunged into the dark alley. 

In the shelter of a darker doorway he saw a big chap 
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“Do we give him a real Christmas?” 
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standing above a cowering youngster. He heard the slap of 
a palm against a thin cheek. Again came the wail of agony. 
Red was no eager fighter but everything within him despised 
a bully. Without’stopping to think, he plunged in. 

For three minutes there was plenty doing in that alley. Then 
Red rose slowly to his feet and looked down at the prone 
figure. “I'll tell the world you got one Christmas present 
that was comin’ to you,” he growled. ‘Now beat it and don’t 
you dare bully a kid again. Git!” And the bully, gulping, got. 

Red, dusting his best clothes, turned, still sobbing in the 
doorway. “Did he get all your papers?” he asked. 

“Yessir.” 


“Cut out the ‘sir’ stuff, son. Is he anything to you?” 


“Naw. But he’s always beatin’ me iup an’ swipin’ me 
poipers. An,” he gulped, “I wanted ’em bad to-night. It’s 
Crismus.” ‘ 


“’Tisn’t yet,” interrupted Red. Then he hada sudden 
idea. ‘‘ But it almost is,” he added. “I’m going to a Christ- 
mas party; you come with me. We’re both strays, I reckon.” 

“Quit yer kiddin’! Who wants me to a party?” 

“T do. What’s more, you’re going. From the looks, one 


won’t do you a bit of harm.” 

But the little chap protested. Brought up to be suspicious 
of every seeming kindness, it took Red five minutes to con- 
vince him that there was neither trap nor mission in the 
Even then Red had to take his guest firmly by 

(Concluded on page 70) 


invitation. 
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IE battle filled the cave. Buckskinned hun- 
ters and motley river men were fighting every- 
where, body to body and knife to knife. Only 
in one place, close to the wall and nearly 

opposite Tom, the struggle seemed fiercer than any- 
where else. For a moment he could make out nothing 
more than a mighty tossing of bodies to and fro. Then there 
was an upward heave, and out of the maelstrom appeared the 
shaggy head of B’ar Hanson. A huge arm followed and the 
swarms of attackers were brushed away like flies. 

And now there came storming through the cave a moun- 
tainous figure that swung a puncheon chair for a club, and 
left a swath behind like the track of a tornado. It was Jericho 
Wilson, the terror of the river, brought to bay at last. He let 
out a bass roar that ended in a squeal, and charged straight at 
B’ar Hanson with all the ferocity of a wounded boar. 

That fight is talked of to this day among the old river 
captains—grandsons and great-grandsons of the men who 
saw it. 

Wilson was the heavier of the two—they say he scaled close 
to three hundred pounds—but for all his bulk he was quick on 
his feet and a cunning fighter. From two paces off he hurled 
his crude weapon at B’ar Hanson’s head and then dove in to 
seize him. The Muskingum man laughed, short and 
hoarse, and caught the chair in one big hand, smiting 
downward with it so hard that it broke in pieces on 
Jericho’s shoulder. And then they were at it, bare- 
handed. Wilson had plunged for the hunter’s waist 
and his momentum carried them both over and down 
with a crash. But Hanson, twisting as he fell, saved 
his head from striking the rock, and rolled from under 
his adversary. They surged to their feet at the same 
instant, and Wilson swung mightily with his fist at 
the backwoodsman’s face. B’ar ducked, so that the 
blow only glanced from his temple, and, stooping, he 
got a grip about the chest of the outlaw chief. Jericho 
wrenched to free himself, but those tremendous arms 
were locked. The river man kicked and 
pounded at his opponent’s body in vain. 
His breath was coming short now. He 
bent his great neck in a fruitless effort to 
bite Hanson’s shoulder. At last his 
clawing fingers found their goal in the 
hunter’s eye-socket. 

B’ar Hanson jerked his head from side 
to side to escape those desperate hands. 
A sudden frightful pain shot through his 
eye. He bowed his back yet more, his arms tightened, and 
there was a muffled cracking sound. Wilson uttered a great 
groan, as he tumbled in 2 heap on the ground. 

All this had taken but a few seconds in the happening. Tom, 
still holding aloft the torch in his left hand, was defending him- 
self with a tomahawk as he shouted encouragement to his big 
friend. Some of the outlaws who had tried to escape by the 
mouth of the cave had been met in the moonlight by deadly 
rifle-fire, and such as were able had returned in haste. At 
the very instant that Jericho Wilson fell, Wah-kee-tan, terrible 
in his war-paint, and eight tall hunters with leveled guns 
sprang into the circle of the torch-light. The spirit went out 
of the river men at that sight. They were leaderless now, and 
outnumbered, and when Buckeye Ben lifted a bloody knife high 
above his head and once more called on them to surrender, the 
outlaws called for quarter on all sides. 

The carnage ended. More torches were lit, weapons were 
piled in the center of the cave, and those river men who 
remained unhurt were lined up along one wall. There were 
only a bare dozen of them. Sixteen had been wounded more or 
less seriously, and ten were dead. Among these last was 
Jericho Wilson himself, for when they picked him up it was 
found that his back had been broken. 

The casualties of the Muskingum men had not been so heavy. 
Only two of the hunters had been killed, though nearly every 
one had a knife wound or a battered head to show for the 
encounter. 

Ben Chandler’s orders crackled sharply through the cave. 
First the bodies were placed outside and covered with a great 
square of canvas. Then the wreckage of slab tables and stools 
was cleaned out and ‘the prisoners made fast with heavily 
knotted ropes. In the middle of the line Tom saw the bloody 
but still sneering face of Jake Rogers. 

The boy went straight to his uncle and aunt, and for a 
moment after he had cut their bonds the three clung together 
in speechless happiness. Then Tom’s eye fell on Andy, stand- 
ing awkwardly near by, and he ran to hischum’s side. Though 
the river boy’s fortunes had been so closely interwoven with 
those of the Pennsylvania family, this was the first time that 
Ezra Lockwood and his wife had actually beheld him. The 
gentle Quaker lady saw blood staining the shoulder of Andy’s 
shirt, and instantly she was all tenderness. Long before the 
last deft touch was given the bandage she had completely won 
the shy heart of the river lad. 

Tom discovered Cub unconcernedly licking the dozen cuts 
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and bruises that he had re- 
ceived during the fray. None 
of his wounds appeared to be 
very serious, and the terrier for- 
got them in a transport of 
joy, the moment he saw his 


































master. 

A great weariness had 
settled over all the com- 
pany. The hunters lay in 
little groups about the cave 
floor, and when Tom found 

a place to lie 
down, close to the 
entrance, nearly 
everyone around 
him was already 
asleep. Only the 
Indian, Wah-kee- 
tan, stood somber 
and tall, silhou- 
etted against the 


“Ve stuck that ol’ b’ar 
about right” 


night sky in the 
mouth of the cave. 
He raised his arms to 
the stars in some strange ritual of his people. From his 
girdle hung a fresh-cut scalp. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OM LOCKWOOD, never one to sleep long after dawn, 

was up and out before the others in the cave were well 
awake. He made a motion to rouse Andy as he passed him, 
but seeing the river boy’s tired face and remembering his 
wound he thought better of it. Cub, too, was snoring in 
doggy dreams. He would take his rifle, Tom decided, and go 
up the river bank to see what game could be found for break- 
fast. .There were turkeys, he knew, in the beech woods above 
the bluff. Partridges, of course, could be had almost anywhere 
along the shore, but he wanted if possible to bring back some- 
thing bigger. As he stepped down upon the landing-stage, 
the sight of Wah-kee-tan’s bark canoe, moored to one of the 
piers, reminded him that his own, dug-out was still the best 
part of a mile up the shore. If he hunted upstream along the 
bank he could return by water. 
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When he had tramped half a mile or more through the 
green woods in the early morning light, Tom paused 
listening intently, for he thought he had heard the dis- 
tant gobble of a turkey up in the woods to his left. 
The faint sound was repeated after a moment, but before 
he had so much as taken astep, another noise, far louder, 
came from the river. It was a bass voice shouting the words 
of some ribald song. Where he stood, Tom was close to the 
water, and a lively curiosity drew him a few strides nearer 
the bank, where he could command a view of the stretch of 
river just above. Coming down rapidly with the current, 
close to shore, was a small flat-boat, patched and shabby- 
looking. There was something familiar about the craft. Tom 
was puzzling his brain to recaJl where he had seen her before, 
when a man’s face, black-bearded and ugly, appeared at the 
rail. With a violent start Tom realized that he was looking 
at Black Carnahan. 

Even as recognition flashed through Tom’s mind the boat 
had gone past. She was running a good six miles an hour on the 
strong current, and he knew well the roughness of the trail 
along the bank. Nevertheless he hauled his belt a notch 
tighter and set off down the shore at a long, swinging lope. 
Moment by moment he overhauled the broadhorn, which he 
could see in occasional glimpses through the trees to his left. 
Several men were on deck, now, and he thought he saw one 
make a gesture. with his arm in the direction of the bank, 
lower down. Could it be that Carnahan meant to run in for 
the landing at the cave? The question was soon answered, for 
just as Tom came abreast he saw the steersman throw the tiller 
oar hard over, and the big craft began veering towards shore. 

Tom’s wind was still good. He bent low to avoid being 
seen, and ran his fastest. There were tangled berry vines in 
the path, but he went tearing through them, and the fallen 
logs that blocked his way he cleared in his stride. At last the 
high rock face of the cliff appeared ahead, with the broad 
opening gaping at its foot. Tom stole a look over his shoulder 
as he raced up to the entrance. The flat-boat had not yet 
come in sight around the little bend, just above. The smoke 
of a breakfast fire was rising from the open space in front of the 
landing-stage. Half a dozen long hunters sat about it, and 
others were moving around in the gloom inside the cave mouth. 

“Come in here, quick!” gasped Tom, with all the breath he 
had left. The men by the fire had jumped up at sight of the 
running boy, and they followed him into the cavern at once. 
Buckeye Ben hurried up. “What is it, lad—speak out!” he 
urged. 

“Get your rifles,” panted Tom. “Another boat-load—Wil- 
son’s men—be here in a minute. If we keep out of sight— 





* they’ll land, sure!” 


There was an instant scattering of the buckskin-clad woods- 
men, to secure their guns, and in an incredibly short space of 
time the whole company was waiting, tense and ready, in the 
shadows along the cave wall. Tom found Andy at his side, 
rifle in hand. 

“Who is it?” the river boy whispered. 

“Black Carnahan’s crew,” Tom replied. A gleam of satis- 
faction came into Andy’s eyes and he crouched low, working 
forward until his eyes could command the landing-stage. 

At that moment there was a hail from outside, and the wait- 
ing hunters heard the creak and grind of the broadhorn’s 
planking against the piers. 

“That'll do,” came Carnahan’s hoarse bellow,—‘‘now 
another turn o’ rope around that post an’ we’ll be fast.” 

“Here they come,” whispered Andy. All eyes were turned 
toward Buckeye Ben, who now raised his hand and motioned 
toward the entrance. Tom saw that the leader of the Mus- 
kingum men had recovered his stolen rifle. “Old Sal” lay once 
more in the crook of his arm. The hunters moved forward, 
every man with his rifle ready, and stood all across the cave 
mouth in a quiet line. The river men, some of whom had 
advanced already as far as the fire, were taken so utterly by 
surprise that for a moment none of them moved. The sight 
of that grim rank of rifles seemed to paralyze them. 

Then Chandler’s cool, crisp voice cut the silence suddenly. 

“Hands above your heads and march up this way!” he 
ordered. They obeyed mechanically, and the two or three 
who had been carrying guns dropped them on the ground. 
There were eight or nine men in the huddled group that came 
forward to surrender. 

“Hol’ on a minute—Carnahan—whar’s he?” cried Andy, as 
he searched the faces of the prisoners. 

A sudden thudding of feet aboard the broadhorn answered 
him. Through the thin smoke of the fire, the boys glimpsed a 
stocky figure that leaped across to the deck of the Phoebe Ann, 
moored next below, and running the length of her side- 
planking, disappeared over the bows. 

Tom and Andy, with half a dozen hunters at their heels, 
reached the landing-stage within ten seconds after the fugitive 
dropped from sight, but, to their astonishment, when they 
looked into the water over the keel-boat’s side, he seemed to 
have vanished completely. It was Tom who chanced to look 
down river and saw Carnahan, in the birch canoe, already 
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fifty yards away and paddling like mad. Some of the hunters 
opened fire at once, though the mottled canoe, flashing through 
the shadows of trees close to shore, offered a poor target. Then 
Ben Chandler’s voice rang clear in an order. 


“Wait!” hecried. “‘ We'll take him alive. Geta boat ready - 


to follow him.’”’ And stepping through the group of hunters in 
the bow of the keel-boat, the Muskingum captain raised his 
rifle, sighted with more than his usual care, and pulled the 
trigger. The amazed watchers saw the slender blade of 
Carnahan’s paddle split cleanly in two pieces and fall from his 
hands useless, and as they realized what Buckeye Ben had 
done they raised a cheer that fairly shook the deck. Several 
of the hunters ran to launch a skiff, moored at the lower end of 
the dock, but even as they went they saw Carnahan stand erect 
in the canoe, look back, and throw himself into the turbulent 
brown water. Everyone stood still, waiting for the man’s 
evil head to break the surface again. A full minute passed and 
still he did not reappear. 

“T recollec’ now,” said Andy. “He didn’t know how to 
swim.” 

Slowly the hunters retraced their steps to the cave and 
preparations for breakfast were resumed. Needless to say, 
neither Tom nor Andy failed in his duty. to the hot, brown buck- 
wheat cakes that Mrs. Lockwood was frying. As Tom finished 
his tenth he turned to his red-haired friend. “Huh!” he said, 
“T clean forgot the turkey I meant to bring in for breakfast. 
Want to try the shooting up the shore, Andy?” 

The river boy was enthusiastic. “You bet!” he grinned. 
“T’m ready to start right now.” 

Tom looked around for Cub, and saw the terrier lying near 
the entrance with his scarred head on his paws. “Better let 
him rest,’’ Andy said. “He fought like three dogs an’ a cata- 
mount, last night.” 

Half a mile upstream, Tom turned to the left. “I heard a 
gobbler back here somewhere this morning,” he said. “Let’s 
try it.” 

There was a break in the wall of the bluff at this point, and 
a rough ravine, filled with a tangle of undergrowth, ran back 
into the forest. They made their way through the vines and 
brush and climbed at length into an open, shallow valley where 
the early sun struck in among budding beeches. Their 
moccasins made no noise on the soft ground as they moved 
slowly up the glade. At length to their intent ears came the 
sound they had been listening for—the faint gobble-gobble of a 
wild turkey cock—somewhere beyond a little ridge, to their 
right. Quietly the boys separated, stooping low to keep be- 
hind the cover, waited till they heard the sound once more, 
then wriggled forward on hands and knees to the top of the 
rising ground. Beyond, a hundred and fifty yards off, and 
feeding slowly nearer among the trees, were four turkeys—a 
gobbler and three hens. They blended so perfectly with the 
bronze and green of the woods that even Tom’s keen eye could 
distinguish them only when they ran. 

He looked over to the left for Andy, but the river boy was 
out of sight behind 
some brush. Care- 
fully he brought his 
rifle into position’and 
waited, minute after 
minute. Finally the 
great cock came 
strutting into full 
view in front of a 
fallen log, and Tom 
fired. Almost instant- 
ly followed the re- 
port of Andy’s gun. 
One of the hens rcse 
on thundering wings 
and another scuttled 
into the bushes. Two 
heaps of ruffled fea- 
thers lay beside the 
log. Withsimultane- 
ous yells, the two 
boys broke cover and 
raced to the spot 
where the turkeys 
had fallen. While 
Andy was reloading 
his rifle, Tom picked 
up the birds and 
tested their weight 
gleefully. Each of 
them weighed over 
twenty pounds—the 
cock nearly thirty, he 
would have judged. 

“Most ’nough 
meat thar to feed 
the whole camp,” 
laughed Andy. 

“Yes,” said Tom, 
“if we could only get 
a little something 
else, now—a couple_ 
of squirrels, say, or— 
hark! What’sthat?” 
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Sharp and clear and at no great distance, they heard the 
barking of adog. ‘It’s Cub,and he’s treed something, sure!”’ 
chuckled Tom, and picking up his gun and the turkey gobbler, 
he led the way in the direction of the sound. 

As the boys scrambled through the tangle of undergrowth, 
there came a sudden change in the tone of Cub’s bark. 
“Trouble!” said Tom, plunging forward at a run. He burst 
through a screening thicket and almost fell over a whirling 
mass of soft black fur and bristly brown hair. The terrier was 
in full combat with a quarter-grown bear cub. 

“Here—ketch holt an’ loose ’em—mebbe we kin keep the 
leetle feller fer a pet!” cried Andy. But it was already too 
late. The dog had obtained a grip on the neck of his adver- 
sary, and a few savage jerks of his head sufficed to break the 
young bear’s spine. 

Now, suddenly, another actor came upon the scene. Out of 
the brush a dozen yards away crashed a black bear that looked 
as big as a house to the boys. She was gaunt still from her 
winter fast, and her little eyes glowed a baleful red as she 
charged down upon the luckless dog. 

Cub dropped his victim and sprang adroitly aside, but the 
mother bear whirled almost as quickly. Her vengeful paw 
cut four red ribbons out of his flank. 

Tom’s rifle was already at his shoulder when in a sudden 
flash he remembered that he had not reloaded it after shooting 
at the turkey. He threw the weapon down in disgust, and 
tugged his hunting-knife loose from its sheath. 

The big bear, turning from the terrier, nuzzled once at her 
dead cub, then swung about to face the boys. She rose on her 
hind paws, half erect, and her lean black head swayed wickedly 
as she shuffled from one foot to the other. Andy’s rifle was 
leveled at her breast. He took a cool and steady aim, but at 
the instant he pulled the trigger the big brute dropped on all 
fours. The crash of the report was mingled with a yell of pain 
from the bear, for his bullet had ripped searingly along her 
shoulder and side. 

Maddz2ned by the wound, the huge animal plunged forward, 
straight at the river boy. 


CHAPTER XX 


N THE bare second that intervened between the firing of 
his rifle and the charge of the wounded bear, Andy drew his 
knife. She came on, striking fiercely with both fore-paws. 
He thrust for her body with all his might, but the blade was 
knocked out of his hand and when he tried to dodge backward, 
the great brute followed quicker than he could jump. 

Tom, running in on the other side, saw his chum spin and 
fall as one of those tremendous paws caught him in the ribs. 
Then, as the bear plunged after her victim to finish him, Cub 
returned to the fray. 

Like a small brown whirlwind the terrier flew at her flank, 
chopping deep with his keen white teeth. The she-bear gave 
a sort of breathless snarl and whirled half about to meet the 





The huge animal plunged forward at the river boy 
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dog’s attack. And Tom, leaping close in a single stride, drove 
his long blade home to the guard in her exposed side, just 
back of the left foreleg. The great beast coughed, lurched 
forward, stumbled and lay still. 

Tom pulled his knife loose, looked to make certain that the 
bear was dead, and turned to help Andy. There, to his amaze- 
ment, kneeling beside the lad, was a hunter in buckskin. 
Where the man had come from Tom could not imagine. He 
rose now, and turned a keen blue eye in the Pennsylvania boy’s 
direction. 

“Nota rib cracked,” he said, cheerfully. “Wind all knocked 
out, that’s all.” And at that moment Andy confirmed the 
diagnosis by sitting up and beginning to breathe in hoarse 
gasps. He, too, looked up at the figure in the hunting-frock 
with evident astonishment. 

The hair beneath the man’s squirrel-skin cap was almost 
snow-white, yet he did not seem in the least decrepit. He was 
above the medium height, sturdily built and active, and he 
carried his massive shoulders splendidly erect. The skin of 
his face was weather-beaten to a leathery brown and criss- 
crossed with fine lines like the skin of a mellow russet apple. 
His features were rugged and strong, but the twinkling blue 
eyes, with crow’s feet around their corners, gave him a kindly, 
almost gentle expression. 

He nodded now at Tom. “Ye stuck that ol’ b’ar about 
right,” he said, “‘“—better’n I managed with my first b’ar.”’ 
As he spoke he stooped above the heap of black fur. “ Goin’ 
to skin her?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, I’d like to,” said Tom, “only it’s g long job, isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, not so desp’rate long,” chuckled the old man. He 
squatted by the bear’s head and took from his belt a knife 
with a blade a foot in length, which he proceeded to whet 
lightly on the heel of his hand. 

“Ought to have her strung up, to work real fast,”’ he con- 
tinued as he began to make deft incisions in the hide. “But 
takin’ her warm, this way, she’ll peel out right smart!” 

Cub, still bleeding and battle-weary, limped up beside the 
stranger and sniffed at the fresh carcass, wagging his stump 
of a tail. 

“Mighty good little dog o’ yourn,” said the hunter. “He 
pitched in when he was needed the most. There’s a plenty 
without that much grit.”” He spared a hand from his work 
long enough to bestow a friendly pat on the terrier’s head. 

As soon as Tom had rebandaged Andy’s wound, which had 
been opened when the bear struck him, both boys came 
forward to give what assistance they could in the skinning 
operation. But to their amazement they found the bear’s 
body already stripped of its hide. The old woodsman was 
humming contentedly to himself while he cut the haunches and 
flanks into pieces suitable for carrying. 

“Now then,” he said, as he finished, ““—we’ll make two- 
three leetle packs out o’ this meat, an’ see ’bout totin’ it back 
to the river. You boys got a camp ’round yere?”’ 

“Down below, at 
the cave, with Buck- 
eye Ben’s men,” Tom 
answered. 

“What—Ben 
Chandler? At Jeri- 
cho Wilson’s cave? 
What’s he a-doin’ in 
that sink-hole?” 

“We cleaned it 
out last night,” said 
the Pennsylvania 
boy, proudly. 

“Good enough!” 
exclaimed the old 
hunter. There was a 
gleam in his blue 
eyes. “That Wilson 
gang met up with 
their match at last, 
eh? Yes, Buckeye 
Ben, he’s a good lad, 
an’ a good shot. I’d 
liked to ha’ gone to 
that party myself.” 

Andy and the 
stranger had picked 
up the packs of 
bear’s flesh during 
this conversation, 
and as soon’as Tom 
had rolled up the 
heavy pelt and shoul- 
dered it they set out 
in Indian file toward 
the shore. Coming 
to the fallen log 
where they had shot 
the turkeys they 
added the two big 
birds to their loads, 
and proceeded. Tom 
(Continued on 

page 54) 








How to 


HE wind has a ‘grave responsibility to 

shoulder, for it is the wind whistling, moan- 
ing or roaring through lonely places which since 
time began has made superstitious people be- 
lieve they heard human or spirit voices. The 
were wolf’s howl, or the howl of the loup-garou 
of the Canadian Indians, is only the moaning 
of the wind through the frosty branches of the 
firs standing waist-deep in the snow. In a 
forest or on the bleak prairie the wind can and 
does imitate almost any sort of a voice. 

There are now and always have been certain 
people who strenuously object to a common- 
sense explanation of anything in nature and 
these are the people who invented the Wild 
Hunter and his phantom dogs, galloping 
through the defiles of the Hartz Mountains, 
the Pied Piper who piped all the children 
away from Hamelin and the coaxing voice of 
the Erlking so irresistible to children. Some- 
times it is the cry of witches sweeping overhead 
on their barleycorn broom steeds, or the terror- 
inspiring shriek of the Irish banshee. 

But all these nightmare beliefs come down 
to us from our savage ancestors and are kept 
alive by the ignorant people, by poets and rela- 
tors of ghost stories. This, however, is a new 
age, the age of SCOUTING, and while we love 
fairy stories we want them beautiful and cheer- 
ful, especially on this Christmas time. We will 
pretend to believe in the harp of Wainamoinen, 
which can charm not only the beasts of the 
field but the trees and rocks themselves. Also 
the’ fairy music thought to be heard in the 
woods, and, above all, the Christmas chimes 
which ring ‘underground. For after all is said 
there are real fairies in this world and they are 
our THOUGHTS, invisible, but so real that 
they govern our actions. 

Something over twenty centuries ago the 
Master came and found a world full of bad 
fairies, bad thoughts, banshees, hobgoblins, 
cruelty and hypocrisy, and He saw that the 
result of these disjointed workings of the mind 
produced evil deeds, and He substituted in 
their place a flood of simple, pure and noble 
thoughts, not fairies these, but a flock of shin- 
ing angels, which He sent on their journey 
down through the ages to influence the minds 
of men and nations. It is the Master’s voice 
in our hearts that prompts all good and ‘great 
deeds, all good fellowship. It is His voice we 
hear on Christmastide. It is the Master who 
puts the sunshine in our hearts, that makes us 
smile as we cry, Merry Christmas to all! and 
it is His hand that guides our hands when we 
make Christmas presents for our friends. 
Therefore, as the poet Lowell says, all true 
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Scouts “Shall daily hear the angel’s song,” 
while working on our Christmas gifts. 


OW that we have made our moccasins we 
need a wildwoods: picturesque cover for 
our scoutmaster’s shop-made bacon knife to 
give him on Christmas day, and we know that 
he will appreciate it the more because it is the 
work of our own hands. 
Fig. 10 shows the ordinary camp knife with 
its leather case as it appears when purchased at 
an outfitting store. To cover this we take a 
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piece of buckskin, or sheepskin, or tanned skin 
of any kind, and fold it over the case as in Fig. 
11. Where the belt loop comes on the shop- 
made case we cut a slit as in Fig. 11, then push 
the belt loop through the slide, folding the two 
flaps back in place again under the loop. We 
need that loop to fasten the scabbard to our 
belt; but we want to hide the rivet at the bot- 
tom and all other shop-looking parts of the 
original scabbard, so let us cut a piece of leather 
as shown in Fig. 13 that will just fit snugly 
inside the loop and slide it through as shown in 
thediagrams. Then cut another piece of leather 
as shown in Fig. 12, which is a small band to 
cover the bottom of the belt loop, as in Figs. 14 
andi1s5. Next we put these all in place asin Fig. 
15 and punchaseries of holes 
along the edge as in Fig. 15. 
But first we punch the two 
top and the twobottom holes. 
To hold the leather in place 
we run strings in the two 
bottom holes and the two 
top holes and tie them. 
This will prevent the leather 
from slipping while punch- 
ing the other holes. 

In September number of 
Boys’ Lire I showed you 
how to sew with a picce of 
rawhide or whang string. 
Turn b ck to that number 
and see how it is done, then 
commence at the top and 
sew the scabbard down to 
the bottom, as in Fig. 14. 
This figure shows the side 
of the scabbard that rests 
against the person; Fig. 15 
shows the outside after the 
fringe has been cut, and it 
also shows you some little 
fancy holes punched into the 
two bands. Before making 
these bands fast to the scab- 
bard glue or paste some 
bright red cloth on the under 
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side where the star is on the upper band, and 
where the ornaments are on the lower band; a 
very pleasing effect is thus made where the red 
shows through the holes in the leather. 

When you stitch down from the top to the 
bottom tie the two ends of the string in a 
simple knot and let them hang there, not for 
ornament but for use. When you are not using 
the knife pull those two strings up and tie them 
around the handle, then there is no danger of 
your knife jolting out of the scabbard 

You may be so fortunate as to own a 
hilted hunting-knife. In that case make a 
scabbard for it by using a stiff piece of sole 
leather for the back through which two oblong 
holes have been cut for the belt. Stitch on the 
outer piece in the manner already described 
and depicted by Figs. 16 and 17. 

To hold this sheath knife in place go to the 
stationery store and secure one of those rings 
such as are used in loose leaf books, slip this 
through the belt holes in the scabbard and 
when you put your knife in, open the ring and 
clamp it around the handle. 

If you want to ornament your knife scab- 
bard, or any other bit of leather work, use 
similar designs to those under Fig. 17; they 
will give it a real savage appearance and 
take away the city look which all real woods- 
men dislike. 


How to Inlay Figures and Symbols in 
the Leather 
"TARE the piece of leather that you are to 
use for the outside and place it over a bit 
of red, green or other brightly colored leather, 
and let the two pieces rest upon a pane of 
glass on a table or bench. 

With ink mark out the designs which you 
wish to appear on your leather, then using a 
small bladed sharp knife follow the lines of your 
design and cut out the ornaments. When this 
is done you will find that your red letter orna- 
ment will exactly fit in the hole in your tan 
leather, and if you use some shoemaker’s hot 
wax to paint the edges of the red letter design, 
then force it into place, it will stick there. But 
to make sure of its not falling out, glue a piece 
of cloth‘on the under side over the ornament. 
When all is dry take the handle of your knife 
and rub the edges of the inlay and the deed is 
done. In this manner stars and moons and 
Indian signs may be inlaid as beautifully as is 
the inlaying done by bookbinders on rare and 
expensive volumes. 

Scouts need no weapons and carry none, 
neither do they think in terms of weapons; 
our camp knives, like our camp axes, are only 
good thoughts for useful purposes, such as 
cutting bacon or even carving the Christmas 
turkey. So MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL 
MY BOYS! 
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Sharpening a Knife 

1. On an oil stone, place the flat blade of 
the knife inclined forward at a very slight 
angle. Then, with the fingers of the right 
hand pressing all along the blade, work 
the knife upwards and forwards in a rotary 
motion. Repeat this on the other side of 
thé blade. Reverse hands. 





Care of Hand-aze 


5. When you have finished using an axe, 
be sure to stick it in the chopping block, 
or in a dead log of wood, as shown above. 
If an axe is left lying on the ground, there 
is danger of a camper’s foot being badly cut, 
to say nothing of the edge of the axe being 
ruined through stones and damp gtound. 


Whittling 

2. Always whittle away from you, as the 
Scout is doing who is sitting down. The 
Tenderfoot who is standing up, and whit- 
tling towards himself, is running great danger 
of cutting himself badly through the knife 
slipping. Besides, the cramped position 
makes it more difficult to do good work. 


Chopping 

6. Always chop wood with the part to be 
hit placed firmly on the chopping block, as, if 
a leaning stick is hit, the end is likely to spring 
up. Cut, also, at an angle of 45 degrees and 
with the direction of the grain of the wood. 
The Scout to the left is doing things correct- 
ly. The one to the right is not. 


low to Do It--The Knife an: 


Care of the Knife—I 
3. One often feels tempted to hammer the 
back of the knife to help split a piece of 
wood, but nothing ruins the blade sooner 
than this, and at the same time quickly de- 
stroys the hinge. Look upon it as a crime 
to your knife. 


Clearing Undergrowth 

7. In clearing undergrowth and light 
timber, the sapling can be cut with one 
stroke of the hand-axe, if the top of it is 
bent over—straining the strands, which cut 
open quicker than if no strain were placed 
upon them. Here again, cut your wood at 
an angle of 45 degrees. 
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Axe 





Care of the Knife—II 
4. Many a Scout may put his knife near 
a hot fire, as in the case of this picture where 
the Tenderfoot is toasting a piece of bread. 
This is bad for the knife, as it draws the 
temper of the steel and makes it soft and 
useless. 





Carrying a Felling Aze 
8. When carrying a’felling axe, place it on 
your shoulder with the blade turned out- 
wards; otherwise a stumble might cause 
death. In carrying a double-bitted axe, 
hold it close up to the axe head as shown 
above. The Scout is carrying his two axes 

correctly, while the man is not. 





Handing an Axe—Wrong Way 

9. Never hand a felling axe to anyone so 
that he grasps the end of the handle as shown 
above, for immediately when the person offer- 
ing the axe lets go of the heavy head the 
weight of the head will swing it down to- 
wards the Scout receiving the axe, with every 
likelihood of his ankle being badly damaged. 





Felling a Tree—I 

13: Clear the ground under the tree of 
all underbrush which might hinder the swing 
of the axe. This can be done by shortening 
up the felling axe and using it as a hand-axe. 
Trim off any branches overhanging within an 
axe-length swung right round the body, as a 
small branch may cause the axe to glance. 
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Handing an Axe—Right Way 
10. Let the Scout who is handing the axe 
hold the head close up, with handle towards 
him, and place the head into the hands of 
the Scout receiving it. This will prevent 
any chance of accident. 





Felling a Tree—II 

14. Cut a notch low down in the tree, 
facing the direction in which the tree is to 
fall, and using a downward stroke and a flat 
one, making a sill. Cut through the trunk a 
little more than halfway. Make a similar 
notch on the other side of the tree and a 
little higher than the first. 


Grinding an Axe 


11. Hold the axe as shown in the picture, 
with the wheel turning towards you. Grind 
back two or three inches from the edge of 
the bit. Do not grind the edge itself, leave 
that to be finished off with a stone. Notice 
the water dripping from above the wheel to 


. prevent the temper of the steel being drawn. 


Stumpage 

15. The good woodsman will leave very 
little stumpage, in order to save timber. 
The above picture. will give you a good 
idea of what a stump should look like if 
you are a right-hand axeman—though 
—— with both hands should be de- 
veloped. :: 


“the left. 


Splitting Logs with Felling Aze 

12. .In'‘splitting a small log, have your 
chopping block between you and the wood 
that is to be split, as shown by the Scout on 
If the wood is placed on the near 
side, there is danger of the axe slipping and 
cutting your foot. Never put your left foot 
up, as the Scout to the right is doing. 





Top-lopping 
16. When the tree is felled, lop off the 


branches. This is done with a firm, glancing 
blow, assuming the position as shown in the 
above picture. After the branches are lopped 
they should be stacked in some convenient 
place, as a precaution against forest fires. In 
‘some States this is a State Forestry Law. 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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National Council Official. News 


Prepared for Boy Scouts and Their Friends 
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You will find scouts camping overnight among the snow-covered ranges of the far Northwest and amid the verdant Everglades of Florida. From Maine to Texas, and from 
Coast to Coast, in all varieties of climate and of country, and all kinds of cities and towns, scouts are following the same program of outdoor activities and citizenship-training 


T WOULD be wasted time for me to wish scouts a 
Merry Christmas, for scouts make Christmas Merry for 
others. You are sure to have it; for one reason, because 
you “do your best” to make others sure of it too. How 

is this accomplished? In these ways 

San Antonio, Tex., Scouts organized themselves into a 
Christmas Gift Exchange. Then they scoured their city to 
find out who faced a giftless Christmas and what they most 
needed. Next they descended upon the homes of the well-to- 
do and accumulated everything possible for the purpose. No 
need to tell you what they did next. 

Stoughton, Wisc., Troop 1, made toys for poor children for 
Christmas. I wouldn’t be surprised to Jearn that this was done 
in practically every Scouting center, for reports of such Good 
Turns literally pour into the National Office. For example— 

Seattle, Wash., Troop 57, provided 400 toys. Troop 1 of 
Bristol, R. I., collected and prepared and then distributed 
over 1,000. Scouts of Springfield, Ill., gathered up and made 
enough toys for 125 homes. Cincinnati, O., Scouts found 
stockings for 8,000 gifts. 

Other communities did the thing approximately according 
to size: Troop 1 of Little Falls, N. Y., provided nine families 
and thirty-seven children with toys and clothing. Akron, O., 
Troop 17, distributed 150 toys. At Pittsburgh, Scouts of 
Troop 50 made their distribution through the Christmas Toy 
Mission.—If there were room, I would gladly name every 
place that reported this kind of a Good Turn and state what 
was done. 

Tampa, Fla., Troop 8—every scout earned $2.00 to put 
into the troop’s Christmas fund for the city’s poor. 

Grant Valley, Minn., Troop 60, among other Christmas 
Good Turns, gave Boys’ Lirr for a year to an orphan boy. 
Wadsworth, O., Troop 2, gave a Christmas Party to twelve 
boys not scouts who otherwise would not have had any 
Christmas. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Troop 258, provided Christmas dinners 
for poor families and made the boxes in which their Church 
distributed Christmas dinners. 

Madrid, Ia., Troop 2, made sure that a poor boy in the hos- 
pital had his Christmas. Newark, N. J., Troop 36, in ad- 
dition to baskets of food gave money to the poor. 

Columbia, City, Ind., Troop 2, did their 
Christmas Good Turn by delivering Christmas 
baskets for the Civic League; Redonda Beach, 
Calif., Troop: 1, did the same thing for the 
Woman’s Club. 

Greenwich, Conn., Troop 5, looked after the 
poor living on the Town Farms. 

Girard, Pa., Troop 1, surprised a lonely old 
man with a wonder-meal and $5.00, the latter 
cleaning out the troop treasury. Portsmouth, 
Va., Troop 11, gave half a barrel of flour each 
to the Orphan «Asyltim and the Old Ladies’ 
Home. Portland, Ore., Troop 40, provided 
sufficient food to last several days for nineteen 
people, with $2.00 in cash for each family. 

New Roads, Va., Troop 1, provided many 
homes that otherwise might have been bleak 
and bare, with holly, mistletoe, and Christmas 
trees which they obtained in the woods. 

The above are but a mere fraction of the 
many ways by which scouts make sure that 
others are sure to have a Merry Christmas. 
Some troops go further. There is Troop 31, 
Spokane, Wash., which last year pledged itself 
to take care of an aged couple all Winter. 
Troop g, .Worcester, Mass., went three miles 
into the woods through deep snow and brought 
out the Winter’s supply of wood for a widow 





and her three children. Troop 1, at Blue Point, N. Y., made a 
Christmas gift to a farmer who was ill which consisted of the 
daily care of his 18 cows until he recovered. Troop 1, Dover, 
Minn., made a “present” to some needy old ladies of a scout a 
day to do chores for them. 





A scout-built bridge model that astonished engineers and won 
the Santa Clara, Calif., Council first prize at a recent state fair 
at Sacramento and also at the Peninsula Pageant of Progress. 
This double-lock spar bridge, designed and built by Jack Dud- 
field and Henry Stevenson, stood firm when a front wheel of a 
1,700-pound automobile ran up on it. This model won against 
others submitted from all over California; no metal was used, 
and the round pine sticks are lashed together Pioneer fashion 


To boys who do this sort of thing at Christmas time, there 
is no need to wish a Merry Christmas. The nearest I dare 
come to it is to wish that wherever there are Boy Scouts in the 
United States, there, this December, there shall be no home 
that does not have a Merry Christmas—for that assures a 
Merry Christmas to every scout! 








The efficiency and dependability of scouts as 
fire-fighters are now being recognized in a great many 

cities and towns by the formation of Junior Scout Fire 2 _ 
Brigades working under the direction of the Fire Chiefs and hav- school vacations to visit the summer campsite 
ing prescribed duties suitable to boys of scout training. 


The League of Nations and the Boy Scouts 


I am glad to call the attention of all scouts to this letter 
from Mr. Hubert Martin, Director of the Boy Scouts Inter- 
national Bureau. 

“T have great pleasure in informing you that the General 
Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva have passed a 
resolution urging all Governments to accord special railway 
and traveling facilities to Boy Scouts when visiting each other’s 
countries. ; 

“The resolution was proposed by the delegates of Chile 
and passed unanimously. 

“This satisfactory result of our labors will I am sure be 
gratifying to you as a signal mark of appreciation of the aims 
and objects of the Boy Scout Movement.” 


Show This to Your Scoutmaster 

Twelve years ago the first Boy Scout troop in Middleburg, 
N. Y., was started and to-day the man who was responsible for 
its organization has just been re-elected County Judge and 
Surrogate Judge of the Children’s Court on both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic tickets. He is Dow Beekman, and he 
states that his success in administering laws relating to youth 
is due in no small measure to his experience gained as a Scout- 
master. “My personal contact with large numbers of boys 
through Scouting has fitted me more fully for my duties,” 
says Judge Beekman. 


You Can’t Get Stuck With this Pin 


As proof, witness this incident of two American scout men 
lost in England. They were on a bike hike and landed late 
in the day at Uppingham, to find the town overcrowded with 
friends of a boys’ school celebrating term-end. The two men 
were tired and hungry; hadn’t an idea in the world where 
to go, and no one could supply them with even a sand- 
wich. Resting themselves against a wall to talk things over, 
they noticed a man approach with an interested air, look 
closely at a small diamond-shaped pin one of the two was 
wearing, then put out his hand with the remark, “I’m a 
Veteran Scout too, though I’m an Englishman. Is there 
anything I can do for you?” Wasthere? Well! This English 
scoutmaster quickly had our two friends seated in front of 
a real meal, and afterward nothing was too 
good for scouts of the town to do for 
the two from America. We now have an 
enrollment of 7,741 scouts in the Veteran 
Scout Association, of these 619 are ten-year 
men, and among them are members of the 
National Council and the National Executive 
Board, Scout Executives, members of troop 
committees, Commissioners, Scoutmasters and 
scouts. Five years in active scout service, not 
necessarily continuous, entitles you to enlist. 
If you are eligible, I want your name and 
address and scouting record QUICK. The 
Veteran Scout pin creates interest wherever 
it is seen, and is constantly introducing mem- 
bers of the organization to each other. 


Best Camping Months at Hand 


The Director of the Camping Department, 
Mr. L. L. McDonald, assures me that statis- 
tics show a decided preference among scouts 
for cold weather camping. That is interest- 
ing. It has taken us some time to reach that 
degree of énthusiasm for the over-night hike 
and week-end camping. Advantage is taken 
of the various fall and winter holidays and 





(Continued on page 52) 
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Your Opportunity — 


Now’s the time to get ‘‘ the big book’’ and the other books you 
want. An unusually fine lot is here—full of adventure, sport, and 
everything you’re interested in. ‘‘The big book,’’ of course, is the new 


» THE BOY 
SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


EDITED BY FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 



























These Three ‘Books 
are published offi- 
cially for the Boy |. 
Scouts of America— ! 






Three times the size of the usual book for 
the boys. The pictures alone are enough to 
make you want to own this big book. And 
when you sit down and read you’ll find stor- 
ies of Boy Scouts, talks on camping, stories 
and talks on sports, stories and tales of true 
adventure, stories of boys who have made 
good, funny stories, and “all about radio” as 
a wind-up. ‘The authors are ones whom you 
list among your favorites—and each one of 
them writes about what he knows best. ‘This 
big book costs only $2.50. 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF CAMPFIRE STORIES 


EDITED BY FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
You just have to look at the list of authors who are included among these “‘camp- 
fire stories” to know that there couldn’t be a finer collection. Henry Van Dyke, 
Jack London, Zane Grey, Ralph Connor, Rex Beach, Irvin Cobb, Stewart Edward 
White and others equally prominent have stories in it. $2.50. 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF STORIES 


EDITED BY FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
A gold mine of entertaining reading is this book that brings together stories by 
Mark Twain, Robert Louis Stevenson, Booth Tarkington, O. Henry. Conan Doyle 
and others. $2.50. 
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Ralph Henry Barbour’s 


FOR THE 
GOOD OF 
THE TEAM 


is a football story that 
shows just how Stuart 
Harven sacrificed his pride 
‘for the good of the team.” 

$1.75 











Bernard Marshall’ s 


THE TORCH 
BEARERS 


is a first-rate historical 
story carrying you back to 
the days of Cromwell and 
King Charles. Illustrated 
by Scott Williams. $2.50 














Charles Gilson’s 


THE WHITE 
COCKADE 


An exciting story of the 
French Revolution. A hand- 
some book, like ‘“The Torch 
Bearers,” and also _illus- 
trated by Scott Williams. 

$2.50 











Elmer Russell Gregor’ s 


JIM MASON, 
SCOUT 


Jim Mason, grown into a 
frontiersman, takes part in 
famous events of the war 
between the English colo- 
nists and the French and 
Indians. $1.75 

















William Heyliger’s 


THE SPIRIT 
OF THE 
LEADER 


The author of “High 
Benton” gives you school- 
life and school-politics as 
they really are in a story 
of interest to every boy. 

$175 





















































Warren H. Miller’s 


RED MESA 


is a tale of the southwest in 
which there is an exciting 
mixture of such adventur- 
ous elements as a “lost” 
mine, life in the open, and 
the danger of Indian war- 
fare. $1.75 




















Earl Reed Silvers’ 
JACKSON OF 
HILLSDALE 
HIGH 


High School and camp! 
They are the two halves .of 
Ward Jackson’s life in this 
lively story by the man who 
tells of true-to-life college 
and school fellows. $1.75 














Everett T. Tomlinson’s 


SCOUTING 
ON THE OLD 
FRONTIER 


A New York lad under- 
goes all sorts of dangers and 
hardships during the fron- 
tier days when white men 
and Indians were at war. 

$1.75 











A. C. Westergaard’s 


HENRY AND 
HIS TRAVELS 


is a most unusual story 
written by a Danish writer 
about a boy’s life in Vienna 
and his travels to Denmark 
at the present time. $2.00 

















D. APPLETON 
AND 
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Publishers 


35 West 324 St. 
New York 




















An Unusual Offer 6 vai setof 





Ernest Thompson Seton 


VERY ONE who loves the out-of-doors will be and your family will always value. Nearly ever page 
interested in this opportunity. No other author has its own special illustration; bunny plays dead, the 
quite approximates the style and charm of Ernest cub climbs a tree, how to lay a camp fire, footprints of 
Thompson Seton. A new achievement in the grizzlies, etc. 
art of bookmaking—that of the alchemic gold process— 
has made possible a binding that conforms entirely with the Dr. Frank Crane Says 
cheerful style of the writing, and with the unique illustra- “T have turned to the livest man I know. He has lived 
tions. Mr. Seton, himself, has drawn the unique pictures much outdoors, knows the birds, beasts, and, as Saint 
from which the publishers have made the gold stamping. Fyancis of Assisi would say, ‘Our brother the sun and our 
Thus, the personality of this outdoor genius is beautifully cisters the winds and woods.’ He is Ernest Thompson 
expressed on the outside of his books, before a single on€ = Ceton ” 
is opened. 

Books that hold the mysterious thrill of the forest—that 
make you breathe the pine-scented air—hear the swish of 
green trees—and revel in the wonders of the woods as you 
enjoy the stirring, true stories of animals and the Great Out- 
doors! Read the dramatic story of the dogs who lived double 
lives of peacefulness by day and murder by night. Make 
the acquaintance of Coaly, the beautiful outlaw horse 
that would not be tamed by man. Follow the 
amazing history of a super-intelligent wolf, who 
evaded capture for five years and killed at least one 
doe every day. 

Interwoven with the dramatic incidents of 
the narratives are hundreds of details of 
camp craft. The great outdoors is for 
everybody who enjoys his or her life to 
the fullest. The wonderfully attrac- 
tive books of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton are for boys and 
girls and all the older folks 
who are boys or girls at 
heart. Now, with some of 
the most interesting and 
profusely illustrated books 
ever published you can 
bring the outdoors right 
into your home, and 
keep it there, to fly to 
at will, far from rou- 
tine cares and troubles, 

The special bind- 
ing, the cheerful 
style of the writ- 
ing, the hundreds 
of unique illustra- 
tions all combine 
to make a set of 
books that you 


Send the 
coupon 
today 
for 
your 
set 





Over 1450 Illustrations Drawn 
from Nature by the Author 























































The 
Beloved 
Author 


Mr. Seton 
is universally 


he has the unusual 
gift of doing three 
things well: he enter- 
tains, he diverts, he in- 
structs. And in addition 
he is a most engaging artist. 

His pen pictures run all through 
his books. These are as quaint 
and full-flavored with the outdoors 
as are his word pictures. The newest 
book from his pen is included in this 
set-—WOODLAND TALES—this volume 
alone has 1oo drawings by the author. 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES has 300 drawings. 
And all have half-tone engravings and pen-and | 


These are not ordinary books. They are 
printed on rich, soft paper, with deep, generous 
margins and open clear type. Nearly every page 

has a whimsical illustration. The art of books 
knows nothing quite so fascinating as this. In 
his wonderfully refreshing style Mr. Seton makes 
you feel that you are living in the ever-fascinating 
wilds. You breathe the pine-scented air and listen 
to the rustling of green trees and enjoy the romantic 
mystery of outdoors to the fullest. 

It has been years since you could buy such 
beautiful books at such a remarkably low price. We 
will quickly dispose of the few sets we are now 

placing on sale. TO-DAY is the time to order, if you 
want to benefit by this special price. Don’t wait until 
the edition is gone. There are only a few, and they must 
go to those who order first. 


Send No Money 


Just mail the coupon and we will send a complete 
set to you on approval. Keep the books for five days 
—look them over—admire their make-up—browse 
through them—enjoy them, then decide whether or 
not. you will keep them. But don’t decide until you 
have first examined the books in your own home for Five 
Days Free. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. BL-12, Garden City, New York 


Please send me for examination the 6-volume set of Ernest Thompson Seton. 
I will return them within five days if I am not entirely satisfied. Otherwise I 
will remit $1.00 in five days and $2.00 a month for only five months thereafter, in 
accordance with your special offer to readers of Boys’ Lire, or claim a 5% dis- 


count for cash. 
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-ink drawings of every outdoor subject—from | 
grizzly bears to Indian Wigwams. if 
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BOYS’ LIFE. 
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| How to ‘Do It 

















Logging-U p 
17. When your tree is felled, cut it up 
into lengths. This is termed “logging-up.’ 
Make a “V’’-shaped notch with the outside 
edge twice as wide as the diameter of the 
tree, so that the bit of the axe will not be 
pinched in the wood. 





Scoring 
18. If you require a flat surface on a log, 
it is necessary first of all to score, which 
consists in making a series of little ““V”- 
shaped notches about six inches apart. 


Hewing 
19. When your log is scored, holding the 
axe as shown above, and with sharp down- 
ward strokes, split out the wood between 
each score. A fine, flat surface will result. 


Barking the Log 
20. For making log cabins, it is necessary 
to bark the tree immediately on felling so 
that insects will not breed in the decayed 
bark and destroy the tree trunk itself. If 
a cabin is put up with the bark of the logs 
still on, its life will be greatly shortened. 





THE TWELFTH SCOUT LAW 
*‘A SCOUT IS REVERENT”’ 


“He is reverent toward God. He is 
faithful in his religious duties, and re- 
spects the convictions of others in mat- 
ters of custom and religion.” 











December 





Ho! Christmas! We greet you with songs and with shouts! 
The bulliest day in the year to all scouts! 
Your errand of mercy and joy through the land 


We appreciate fully and quite u 


nderstand. 


We're ready and willing to give you a lift 

With anything needed—a tree or a gift, 

For, though Scouting and Christmas may differ in name, 
In spirit they’re really one and the same! 


HELL. Scouts! Merry, merry Christmas to 

every mother’s son of you! I'll swear I 
a saw a happier, jollier crowd in all my 
ife! 

But then, the way I have things doped out, 
you ought to be a happy, jolly crowd. 

Just a minute now! Think, every single one 
of you, and tell me if this isn’t true: The very 
best time you had in all this past year was 
when you did some special good turn for some- 
body; I make no exceptions, not even that 
camping trip, or long distance hike, or the 
baseball games you played. Am I right? 

“Absolutely, Cave Scout!” 

I thought so! So why shouldn’t every scout 
be feeling extra good on Christmas—the great- 
est good turn season of all the year? 

And that’s what makes Christmas such a 
jolly good time. Everybody goes in for the 
scout idea of good turns, and it makes them feel 
so good they simply spill over with joy! Say! 
Suppose everybody should carry out this same 
scout idea throughout the whole year—every 
man, woman and child trying his level best to 
live up to the program of at least one good turn 
a day! Why, the Christmas spirit would last 
the whole year round and it would be like liv- 
ing in a new world! 

I’ve always noticed that scouts who have the 
Good Turn habit firmly fixed, have little trou- 
ble with the Scout Law which requfres them 
to be cheerful. And that’s the way it works on 
everybody at Christmas time. 

Isn’t it great, Scouts, just to walk out on 
Christmas! You meet a friend and find his 
mouth stretched in a smile as wide as a barn 
door. “Merry Christmas, Old Timer!’ he 
calls in acheery voice, Greetings are shouted 
everywhere: “Hello, Old Top! Glad to see 
you!” “Good luck!” “Have a good time!” 
Why, you soon tingle from head to foot with 
sheer joy! 

What a simple thing! How easy! And yet 
what a lot of good it does and what a lot of 
happiness it brings! 

Surely you all have heard that old saying: 
“Silence is golden.”” Sometimes it is—and we’ll 
mention that later—but on Christmas it’s all 
the bunk! I want folks to shout greetings and 
talk to me! 

But. speaking of talking, have you ever 
stopped to think, boys, how much we are 


WIN A 


judged by the things we say? The words we 
utter are about the surest index to our charac- 
ters. Let’s see why. 

We have some control over the things we 
hear. But we can’t be held responsible 
on all occasions because there are some 
times when we are so situated that we simply 
cannot escape hearing profane and vulgar 
things. 

We can control to some extent the things we 
see and can make our choice between things 
that are beautiful and things that are not. But 
sometimes we can not escape witnessing things 
that are unclean and ugly. 

We have pretty good control over the 
thoughts we think, although at times thoughts 
that are base and unworthy will intrude into 
our minds without invitation. 

But we can control, absolutely and com- 
pletely control, the words that fall from our 
lips. No words can come through without per- 
mission. So people who hear us speak know 
that the words we use come with our own con- 
sent. Therefore they assume that the words 
we use represent our real selves. The things 
we say tell pretty nearly what kind of boys we 
are. So our friends have a good right to judge 
us by our speech. 

There are always thousands of words waiting 
to be spoken. So it is up to us to watch them 
as they come. Whenever words that are un- 
kind, or mean, or angry or vulgar try to slip 
out, we must shut our lips tight and hold them 
back. If they once get past our guard they 
are gone forever. They may make others very 
unhappy and do no end of mischief, not the 
least of which is that of diminishing the respect 
in which we are held by others. That is when 
the old saying “Silence is golden” means 
something. 

But when helpful, kind, friendly, comforting, 
jolly, encouraging, instructive words ask for 
expression, we should let them go without 
hindrance. They will go forth to do good, to 
carry sunshine and good cheer. 

That’s the kind of words that are used in 
Christmas greetings. So let’s not be stingy 
with them! Open up wide and let them go! 

And here’s to you all, most heartily! Merry 
Christmas! Merry Christmas! .MERRY 
CHRISTMAS! 

THE CAVE Scout. 


PRIZE 


Important Notice 


YOU HAVE MORE TIME TO 
SEND IN YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


TN ORDER to make clearer the requirements 

of Prize Contest Number 2, which is the one 
devoted to “Earning Your Way Through 
School,’’ the editors have decided to restate 
the requirements and to postpone the final day 
for the submission of manuscripts. 


The subject for this contest is: 


“How I Earn Money to Help Me Through 
High School and College.” 


It shall be understood by the judges that 
in order to submit a manuscript the cont2stant 
need not have completed either High School 
or College, and need not be paying all his ex- 
penses by his efforts. Any person is eligible to 
enter the contest, but the story must be the 
truthful experiences of the writer, and should 
not contain more than 500 words. 


1923 


The prizes offered are as follows: 

First prize: $15.00 

Second prize: $10.00 

Third prize: $5.00 

And there shall be five prizes of $1.00 each. 

Manuscripts will be received up to 
5 P. M. January 15, 1924, instead of 
December 15, 1923, as originally stated. 


A SECOND IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In order not to have Contest Number 3, 
which is on decorations for a troop meeting 
place, conflict with Contest Number 2, the 
final date for receiving manuscripts having to 
do with this contest has been postponed until 
noon, February 2, 1924. 

For other conditions of these contests see 
page 56 of the October number and page 47 of 
the November number. 








The adventure that made 
Wickham a Knight 


IN Henry Wickham first took the seeds of the 
Hevea tree out of Brazil and started for the Orient, 
many people thought he was only sailing off on a long, 
foolish adventure. 


But he founded an industry, and was knighted by Queen 
Victoria for his services to mankind. For, from the few trees 
that Wickham managed to grow from his seeds, has sprung 
the extensive rubber plantations of the Far East, now by far 
the most important part of the whole crude rubber industry. 


Out in Sumatra and on the Malay Peninsula lie the great 
rubber plantations of the makers of Keds—the United States 
Rubber Company. On them the science of growing rubber 
trees has reached its highest development. Here there are 
chemists and botanists who devote their time to studying 
the best methods of planting and tapping the trees. As a 
result of their work there comes from these plantations today 
the finest rubber ever grown. 


This is the rubber that goes into Keds. It is the reason 
why the Keds sole is so full of spring, and so light, yet so 
tough and hard to wear out. It is the reason why Keds are 
being worn today by the champions in many fields of sport 
who demand the utmost in speed and foot protection. It 
explains why cheap substitutes for Keds always fail 
to give any satisfaction. 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


But remember—Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. While there are other shoes that may at 
first glance look like Keds, no other shoe can give you Keds 
service. If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, they are not 
real Keds. 


Our new Hand-book for Boys contains rules for basketball and 
handball as well as interesting information on radio, camping, etc. 
Sent free if you address Dept. M-8, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





The special Keds basketball shoe — 
One of the many Keds athletic models. 








THE DAISY PUMP GUN 
50-shot repeater, same pump 
action as found in the high- 
est type of modern hunting 
Tifle........ $5.00 


THE MILITARY DAISY 


50-shot repeater, looks sur- 
ew like the guns our 
ys carried “over there’ 
with a strap and removable 
bayonet. . . . .$5.00 
Other Models, 
$4.co. 
Your dealer will show you 
the Daisy line, or any 
model sent direct from 
factory on receipt of price. 


$1.00 to 

















The Old Scout Says: 


“Your folks’ll never know you 
want a gun unless you tell ’em.’’ 


“Somehow or other,” said the Old Scout one 
day, as he took down his old repeater, and 
looked it over, “a boy’s own father or mother 
seem to be the last people on earth to notice 
he’s growin’ up. 

“You can’t blame your folks none if they’d still 
like to give you a rattle or a doll for Christmas. 
They don’t sense that you’re gettin’ big enough 
to have an air rifle of your own, so you can begin 
learnin’ to shoot. 

“And chances are they won’t even notice it until 
you tell it to ’em, good and strong. It’s up to 
you to get the idea over to ’em, if you want to 
see a Daisy standin’ up bright and shiny ’mongst 
your Christmas things. 

“But when you talk to your folks about learnin’ 
to shoot, you got to let ’em understand that you 
can be trusted with a gun. You’ve got to tell 
’em that you’re big enough, and sensible enough, 
not to go round shootin’ reckless like, but that 
you have been studyin’ the subject, and want to 
really learn to shoot at a target, and not at live 
things. 

“T find parents are beginning to think a lot of 
the Daisy Air Rifle, and want their boys to have 
one, as soon as they’re ready. No wonder, when 
you figger that more than a million men, now 
grown up, had Daisy Air Rifles when they wuz 
boys. 

“Tf you want that Daisy Pump Gun, better 
“The Happy begin mentionin’ it by 
Daisy Boy name around the house 
—early and frequent. 
Just make up your mind, 
and you'll get it, all right.” 














DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Pacific Coast Branch: Seuthern Repr ives: 
Phil. B. Bekeart, Manager Louis Williams & Co. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Neel Block, Nashville, Tenn. 








SOMETHING 
TELLS ME 
THAT IM 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 













Merry Christmas, boys! Kind of sort of early 
to be wishing Merry Christmas, eh? This is 
so that we can keep a few jumps ahead of Old 
Idle Five Minutes. Some of our new readers 


may not know who Old “I. F. M.” is. Well, 
boys, he is the laziest old Scout on this or any 
other universe. He shows speed only when 
he comes along with a lot of old jokes to tempt 
busy scouts away from their work. Below 
we print some of his samples and we most 


, urgently advise that you do not spend more 


than two hundred and ninety-nine seconds 
reading them. In spite of them we again wish 
you Merry Christmas. 


Think and Grin Winners 
Dean Fairchilds, Michigan; Wilmer E. 
Bresee, Oneonta, New York. 


The Money Is All Right 


Cal Q. Lator: “Are you making good money 
with your new enterprise?” 
Ray D. O. Fone: “ Yes, but not enough of it.” 


Stop 
Old Lady (on trolley car): “Which end of 
the car do I get off at?” 
Polite Conductor: “ Either end, ma’am; both 
ends stop.” 








How Long Did He Take? 


A Frog came across a well, and being inquisi- 
tive he leant far over the edge in an endeavor 
to see how deep it was. Losing his balance, 
he tumbled in. 

After some time he tried to climb out again, 
and progressed at the rate of three feet a day, 
but dropped back two feet every night. 

Now set your brains worki How many 
days do_you think he took to reach the top of 
the well, which was thirty feet deep? 

The answer will be found in this department. 


Puzzle It Out 
This is an old one that is always new. 
“The son of Pharaoh’s daughter was the 
daughter of Pharaoh’s son.” 


A Tale of a Tail 

A college student was asked by his little 
brother what a narrative was. 

The student answered: “Something short.” 

The little fellow questioned further: “‘What’s 
extinguish mean?” 

“To put out,” said his big brother. 

Little brother: ‘Well, James,” he called, 
Me that dog by his narrative and extinguish 


Down in the Mouth 
A naturalist declares that a cockroach has 
2,987 teeth. As the odd one has no corre- 
sponding tooth to meet it, it is not surprising 
that these poor little creatures suffer so much 
from indigestion. 





Sniff 
Small Boy (in drugstore who has forgotten 
what he has been sent for): “Please smell the 
bottle and I want a dime’s worth!” 





A Long Count 

Little Leslie could not go to sleep. 

“Count up to a hundred.” said his father 
kindly. “You'll soon go asleep.” 

Some hours later, when father went upstairs 
again, a tired voice hailed him: 

“ Dad ad 

“ Hullo?” 

“What comes after millions?” 

Risky! 

“This is our latest novelty,” said the manu- 
facturer proudly. ‘Good work, isn’t it?” 

“Not bad,” replied the visitor, “but you 
can’t hold a candle to the goods we make.” 

“Oh! Are you in this line, too?” 


“No, we make gunpowder.” 





A Check on the Check 
Tom: “So, that’s your new overcoat?” 
Tim: “Yes, this is it.” 
Tom: “Isn’t it rather loud?” 
Tim: “It’s all right, when I put on my 
muffler.’ 


What Is It? 


Two semi-circles a perpendicular meet, 
Next we have a circle complete, 

An angle on a straight line stands, 

Two semi-circles then shake hands, 

A semi-circle, a circle complete, 

Then on its back with upturned feet 

A semi-circle waves its legs, 

While a cross for its lost quarter begs 
This little puzzle without a doubt, 

Can be solved by any Boy Scout. 


Quite So 
Inquisitive Woman: “Doctor, why is it that 
doctors never practice on themselves when 
they are sick?” 
Doctor: “Well, you see, madam, if a doctor 
were to die while practicing on himself no one 
would have any faith in him afterwards.” 





Heavier in the Scales . 
“Do fishes grow fast, Jimmie?” 


“Some of them do. My father caught one 
last year that grows an inch every time he 
tells somebody about it.” 


Solve This! 
Can you arrange the letters of the words 
“new door” so that they spell one word? 
What’s that—you can’t? Why, the answer 
isin the question. If you look closely at “new 
door” you will find that with a little shifting, the 
letters can be arranged to spell “onE worp”’! 


Some Error 


“Look here,” gasped the poet to the sub- 
editor. “I wrote a poem about my little boy, 
which ‘began: ‘My son, my pigmy counter- 

“Well?” ae the sub-editor. 

e poet drew a paper from his pocket. 
“Read,” he shouted. “See what your 
compositor has done.” 

The sub-editor read: “My son, my pig, my 


counterpart.” 
December 





FOR ALL BOYS 


Both Wrong! 


Last summer two travellers were in a train 
going to Chicago. As the train drew up at a 
station one of the travellers opened the window, 
and, drawing a deep draught of fresh air, 
turned to his companion and exclaimed: 

“Tsn’t this salubrious?” 

“Yes,” replied his friend, “I think it is 
exhilarating.” 

“Beg pardon,” chimed in the conductor, 
“ye’re both wrong; it’s Kalamazoo.” 





fay 


In the Spring 
“T wonder what is wrong with my watch?” 
said the father. ‘Possibly it wants cleaning.” 
“Oh, no, daddy,” said his little son. “It 
is quite clean. I had it in the bath-room 
yesterday and I washed all the works!” 


Spring 
“Waiter, what kind of meat is this?” 
“Spring lamb, sir.” 
“T thought so. _ I’ve been chewing on one of 
the springs for an hour.” 


Light 
When is a lamp-post a lamp-lighter? 
When the lamp has been removed. 





He Didn’t Know It! 

“T suppose,” said the master to a boy who 
was joining an English literature class, “you 
don’t kné6w much about Tennyson’s works?” 

“No, sir,” answered the lad, “I can’t say 
I do, though I know most of the factories in 
the town.” 





No Laughing Matter 


A dear old lady once visited the Zoological 
Gardens. After wandering about for some 
time she went up to a keeper and tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

“T want to ask you,” she said, “which of 
the animals in the Zoo you consider the most 
remarkable?” 

The keeper scratched his head for a while. 
“Well, mum,” he said at length, “after con- 
sideration, as you might say, I’ve come to the 
conclusion as the prize goes to the laughing 
hyena.” 

“Indeed!” said the old lady. ‘And why 
do you consider the laughing hyena so re- 
markable?” 
fe “Well, ma’am,” the keeper replied, “he 
only has a sleep once a month, an’ he only has 
a drink once a year, so what he’s got to laugh 
about is more than a mystery to me!” 








Why is a newsboy never cold? ~ 
Because selling papers keeps up the circulation. 


The Return Journey 

“So this is a good place, landlord, for a 
person affected with a weak chest?” asked a 
visitor to a hotel in the country. 

“None better, sir; none better,” was the 
encouraging reply. 

“T was recommended to settle in a place 
where the south wind blows a lot. Does 
it blow much here?” 

“Oh, yes!” was the reply; “it’s always the 
south wind that blows here.” 

“Then how do you account for its blowing 
from the north at the present time?” said the 
tourist. 

“Oh, that’s easily accounted for, sir,” was 
the reply. “It’s the south wind all the same, 
sir, just on its way back again!” 


Answer to ‘‘ How Long Did He Take ?’’ 


The frog climbed up one foot a day, so at the 
end of twenty-seven days he would be twenty- 
‘seven feet up and within three feet of the top. 
The next day he would get out. Thus he 
would take twenty-eight days. 
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Boy Chem 


Life Saver. 


By MILTON F. BURDICK 
Chief Chemist Watsonville Chemcraft Chemist Club 
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had ridiculed Ray’s interest in chemistry, and had 
just departed with a sarcastic exclamation that “all 


R* SEVILL was angry. His pal Billing Perkins 
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=| this chemistry stuff is bunk!” And Ray was wondering if it ie be wd PG ee gen a aa sg Bape — 
= r ‘ . ° u ive bunch of feilows— then I say you, get a 
=: was. Little did he think he would so soon prove it was not. CHEMCRAFT outfit and start experimenting on your own 
=| Suddenly his Mother called him. “Raymond, please take hook. 
— this pattern over to Mrs. Whitcomb.’’ After due search, Ray > Ser ert pe a yescecarme os —. you-can —- be nag ee 
= te 2 oF . erful chemical experiments with your own ratory, just like 
2! found his hat and set out on his bicycle. His way led past the a regular chemist. You can test water, earth, food and other 
=| freight house at the end of Lake Street. things; nas dyes, ink, saape and paints. You will learn the 
= : chemical properties of the things you eat, wear and use every day. 
=. a. he a the corner he ei . aor of men eens You will know about chemistry like Ray Sevill did. Yes, you can 
=| about a freight car yelling and waving their arms y. do a lot of fine tricks, too; the kind that make everybody 
= pressure tank of deadly chlorine gas had sprung a leak and ——_ ar Pann do than. You can es several different 
= er ing. colo; qui rom the same pitcher of clear water, change 
=| three workmen inside the car lay dead or dying 4 wine to water and water to wine, make colored chemical fire, 
=| The chlorine was drifting out and the rescuers were making chemical ice and snow, magic writing paper, disappearing ink, 
= ineffective attempts to fasten a rope to the unconscious and a great many other equally wonderful things. 
= workmen. Not knowing what else to do, they were panic “Chemical experimenting is the finest fun I ever had. 
S| stricken. Suddenly into Ray’s mind flashed a sentence in his i Rey fa eg OE 5 — east jae as 
=| chemistry book. “Sodium thiosulphate (hypo) turns chlorine Chemcraft Chemist Club and started my own Local Chapter 
=. into harmless gas.” — name = a Watsonville Chemcraft Chemist Club. 
= F ie tetas ow I've got a live Club and we have great times. I'll ,tell 
=| He dashed across the street and into a drug store. “Quick,” he everybody that the best thing I ever did was to get my CHEM- 
cried, “‘a box of hypo! CRAFT outfit—and I advise every boy to get one right away.” 






The clerk grabbed it off the shelf and threw it to him. Back he You can do what Milton has done. A CHEMCRAFT outfit is your 
rushed. At the edge of the crowd he stopped, took his handkerchief, introduction to ‘the wonders of chemical science,’’ as Milton says. 
moistened it and filled it with hypo, stuffing the rest into his pocket. Every boy should know something about chemistry, the science that 
Holding the handkerchief to his face, he pushed his way through the tells us what all things are made of. 
crowd and sprang up into the door of the car, while the men yelled 
louder than ever and a hand tried to pull him back. 

‘ PERE S eS E. ne Te 

He fastened the rope around the nearest man and signaled for the 
crowd to pull him out. Willing hands laid hold and others carried him ° : g 
away. Back came the rope and Ray tied it to the second man, who was PLAN right away to get your CHEMCRAFT outfit this Christmas. 
hauled out and carried away. Again the rope was thrown to Ray and he Then you can join the other boy chemists who are experimenting 
managed to fasten it to the third man and then staggered toward the and discovering new things they never knew. You can join The Chem- 
door. He stumbled out and then everything became black and he went craft Chemist Club, too; start your own Local Chapter and get other 
down in a heap. boys in — you. You'll get the Club —— and can exchange 
: . letters and new experiments with other Club members everywhere. 

When he opened his eyes a white-clad ambulance surgeon was bend- 1 : 
ing over him and a big policeman was roaring, ‘Get back out o’ here Pie pe? ter yer ong practical, useful knowledge you can 


and give him air!” Pa SNS? * 
“npn; hem?” asked. There are five dandy CHEMCRAFT outfits; one to suit every 
Bi at aie Ay wid oil-4y “But tell h boy. Each outfit is a complete chemical laboratory and contains 
ou sure did, sonny, answer oe ee me where —_jiberal assortments of harmless, non-explosive and non-poisonous 
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you learned that hypo neutralizes chlorine. chemicals, so that each experiment can be repeated many tines; sll 
“Why, with my CHEMCRAFT Chemistry Outfit, of course,” necessary laboratory apparatus, and a Manual of Instruction that is an 
replied Ray, with a ring of pride in his voice. elementary text book on chemistry. Everything is explained clearly * 
so you will be sure to understand it and be able to perform all the 
Ray's rescue was the talk of the town for days and experiments. 






he was called ‘The Boy Chemist Life Saver." The 
railroad company presented him with a big No. 4 
CHEMCRAFT outfit and now Ray is a true blue 
Amateur Chemist and the chemical authority 
among all the other amateur chemists in the 















The five different size outfits are as follows: No. 0, 75c; No. 1. $1.50; 
No. 2, $2.50; No. 3, $5.00 and No. 4, $10.00. (West of Denver, Colo., 
and in Canada, these prices are 10 per cent. higher.) 


CHEMCRAFT is sold wherever good toys are found. Ask for the 
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| neighborhood. outfit you want by name and number, and be sure it has the CHEM- | 
CRAFT name on the box. CHEMCRAFT is the original and best : 
O chemical outfit. It is used in schools and colleges and endorsed by 








teachers ani professors. If you cannot conveniently get the outfit 
you want where you live, we will gladly fill 
your order direct upon receipt of price as 
above. 

If you want to find out a lot more about 
CHEMCRAFT outfits write at once for the 
Club Magazine, full of absorbing stories written 
by Boy Chemists, and dandy chemical experi- 





THE story of ‘‘The Boy Chemist Life Saver,” 

which you have just read, was written by 
Milton F. Burdick, a boy chemist who has his 
own chemical laboratory and who is an enthu- 
siastic experimenter. The story was inspired 
by the practical knowledge Milton obtained 
from experimenting with his CHEMCRAFT 
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| gor has a special message for every boy ments you can have a lot of fun with right 
aoe igri oie: 0 oS aN NE This is the No. 3 CHEMCRAFT Address your letter to THE PORTER 
| PP Fd pide aaron | ote show outfit which taught Ray Sevill 43 seed pay alr 121 Washington l 
you the wonders of chemical science; and about chemistry. -, Hagerstown, Maryland. j 
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A Fire by Friction Bow 
I WOULD like to know if lemonwood is all 
right for a fire by friction bow. Please find 
out if pay for the lemonwood may be in stamps. 
—ALFRED FosTER. 

Lemonwood will do for a fire by friction bow, 
but why get so expensive a one, and why send 
away for it? Almost any dry wood will do. 
Write L. E. Stemmler, 9415 215 St., Queens, 
N. Y., about the price. I believe he would 
accept stamps. 


Flint and Steel 
LL you please tell me where I can get a 
flint and steel fire making outfit?—Marion 
SAVELLE. 
At Boy Scout Headquarters, Supply Dept. 
Fire Lighting 

RECEIVED the tinder O. K. and tried to 

make a fire with flint and steel. In the 
Merit Badge for Camping, can you use the 
Fire Building Set? I can’t get any sign of a 
fire whatever.—S. R. DELANEY. 

You do not state in your letter whether you 
have trouble in striking the spark from your 
flint and steel, or in catching the spark after it is 
made. The back of your knife, struck sharp- 
ly on flint or quartz will 


4. How can I paint them?—Wru1Am H. 
McSEE, Jr. 

1. Use tent canvas and decorate it. 

2. At the Curio Shop, Livingstone, Mont. 
Mr. Evans is the proprietor. 

3. Outdoor Handybook, published by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York City, on “How to 
Make Moccasins”; see also my article in 
Boys’ Lire for this month. Get sheepskin from 
the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica; buckskin from Milford Robe Tanning Co., 
Milford, Ind. _ 

4. We'don’t paint moccasins. 


Feel Proud of Your Uniform 

I WOULD like to get some information con- 

cerning Hitch. Hiking (not catching trains). 
Or. one trip I made with a scout friend every 
oue asked if we were scouts and why we did not 
wear our uniform and if we did we would be 
picked up more often than if in civilian clothes. 
This trip was from Atlanta to Savannah. Is 
it permissible to wear the uniform on such 
a trip if nothing is done to disgrace the 
uniform? —LAMONT Myers, JR. 


Yes, it is permissible to wear your uniform 
on a trip from Atlanta to Savannah, but be 





throw a spark. The real 
trick is to catch that spark. Pn 
Dried puff balls, fungus, de- 
cayed wood, or the tinder 
on your lighter will do 


A Christmas Good Turn 


For Buckskin Clothes 
I SAW your article in Boys’ Lire on “Indian 

Clothes and ‘Chaps,’” and would like to 
ask some questions. 

Where may I obtain buckskins? About 
what would the price be? Where may I get 
rawhide?-—CuartEs B. KENT 

For buckskin and rawhide write the Milford 
Robe Tanning Co., Milford, Ind. I do not 
know the price. Sheepskin’ will answer very 
well, and is much cheaper. The Supply De- 
partment, Boys Scouts of America, carries it 
at $1.50 a skin. 


Material for a New Troop 

Witt you please tell me if anything can be 

done for the First Class test instead of 
bringing i in and training a tenderfoot? If this 
can’t be done, would you please advise me what 
to do as it will keep about 15 scouts from being 
First Class Scouts, as our troop is full.— 
Wittarp Hattsyarp. 

Fine! Iam glad to know the scouts of Tama- 
qua are such good fellows. Start a new troop, 
of course, and let some of your first class scouts 
take the jobs of patrol leaders. 


Poor Fish! 


I WISH you would an- 
swer the following 
questions in Boys’ Lire: 
1. Mr. L. E. Stemmler 
mentioned the fact that 
a bow looks better when 


wound at intervals with 
silk thread. Will you 
please tell me how to go 
about the winding and 
Seeing of the thread? 

Where can I get bal- 


NE of she cartons, a re Good Turns on 5 recall,”” 
says “Uncle Dan ear took place in the y sixties, 
must be charred) of your down in Kenton County, Kentuc!:y, when I was a boy. 
punk or yellow fuse rope A number of my companions and } had formed a gang of our 
foe own, and we were on the alert to render assistance where it was 
about one-thirty-second of needed. 
} an inch back of the edge of 


| the flint where the latter is 


Put the charred end (it 












to Rider 


— will send your Ranger 
repaid express direct from 


“One case of want that particularly aroused our interest was 
that of Aunt Annie and Uncle Cassius, an old negro couple, and 
The trie ilived in a little ramshackle 








by 

the aotery. All you have to do is to get our Catalog, 
choose the bicycle you want, send us your order, 
and the next fast crores train leaving Chicago wili 
have your Ranger a 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 
ie ive you 30 days to ride and test the Ranger 
ect. If at the end of that Er do not 
sileve it is the finest bicycle on earth—the only one 
for you—then you can return it at our expense and 
ony will not be out one penny. This offer is backed 
y & special $5,000 cash deposit with the First Na- 
k in Chicago. In addition, we give you a 

Five Year guaraniee. 


PAY ONLY $5 A MONTH 


To make it still easier we have qrranged a monthly 
Payment plan whereby you can secure the Ranger you 
want and pay for it as you ride. Many boys meet 
their monthly payments out of their earnings from 
— - = other odd jobs which their bie bicycle helps 
em to 


Express Prepaid 

Your Ranger is delivered free right to your door. 
It is the bicycle every y Oey. wants. That is what the 
world famous Chicag Tribune found out. This 
hundreds of boys what bicycic 
lerred, and overwhelmingly they answered, 
e want a Ranger '—America’s Finest Bicycle. 

the Chicago Tribune but also Pictorial 
merican Boy, Yo..th’s Companion and scores 
of of leading: es and magazines use Ranger 


bicycles as prizes 
what pny it ‘s that boys demand. Our aim is to 
— it easy for every bo. <0 satisfy his bicycle ambi- 
Read h bow we dot The coupon will bring 
+ “full parti of our - 
Save $10.00 te $25.00 
Purchased direct 


the maker you save all 






Catalog 
clopedia of bicycle infor- 
to American boys 
not buy a bicycle, 


icycle 
Department of the finest 
Store in 


use 
and economy of a bicycle. 
— today for your 
coupon or 


Mead Cycle Co. 
| __Devt. B18, Chicago, U.S.A. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept, B18, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Gentlemen: Send me free, the new RANGER 
. tial Factory-to-Rider 
full particulars o «pee Express Prepaid 
your 30 Days’ Free Trial offer, and Pasy 
Payment Terms. 

















| to be struck by the steel. 
| Hold it in place with the 


inches above at an angle of 
45 degrees from the flint, 


dull edge down, then strike 
with a sharp, scraping blow. 
The spark should fly into 
your punk at the first or 
second attempt. 
till it is glowing, and push it 
into your tinder. 


tell what is the matter with | 
your fire lighting set with- 
out further details. Per- 
haps you are having better 
luck now. 
and premiums because they know }|me again. Yes, 
use it for the Camping 
Merit Badge. 


be held 
1924. 


their little yellow dog. 
cabin _ on the outskirts of the town. 
were freed negroes, 
they became too old to be of service, so that he would not have 

look after them. The 


The old husband and wife 
having been liberated by their master when 


ys frequently went to see their 


to 
thumb of the left hand | friends. and learned from Aunt Annie stories and songs of the 


Hold the knife about six 


turn your knife with the 


Blow it 


Presto! 
I am sorry that I can’t 





If not, write 
you can 





“had now for the Good Turn. 


fat had been made 
and severai bags of a 
a bone for the little yellow dog. Then, we presented our 
p-aaprannye friends. 


“A few short years later,’ 
passed to their reward. 
singing the hymns for the kindly oid people. 

‘3 were at his funeral. 
w me tell ane up for the occasion. 


landed by a vessel that was fast disappearing up the river. 
these forlorn creatures, and upon investigation we discovered that the arms of some of } 
them and the legs of others were frozen, so that the skin had popped open as popcorn 

The negroes whose legs were frozen were leaning against those whose 
The boys promptly took the shivering band in charge and stayed with 
the suffering men until all had been assured warmth and food in the houses of our friends.” | mel ing 


bursts over a fire. 
arms were frozen. 


old colored pecple; from Uncle Cassius, woodcraft; and from the 
little yellow dog. loyalty and affection. 
“When this particular Christmas season came around, the Union Army was entrenched 
shoxt our little town, and as therr little field was forlorn and bare, and they unable to 
k, Aunt Annie and Uncle Cassius were expecting a very meager fare on Christmas Day. 
We had interested our mothers in| the old people and 
at every bey’s homea age yellow johnny cake made of cornmeal and dipped into boiling 
t these into a big basket, and added a quantity of pigs’ feet 
becker substitute that we were Rover ned to use for coffee, and also 


Shortly after the yellow 





hristmas basket to three most 


" added Uncle Dan, “both Aunt Annie eat Uncle Cassius 


At the funeral were colored friends, and we — ~ ba) ~ i 
Og ab and only 


We buried the faithful little fellow with reverent ceremonies 


There were about 1200 on 


ie silk? 

3- Will you please tell me 
the name of a good fish 
guide? 

4. What lures and what 
combinations of colors in 
these lures are best for 
large and small bass? 

In answering these ques- 
tions, you will be doing me 
a great favor.—CHESTER R. 
Wasson. 

1. Wind bow with Beld- 
ing Brothers silk—proceed 





“During the same Christmas week,” continued Uncle Dan, “one moonlig egrh 
when we were coming home from a hike in the woods, we saw a long line cf dilapidated same as winding fishing rod 
looking negroes straggling up the main street of the sittle town. hey had just bee: | and secure with invisible 


knot described in Merit 
Badge Angling Pamphlet 
and in all books on rod 





2. Balloon silk, as far as I 


—————| 





know, is not a commercial 





A Scout Is Kind 
WOULD like to have you answer a few 
questions for me in Boys’ Lire. 
1. Can Boy Scouts receive tips for helping 


at county fairs and other things which require 
Scout’s attention? 


2. Where is the next Boy Scout Convention 


to be held? 


3. Can the Scribe have an assistant? 
—Tuomas P. Doveuty, Jr. 
1. No, a scout must not accept tips for 


courtesies or good turns. (See the ninth Scout 
Law.) Service at county fairs is a good turn 
to the community that scouts everywhere are 
glad to render. 


2. The next Boy Scout Jamboree will 
in Denmark in the summer of 


3. I suppose there is no reason why a scribe 


should not appoint a boy to help him if he 
needs to, but Assistant Scribe is not an official 
rank. Usually the duties are not too heavy for 
one boy to handle. 


Like an Indian 


HERE an a _number of questions I would 
like to ask 
1. What is the best material (and —_ can 


I get it) for making an Indian 


2. Where may I procure a genuine Indian 


bow with arrows and a quiver and a toma- 
hawk? 


3. Can you tell me where I can get a good 


booklet on how to make a mocc-boot and where 
and what kind of leather to get? 


careful not to bring disrespect upon it. We do 
not approve of Hobo Hikes and are glad you 
did not wear the uniform. Don’t ask people to 
give you a lift “because you are a scout.” 
Remember always that a scout is courteous 
and helpful, and never forget the other Scout 
Laws and the Scout Oath. 


Will It Rain To-day? 


I HAVE often heard it said that one could 

make an instrument that would forecast the 
weather out of a snapshot. When the weather 
was clear the chemicals would give out a blue 
color and when rain was likely the chemicals 
(being put on the sky of the snapshot) would 
change the sky red. Is it possible to do such a 
thing at a small cost and do you know how it’s 
done? If so, I wish that you would tell me 
through your column in Boys’ Lire. 

Here’s another question that I’m sure that 
you can answer. Does the mother rattlesnake 
ever swallow her young?—Ciinton McComas. 

It is possible to impregnate paper with cobalt 
salt such as cobalt chloride or cebalt nitrate, 
which when the humidity is very low gives a 
blue color and when the humidity is high gives 
a red color. No doubt this could be done in 
the sky or highlight of a photograph with the 
approximate result described in the question. 
The use of cobalt salts for stunt weather in- 
dicators depending on humidity changes is 
quite common. 

Rattlesnakes give birth to their young alive. 
They do not swallow them. See Boys’ Lire, 


July, 1923, page 32. 


article. It is made to 
special order in large quantities. Silk for wind- 
ing rods or bows can be secured at Belding Bros., 
New York, and that firm may be able to give 
ae more accurate information on balloon silk. 
“The Boy’s Own Guide to Fishing”—John 
Suietegien Keen (Lee & Shepherd, Boston). 
$1.00. 
“ Angler’s Secret” —Charles Bradford. $1.00. 
Angling Merit Badge. Supply Department, 
Boy Scouts of America. $.15. 
“Book of Fish and Fishing’”—Louis Rhead. 


1.50. 

4. Bass (both large and small mouth) like 
bull frogs; when hungry will snap at any moving 
object. I have always found a brightly polished 
metallic lure the best. But many good red or 
green plugs are now being manufactured that 
are being used successfully—yellow is also a 
good color. 


Esperanto 


1. Where can I get a ae or book on 
the . ae Language 

2. Will ais, batons be suitable for the 
Interpreting Merit Badge?—Louts Davis. 

1. From the Esperanto Association of North 
America, 507 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

2. Yes. 


Indian Goods 
WovuLpd you please send me prices on Indian 
goods'such as bows and arrows, and mocca- 
sins, ae I would like to ask = where I 
may obtain a queen bee?—A Scout. 
(Concluded on page 45) 


December 
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Don't Miss 


EW 


Boys LIFE 


HEN this great host of boys—live scouts, These words of BOYS’ LIFE readers were sent 
every one of them—shouts a message al- _ before we got the new $100,000 Fund to make 
together, it’s big news! They say: “Don’t miss BOYS’ LIFE “BIGGER AND BETTER IN 
BOYS’ LIFE! Read every page of every issue!” EVERY WAY”: before we could teach out the 
They know what BOYS’ LIFE means tothem— wide world over to get the best stories, articles 
“Just one eternal joy after another,” as Fowler and pictures for boys that were to be found. 
Glass, of Texas, says. And here’s an Ohio Eagle And all this is in addition to the old favorite 
Scout, “Today I am an Eagle Scout, Patrol Leader _— writers and artists who made the first hundred 
and Scribe. If it had not been for BOYS’ LIFE, _ thousand boy readers, the finest, keenest, livest 
I would not have reached the rank I have”. boys in America, so enthusiastic for BOYS’ LIFE 


“Don’t miss the New BOYS’ LIFE,” this is the message. Remarkable 
things are in BOYS’ LIFE now, on the printing presses, and coming— 
some hints of all this are inside. 

















A Hint to Parents! 


“And then came Christmas. I shall never forget the thrill of joy I felt as Il read 
on aslip of paper, ‘One year’s subscription for BOYS’ LIFE.’ Here was a real 
Christmas present! Good reading and entertainment for a whole year. How 
eagerly I looked forward to the coming of the first number! And it is that way 
yet. I can hardly wait from month to month for it”.—Norman Cramer,N. Y. 












“Dad likes BOYS’ LIFE, too. He admits that 
he enjoys it as much as his own magazines’’ 









JUST A FEW 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM Boys LIFE READERS 


’ “IthinkBOYS’LIFE ~ 






































“‘Iglanced at my “Tam a Patrol Lead- “The method used by “ : 
father — and he was the best invest- erin my Troop, and BOYS’ LIFE toteach BE powell 
was smiling at me. ment I ever made. BOYS’ LIFE helped nature now og and ‘tions and tell my 
Good old Dad had BOYS’ LIFE is my mein many ways. It cr: etc., troublesin Dan 
subscribed forme. best pal and some of showed me sa Ts are way ahead of *s Sco Sec. 
Think of all the the happiest agg oto of Patrol can do. In LN schools in making tion, and get them 
good things I my life have BOYS’ LIFE, a boy, Jp} oy knowledge stick in ens wered. BOYS 
would have miss- spent in its Chrilting @ scout, —_ brain. I’m a 
ed if I had not company. BOYS can find many things atrol Leader, Scribe 
come across LIFE is a real, live he wants to know and Treasurer of a to school.’’— John 
BOYS’ LIFE”. ‘or boys!” and should a real, live troop.”— ittenger. 

Hugh Paylor, Va. ~Joe Newman, Tenn. Jack Stewart, N. Y. Wilbur Stone, Fla 
a: Re ge ag a 
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ss The Greatest. Magazine 
Achievement Since 
Boys Began to Read! 


“*38 a boy wants stories that seem just as if 
he were living them — read BOYS’ LIFE." 
{Subscriber Henry Orme.) 


AGES chock full of action, pep and thrills—The spirit 

of adventure, and romance that can only be created by 
really great writers. Stories that deal with the particular 
sport or activity in which you are most interested—camp- 
ing, radio, tracking, ‘skating, handicraft, nature study, 
swimming, fishing, Scouting, etc. The highest standards 
of fine, clean inspiring boys’ literature. 


This combination cannot be beaten. We have it for you. 


Rudyard Kipling, world recognized master of the short story, one of 
greatest writer: for boys in all history, has a wonderful story in 
the Decembe: number of BOYS’ LIFE. This Kipling story, “His 
Gift,”” deals with a Scout who started out as a “‘duffer” and finally 
proved to be the most courageous and important Scout in his Troop. 
Read this new masterpiece by Kipling—live every line and every word. 


Then you’ll have a remarkable series of new stories by Arthur B. 
Reeve, creator of “‘Craig Kennedy,” —the famous scientific detective— 
snappy, baffling stories that will make you sit up and hold your breath, 


Mr. Reeve’s first story in BOYS’ LIFE, “Craig Kennedy, Radio 
Detective,” has already created a sensation. Get the 
rest of the Craig Kennedy stories! 


Zane Grey, world-known writer of the romantic west, 
is another well-known contributor to BOYS’ LIFE, and 
his tale about “‘ Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon”’ in 
the November issue scored a big hit. There are other 
Zane Grey stories just as good to come. Don’t miss 
any of them! 


Douglas Fairbanks, the world’s best known thrill 
maker, is also writing a story and an unusual series of 
articies for the New BOYS’ LIFE. These 
special articles tell how Fairbanks has 
made himself a wonderful athlete and a 
great success. ‘‘Doug” still has the heart 
of a boy, and knows what boys want. 


In addition to these famous writers and 
other neu ones, the old favorites remain, 
and every issue continues the splendid 
outdoor and scouting articles of Dan 
Beard, Veteran Scout, and one of the 
most romantic figures in the boy life 
of America. Also the Departments, 
old and new — Radio. Camping, 
Stamps, Think and Grin, On Na- 
ture’s Trail, etc., better than ever. 
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Kipling, Reeve, Zane Grey, 
Doug Fairbanks, Dan Beard 
—among the contributors — 


Coming! 


*“‘The Coyote Kid” serial by J. Allan Dunn 
Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 
“How I Keep Myself Physically Fit’’ 
by Douglas Fairbanks 


“The Quest of the Golden Cities’ serial 
by Frank R. Knapp 
Illustrated by'Clinton Balmer 
**Foxy’s Good Turn” by George Cawthorne 
Illustrated by J. St. Amand 


‘A Perishable Shipment’’ by Leon W. Dean 
Illustrated by Morgan Stinemetz 


“Training Secrets of Homer Baker’ 


“Kidd in Shoal Waters”’ by Edwin Cole 
Illustrated by John R. Neill 
**The Road Runner” by R. Ray Baker 
Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 
“The Mad Boomer of Melroy”’ 
by Merlin Moore Taylor 
Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 
**Grand Spring Opening’”’ by Z. Hartman 
Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 
‘Desert Redemption” by Mortin Parker 
Illustrated by Richard Holberg 
“The Three Young Citizens” 
by P. W. Wilson 
Illustrated by Lynn Bogue Hunt 
“Dan of the Leather Stocking”’ 
by Joseph T. Kescel 
Illustrated by Richard Holberg 
“Over the Border” by Edwin Cole 
Illustrated by C. E. Skinner 
**Pancho of the Knife” by Irving Crump 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 
**Keep Your Nerve and Flying Speed’’ 
by Thomas Burtis 
“The Drifting Signal’ 
by Charles Tenney Jackson 
“From the Ground Up” 
**The Cat Came Back’’ “Ashcan Charlie” 


Three stories written and iliustrated 


by Frank J. Rigney 











Ask Dad to Read This! 


To Parents:— 


Make his Christmas gift from you 
something that will give him pleasure, 
that will offer him and you greatest 
value for low cost, something that 
will fill hours of spare time valuably 
with the ideals a boy should have to 
help him grow into clean, useful, 
constructive manhood. Such a gift is 
BOYS’ LIFE, edited and published 
for all boys by the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Put BOYS’ LIFE first on the list 
for your boy or any boy. It’s one gift 
that boys of all ages and inclinations 
get and are enthusiastic over, and 
you can be sure that it will please 
and benefit son, brother, cousin, 
nephew, a friend’s boy, boys who 
work for you, unfortunate boys in 
institutions, or some shut-in lad 
whose weary hours could be so much 
brightened. 


National Commissioner Dan Beard says: 


“Tll put in a few words my own plea 
for the boy in your house and for other boys 
in whom you are interested, not only for 
Christmas, birthdays and 
other special times, but all 
year ’round. BOYS’ LIFE is 
publishéd for ali boys and is 
socarefully edited in keeping 
with Scout Principles, is so 
full of Scouting itself, that it 
is first among the forces that 
help a boy to be a better 
all-round fellow and good 
Scout.” 
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Fellows, Let’s Go! 





































All These Good Things You Can 
Get for $2.00—Less Than 17c 
a Month for a Year 


A 


Your next move—and you 
ought to make it today—is to 
get on the regular subscrip- 
tion list of BOYS’ LIFE, or 
renew your present subscrip- 
tion. If you miss a single issue 
you may lose more splendid 
boys’ reading matter than you 
can make up in six months. 


Se Ae ee ee 


Trotter! 7 wollen Kae 


SF, 


We are creating right now the 
finest magazine ever produced for 
boys—and every succeeding num- 
ber is going to be better—brighter 
—and snappier. Watch them and 
see! Show this message and talk 
the matter over with Dad and 
Mother today. Tell them that 
BOYS’ LIFE is printing pages 
and pages that you simply can’t 
get along without—stories that 
are just as fine, clean and helpful 
as they are interesting. The folks 
will be glad to see you become a 
regular with this wonderful maga- 
zine. Remember — all the big 
things we have referred to are 
‘now under way! Don’t wait. 


I <= 


2 


Se Nee) Nee ee ae eS 


Se eee 


Boys and parents everywhere are 
subscribing with enthusiasm for 
the New BOYS?’ LIFE. One boy 

writes: “I figure that for the 
$2.00priceof BOYS’ LIFE 
I get atleast $7.00 worth 
of reading.” Don’t lose 
anissue! Putthecou- 
pon in the mail 
todav! 


heer 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York, N.Y. 





For the enclosed $2.00 please send the Bigger and Better 
BOYS LIFE for one year from............ number to........ 


ee eee . tte et wee eeerane 


(Extra; Canadian Postage 25c; Foreign Postage 50c) 
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FAMOUS 


No.4 
ERECTOR 


with motor 


THIS is the most popular Erector set. In 
addition to hundreds of parts it includes the 
famous Erector Electric Motor to operate 
cranes, draw bridges and machinery models. 
The No. 4 set contains standard parts for 
building many of the square girders, wheels, 
shafting, base plates, angle irons, pinions, 
pulleys, wheels, gear wheels, nuts, bolts and 
every necessary part to construct buildings, 
elevators, big girders, etc., etc., etc. Price 
$5.00, in Canada $7.50. 


F ANY of you boys don’t already know about Erector, 

you have a great treat in store for you. Just think 
of a toy that enables you to build wonderful draw 
bridges, sky scrapers, cranes and machinery just like 
real ones—a different toy every day if you want to, 
without getting at the end of Erector’s possibilities. 
Boys, it is great! 


There are so many boys all over the world already 
playing with Erector and voting it the best toy in the 
world that I sometimes wonder whether there are many 
boys anywhere in the country who haven’t heard of this 
wonderful construction toy. 


Win valuable awards 


YOU can build hundreds of original models as well as 
those shown in the dandy manual accompanying each 
set. You can duplicate any engineering feat you have 
ever seen and each one will be strong and sturdy, be- 
cause Erector is the only construction toy with square 
girders just like real ones. You can also compete for 
diplomas, honors and awards with these models and 
have your name printed in the manual as a boy who has 
designed some new use for Erector. You will be re- 
garded as a great inventor by other boys all over the 
country if you design a new model. 


Every year that I have written my message to the 
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UILDS LOTS OF 
TOYS 






; of America I have also spoken about some of the 
x wonderful Gilbert Engineering Toys, too. This 
‘I ampnly going to tell you about Erector and when 
once:know what a dandy toy it is you will want 
e of the other Gilbert Toys, as well. 


Free membership in Gilbert Institute 


ERY boy owning a Gilbert Toy is given a membership 
out @st in the Gilbert Engineering Institute. He 
earn honors, awards and diplomas. The boy earning 
Degree of Gilbert Master Engineer is given a hand- 
e diptisma and a Gold Fraternity Pin. He also 
ives 2 personal letter of recommendation from me 
maysome day when school days are over, help him 
et a jjosition. 


en 


ae 


Adijantages of Genuine Gilbert Erector 


IS tk only steel construction toy with the lapped 
locking edges that enable you to build four-sided 
re giiders. 

very 'fart is made of steel. 


very Part is scientifically proportioned and correct 
esign. 

| most sets there is every essential part for duplicat- 
machinery of all kinds. _ 


1d 
Tr 
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Sets - 


Be sure to send for your copy of the 
1924 Gilbert Year Book 


THE greatest 10c worth you ever saw. Chock 
full of dandy articles and pictures. Fifteen 
fascinating chemical experiments. Useful ar- 
ticles any boy can make with a few tools. Story 
of the world’s great engineering feats. How to 
build an electric car that will go. Young people 
card tricks. The story of Gilbert Toys. Com- 
plete catalogue of Gilbert Toys and Radio Ap- 
paratus. Every boy in America wants this 
book. Send for your copy today. Use the > 

coupon at the corner of this pageand10c. , AS 




















| Increase ‘Respect 


HE Scout Uniform is the practical, outward sign 

of the splendid uniformity in character, in 

thought and in action of the Organization of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Much of the success of the Scout movement depends 
upon the impression made by Scouts and Scout Officials. 
Their appearance in uniform identifies them as repre- 
sentatives of the Boy Scouts of America, with all that it 
stands for. Hence it is important that their dress, like 
their conduct, should be orderly. 


Unfortunately, people have sometimes gained a false 
idea of Scouting because of Scouts who have not been 
careful as to what sort of a uniform they wore, or how 
they wore it. The time has come for the observance of 
a general practice whereby a Boy Scout will not appear 
in public, as a Scout, unless he is correctly and neatly 
uniformed. This will increase respect for the Scout 
Movement and for the Scout uniform. 


Standardize the Scout Uniform 


All Scouts in each community should be uniformed 
alike. Every Local Council, or each Troop where there 
is no Council, has the privilege of selecting from the 
officially prescribed equipment those articles which 
shall constitute the standard Scout uniform in their 
community. Three groups of equipment, consisting of 
three standardized combinations of officially approved 
garments (illustrated on the opposite page), allow ample 
choice as to appearance, consider practical climate re- 
quirements, and give wide latitude as to cost. 
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e Scout Uniform / 





A—A Complete Outfit 
Coat, Regulation No. 645.... $ 3.15 





Khaki Shirt No. 647........ 2.00 
Breeches, Regulation No.651 2.20 
Neckerchief, troop color... . 45 
Belt, Regulation No. 529 .... -50 
Cotton Hose No. 528....... 50 
ee PO sh oie ca eee 2.50 

$11.30 


B—Generally Adopted 





Khaki Shirt No. 647........ $ 2.00 
Breeches, Regulation No.651 2.20 
Neckerchief, troop color... . . 45 
Belt, Regulation No. 529.... -50 
Cotton Hose No. 528........ -50 
Meee PGs BOO is ic ON bac el ic’ 2.50 

: $ 8.15 


Selection of half or triangular neckerchief to be available in all colors within 
early future, and now ready in Red (Catalog No. 573) and in Black (Catalog No. 
686) will reduce the cost of the outfit by 20¢. Official Scout Mackinaw No. 564 
with any of the above groups— extra $7.50. 


C—Simple and Economical 





Khaki Shirt No. 648........ $ 1.80 
Neckerchief, troop color... .. 45 
Belt, Regulation No. 529.... 50 
Gots; Noi'Sit 3 1.75 
Cotton Hose No. 528....... 50 

5.00 


Above with Hat No. 503.... $ 7.50 


If Breeches No. 851 instead of 
Shorts are decided upon, cost 


Without Hat will be......... $ 5.45 
And With Hat.............. $ 7.95 


Every Scout can do his part to help increase the respect for the Scout uniform. 
Ask your Scout Master what your standard outfit is to be. Scout Leaders, discuss 

_ this among yourselves; if you are under a Local Council, submit a recommendation 
for a standard uniform in your community. Scout Executives, get action by your 
Council at an early date. The National Supply Service, our National Outfitter, 
and authorized local Outfitters are prepared to give assistance and will fill 
orders promptly. For further details see “Scouting” for October. 


Be sure you get the Official Equipment 
Purchase from your local Scout Outfitter, or by mail from 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, National Supply Service, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


for Every Troop 
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OFFI 


BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


ORRECT in cut, smart and 
Scoutlike in appearance— 
that’s the official uniform. 





Study the three combinations of 
proper Scout uniforming on the two 
“pages preceding, then do your part 
to help your Troop and community 
standardize its uniforms. Scouting 
in your town will gain increased 
respect and support if Scouts appear 
upon public occasions onlyif dressed 
in the official outfit locally adopted 
as standard. 


Each of our garments must meet 
the rigid requirements of the 
National Supply Service; must pass 
inspection for cloth quality, strength 
of seam, workmanship, and finish. 
There is only one official uniform 
—we are the sole makers. 





At the right is 
Purchased through Official Local shown a typical 


Outfitters, or the National Scout ee of the Offi- 

Supply Service cial Boy Scout 

: ave Uniform Cloth. 

The official seal 

appears at regular 

SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY _. intervals thereon. 

Onlyclothauthor- 

RED BANK, NEW JERSEY ized to be so 

marked can be 

trusted to meet 

the official re- 
quirements. 
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the wall. At that point it was merely a parapet 
of crumbling yellow rock. No doubt she had 
lain concealed under the shelving wall and had 
not had time to get away before the hounds 
were right upon her. : 

“She’s going to jump,” yelled Jones, in my 
rear, as he dismounted. 

I saw a golden-red streak flash downward, 
heard a mad medley from the hounds, a cloud 
of dust rose, then something bright shone for 
a second to the right along the wall. [ ran 
with all my might to a headland of rock upon 
which I scrambled and saw with joy that I 
could command the situation. 

The lioness was not in sight, nor were the 
hounds. The latter, however, were hot on the 
trail. I knew the lioness had taken to another 
tree or a hole under the wall, and would soon 
be routed out. This time I felt sure she would 
run down and I took a rapid glance below. The 
slope inclined at a steep angle and was one long 
slide of bits of yellow stone with many bunches 
of scrub oak and manzanita. Those latter I 
saw with satisfaction, because in case I had to 
go down they would stop the little avalanches. 
The slope reached down perhaps five hundred 
yards and ended in a thicket and jumble of 
rocks from which rose on the right a bare yel- 
low slide. This ran up to a Jow cliff. I hoped 
the lion would not go that way, for it led to 
great broken battlements of rim. Left of the 
slide was a patch of cedars. 

Jim’s yell pealed out, followed by the familiar 
penetrating howl of the pack when it sighted 
game. With that I saw the lioness leaping 
down the slope and close behind her a yellow 
hound. 

“Go it, Don, old boy!” I yelled, wild with 
delight. 

A crushing step on the stones told me Jones 
had arrived. 

“Hi! Hi! Hi!” roared he. 

I thought then that if the lioness did not 
cover thirty feet at every jump I was not in a 
condition to judge distance. She ran away 
from Don as if he had been tied and reached 
the thicket below a hundred yards ahead of 
him. And when Don leaving his brave pack 
far up the slide entered the thicket the lioness 
came out on the other side and bounded up the 
bare slope of yellow shale. 

“Shoot ahead of her! Head her off! Turn 
her back!” cried Jones. 

With the word I threw forward the Reming- 
ton and let drive. - Following the bellow of the 
rifle, so loud in that thin air, a sharp, harsh 
report cracked up from below. A puff of 
yellow dust rose in front of the lioness. I was 
in line, but too far ahead. I fired again. The 
steel jacketed bullet hit a stone and spitefully 
whined away into the canyon. I tried once 
more. This time I struck close to the lioness. 
Disconcerted by a cloud of dust rising before 
her very eyes she wheeled and ran back. 

We had forgotten Don and suddenly he 
darted out of the thicket, straight up the slide. 
Always, in every chase, we were afraid the 
great hound would run to meet his death. We 
knew it was coming some time. When the 
lioness saw him and stopped, both Jones and I 
felt that this was to be the end of Don. 

“Shoot her! Shoot her!” cried Jones. 
“She'll kill him! She’ll kill him!” 

As I knelt on the rock [ had a hard con- 
traction of my throat, and then all my muscles 
set tight and rigid. I pulled the trigger of my 
automatic once, twice. It was wonderful how 
closely the two bullets followed each other, as 
we could tell by the almost simultaneous puffs 
of dust rising from under the beast’s nose. She 
must have been showered and stung with 
sravel, for she bounded off to the left and dis- 
appea~ed in the cedars. I had missed, but the 
shots had served to a better end than if I had 
killed her. 

As Don raced up the ground where a moment 
before a battle and probably death had 


awaited him, the other hounds burst from the © 


thicket. With that, a golden form seemed to 
stand out from the green of the cedar, to move 
and to rise. 
“She’s treed! She’s treed!’ shouted Jones. 
“Go down and keep her there while I follow.” 
From the back of the promontory where.I 
met the main wall, I let myself down a niche, 
foot here and there, a hand hard on the soft 
stone, braced knee and back until I jum to 
the edge of the slope. The scrub oak and 
manzanfta saved me many a fall. I set some 
stones rolling and 1 beat them to the bottom. 
Having one the thicket, I bent my efforts 
to the yellow slide and when I had surmounted 
it my breath came in labored pants. The 
1923 


howling of the hounds guided me through the 


cedars. 

First I saw Moze in the branches of cedar and 
above him the lioness. I ran out into a little 
open patch of stony ground at the end of which 

e tree stood leaning over a precipice. In 
truth the lioness was swaying over a chasm. 


Those details I in a glance, then sud- 
denly awoke to the f act that the lioness was 
savagely snarling at Moze. 

“Moze! Moze! Get down!” I yelled. 

He climbed on serenely. He was a most ex- 
asperating dog. I screamed at him and hit 
him with a rock big enough to break his bones. 
He kept on climbing. Here was a predicament. 
Moze would surely get to the lioness if I did not 
stop him, and this seemed impossible. It was 
out of the question for me to climb after him. 
And if the lioness jum she would have to 
pass me or come straight at me. So I slipped 
down the safety catch on my automatic and 
stood ready to save Moze or myself. 

The lioness with a show of fury that startled 
me, descended her branch a few steps, and 
reaching below: gave Moze a sounding smack 
with her big paw. The hound dropped as if he 
had been shot and hit the ground witha thud. 
Whereupon she returned to her perch. 

This reassured me and I ran among the dogs 
and caught Moze already starting for the tree 
again and tied him, with a strap I always car- 
ried, to a small bush near by. I heard the yells 
of my companions and looking back over the 
tops of the cedars I saw Jim riding down and 
higher to the left Jones sliding, falling, running 
at a great rate. I encouraged them to keep up 
the good work, and then gave my attention to 
the lioness. 

She regarded me with a cold, savage stare 
and showed her teeth. I repaid this incivility 
on her part by promptly photographing her 
from different points. 

Jones and Jim were on the spot before I 
expected them and both were dusty and drip- 
ping with sweat. I found to my surprise that 
my face was wet as was also my shirt. Jones 
carried two lassos, and my canteen, which I 
had left on the promontory. 

“Ain’t she a beauty?” he panted, wiping his 
face. “ Wait—till I get my breath.” 

When finally he walked toward the cedar the 
lioness stood up and growled as if-she realized 
the entrance of the chief actor upon the scene. 
Jones cast his lasso apparently to try her out, 
and the noose spread out and fell over her head. 
As he tightened the rope the lioness backed 
down behind a branch. 

“Tie the dogs!” yelled Jones. 

“Quick!’? added Jim. “She’s goin’ to 
jump.” 

Jim had only time to aid me in running my 
lasso under the collar of Don, Sounder, Jude 
and one of the-pups. I made them fast to a 
cedar. I got my hands on Ranger just as Moze 
broke his strap. I grabbed his collar and held 


Right there was where trouble commenced 
for me. Ranger tussled valiantly and Moze 
ulled me all over the place. Behind me I 
ee Jones’s roar and Jim’s yell; the breaking 
of branches, the howling of the other dogs. 
Ranger broke away from me and so enabled 
me to get my other hand on the neck of crazy 
Moze. On more than one occasion I had tried 
to hold him and: had failed; this time I swore 
I would do it if he rolled me over the precipice. 
As to that, only a bush saved me. 

More and louder roars and yells, hoarser 
howls and sharper wrestling, snapping sounds 
told me what was going on while I tried to sub- 
due Moze. I had a grim thought that I would 
just as lief have had hold of the lioness. The 
hound presently stopped his plunging which 
gave me an opportunity to iook about. The 
little space was smoky with a smoke of dust. 
I saw the lioness stretched out with one lasso 
around a bush and another around a cedar 
with the end in the hands of Jim. He looked 
as if he had dug up the ground. While he tied 
this lasso securely Jones proceeded to rope the 
dangerous front paws. 

The hounds quieted down and [ took ad- 
vantage of this absence of tumult to get rid of 
Moze. 

“Pretty lively,’’ said Jones, spitting gravel as 
I walked up. Sand and dust lay thick in his 
beard and blackened his face. ‘TI tell you she 
made us root.” 

Either the lioness had been much weakened 
or choked, or Jones had unusual luck, for 
we muzzled her and tied her paws in short 
order. : 

(Continued on page 53) 





A story of 
buried treasure 
that rivals 
“Captain 

Kidd” 


Just suppose you learned 
there was treasure buried 
near your house. Real old 
treasure. Lots of it. And 
somebody else was trying 
to get it, though he had no 
right to it. Wouldn’t you 
dig like sin? And keep on 
digging? Andthendigsome 
more? Wouldn’t you beat 
the other fellow to it if you 
had to dig clean through to 
China? 


That’s the situation Ki 
Macauley encounters on his 


4] 





father’s farm out in the 
Middle West. And in the 
scramble for the treasure a 
lot of exciting things hap- 
pen. Get to work on this 
mystery the way Sherlock 
Holmes would. Try to size 
up each man that enters the 
fighting hunt; see if you 
can dope out how, when 
and where the search ends. 
Get in at the start. 
land Treasure,” by Elmer 
C. Adams, begins in the 
December issue of 


AMERICAN Boy 


" Bigeess. , Best azine 
- se Bove 1s All the wora* 


And when you settle down by 
the fire some bitter December 
evening, join Sydney Parsons’ 

surveying crew, down in the 
pungent, steaming, tropical 
jungles of Honduras. Hunt 
man-killing jaguars with him. 
Spear vicious crocodiles. Live 
the perilous life of the tropics 
with this adventurous sixteen- 
year-old American boy, in his 
own true story of the man’s 
work he did in Honduras. 


More, too. Three mighty good 
Christmas stories in this issue: 
“Soldier Out of Luck,” by John 
Moroso; “A Star Above Thrumb- 
cap,” by. Kenneth P. Kempton; 
and “The Turkey Patrol,” by 
Charles Tenney Jackson. 


_ Jibby Jones is still hunting 
“the Campcardi kid’s” slippery 
uncle. You'll have to hump 
some to keep up with him this 
time, in “Jibby and the Anarch- 
ist,” by Ellis Parker Butler. 


With your eyes peeled for 
friend uncle, don’t forget to 
keep your ears open for Catty 


Atkins and his highfalutin 
band. Also you'll find more 
about Dwight and Nicky’s ad- 
ventures in the wilds of Burma, 
and the conclusion of Stephen 
Claghorn’s life at sea during the 
Revolution. 


Watch for the new “Masked 
Story” this month. Another 
chance at the big $50.00 first 
prize. And you'll learn the 
right name of the story we 
called “A Dog From the Bar- 
racks,” who won the prize, and 
read the prize-winner’s letter. 


Be sure to get this wonderful 
December issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY. It’s a knockout. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. £4 leva: yearer totes 


_ @ standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


“In-~ 
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remember: 


folks think of Peanut 
Butter as Beech-Nut 


HEN a fellow wants a rifle, he is apt 
to say that he wants a Winchester, or 
Remington, or Savage—whichever name, to 


him, means rifle. 


Well, most folks think of 


peanut butter as Beech-Nut. And nobody 
can claim to know how good peanut butter 
really can taste, until he has tried Beech- Nut. 


Smooth it thick on slices of bread—this 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter. It is the most 


delicious mouthful that ever stopped a rav- 


If your mother wants to 
know how to use Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter in 
many pleasing ways, 
write to us for the Beech- 
Neat Book of Menus. 
Glad to send it. Address 


Dept. S r 
- ular mixer. 





enous appetite on a picnic or a hike. Besides, 
there is always the pantry at home, where 
you can make wonderful sandwiches of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, mixed with 
chopped raisins, or jam, or cream cheese. 
You'll find that Beech-Nut is a real and reg- 


Ask your mother about Beech-Nut purity, 

quality and flavor. She'll put Beech-Nut 

Peanut Butter on her grocery order today. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


"Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


ST. 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stamm 
stuttering, ‘“‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7402 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis. 
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notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Qin, Shien 
See eee cern eee 





Act Today! 
Mail 
Coupon 
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Catalog of Professional 
and Amateur Plays, Sket- 


F REE ches, Monologs, Minstrel 


Jokes, Recitations, Make-Up Goods, etc. 


FITZGERALD PUBLISHING CORP. 
Dept. BL, 18 Vesey Street, New York 


























BOYS’ LIFE, 




















Saturday. 
Dear Buddy: 

First, let me say that the plan I spoke of in 
my last letter, for decorating our new troop 
headquarters without marring the walls, 
turned out fine. Ted Murray, the Senior P. L., 
whose father is stage manager at the Rivoli, 
asked us: ‘“ Why can’t each patrol make large 
screens like those used in dad’s theater, but 






lb 


——t 


Lockers 


hinged together in the middle so that they can 
be folded up and put away at the end of each 
meeting.” He explained that they would be 
quite light as they were only made out of 
three-inch battens with canvas stretched over 
and paper pasted on. He felt sure his dad 
would let each patrol in turn come and make 
them down at the stage workshop, if we paid 
for the stuff ourselves, and that would only 
amount to about a couple of dollars for each 
screen. Anyhow, he promised to ask his dad 





and let us know for certain. That scheme 


would mean that at each troop meeting we 
could hang up our bulletin boards, trophies, 
charts, and other interesting patrol things, 
and quickly and easily put them away after 
it was over. We could rig some frame lock- 
ers in the big basement under the hall, 
which would be quite dry for everything as 
the steam heater is there. Well, we sure did 
give old Ted Murray 
fifteen rahs about 
fifteen times over for 
hitting on this brain 
wave! + #.. never 
does anything as 
Senior P. L. he will 
have done a year’s 
good work by mak- 
ing our dreams of a 
real home for each 
patrol a possible 
thing. 


APLO 2 


Patrol Formation 
and Troop Drill 

We are just back 
from a fine after- 


noon of scouting 
games out in the 
woods. Instead of 
marching there as a 
Troop in section of 
fours we were first 
sent out indepen- 
dently as patrols 





and rallied. as. a 


Lalh or fod 
hod screen 






Troop near the old Indian mound which of 
course we all knew. Mr. Jones, our Scout- 
master, explained that one of the most im- 
portant things that we P. L.’s can do is to 
make a fine patrol spirit and that if we are 
to succeed in doing that he wants us to 
take every opportunity of handling our patrols 
ourselves rather than that he should do it. 
So after last Wednesday’s Troop night he 
kept us leaders and Asst. 
P. L.’s behind and showed 
us what he called patrol 
or diamond formation. 
This formation is the 
very best way of moving 
the patrol from place to 
place, especially as in open 
wild country it gives every- 
one in the patrol something 
important to do and to 
think about, and on a scout- 
ing game it prevents all 
the patrol from getting 
caught in ambush, through 
being all bunched together. 
The idea is roughly this. 
If I as P. L. want my 
patrol to get into patrol 
formation I give my patrol 
call to attract their atten- 
ion and then give the sign 
for it which means that 
they must go out and take 
up their places. No. 2 
of the patrol, the Asst. P. L., 
goes on ahead some ways, 
in the direction in which 
the patrol is to move, as 


he, having the most ex- 
«---€8) 


xed 





perience, will be the best 
one to lead us and see that 
everything is all right 
ahead. Nos. 3 and 4, the 
two next in experience, 
move off, one to the right 
and the other to the left, 
as that guards the patrol 
from being surprised from 
the sides. No. 5 dro 

back to the rear of the 
patrol to make sure that 
we are not going to be 
pounced upon from behind. 
Nos. 6 and 7 being the 
least experienced stay by 
me in Indian file and act as 
messengers between myself 
and the others should they 
get out of touch. When 
they have got into their 
positions which I have 
tried to show you in this 
little sketch, they wait and 
watch what signs I may 
send them. If it is ad- 
vance I swing my arm from 
back to front. If I want 
them to.stop I hold up my 
hand high. If I want them 
to lie down I point my 
hands several times toward 
the ground. In fact, we 
use the old Indian sign language, which dis- 
turbs no one not even the birds, but yet tells 
the patrol just what is wanted. As P. L. it is 
up to me to set the pace because I can slow up 
if any of the others get into difficulties in pass- 
ing through rough country, and also as P. L., 
it is up to me to set the direction because of 














having the map and knowing what is needed 
from time to time. Their job is to keep well out 
and at the same time not to lose touch with 
me. At the worst if we run 
into one of the other patrols in 

a scouting game only one scout 

is captured instead of the whole 

patfol. Another advantage 

about moving in patrol forma- 

tion is that it keeps everyone interested the 
whole time and each feels that the whole 
trol depends upon him and the way in which 
= carries out his share of the job. It works 
just as well on a road, but instead f walking 
up the center of the road with the risk of being 
run over, the patrol take their places on the 
sidewalk on each side of the road, as shown in 
my other little sketch. It doesn’t matter 
December 














FOR ALL BOYS 


which side of the road No. 2, myself and No. 5 
are on; but suppose I choose the left side of the 
road, then the left flank scout (No. 4) should 
be a little ahead, so that he can look round the 
corner before we come along, to make sure that 
it is safe for us to ad- 
vance. If you have 
never tried this pa- 
trol formation you 
have no idea how 
interesting and use- 
ful it is. 


Troop Drill 
Of course some- 


PL Pla 





line, and which we used when the Commissioner 
came and inspected us the week,before last. The 
sign for it is the call with two arms held up side 
by side with the fists clenched. We then rush 
to our positions as shown in the sketch, the 
senior patrol in front and the remainder in order 
of merit. It is extraordinary how quickly the 
Scoutmaster can get us into any position, for 
he is always, without a word of warning t 

one or another formation on us and each patrol 
of course tries to see who is going to get there 
first. Believe me it beats the old idea of mili- 
tary drill hollow. That used to be at times a 
weary sort of affair but this always has lots of 


Sunday. 
I was just going to post 
this off to you when I 





- ey 


excitement about it. 
PL 
remembered that our Pa- 


{ il trol had a great secret. 





times we form up as a 
— for as Mr. Jones 
explained to us, when we 
are drilling as a Troop we AS.M 

have got to be just right 

and nothing else, though to drill for the sake of 
drilling is a waste of time because there are so 
many other really interesting things in scouting 
and so little time to do them in. In fact he 
makes Troop drill or formation as he calls it 
a game in itself instead of being a dull, boring 
affair. He doesn’t use a single word of com- 
mand, as he says that drill in our Troop instead 
of being an order from him which we have got 
to obey, should be quickly and cheerfully done 
by us because each one of us feels that he is 
helping in that order. All he does is to give the 
Troop call, which makes us “ freeze,” and listen 
at once; and then he will make, quite quietly, 
a little sign and we will simply fall all over 
ourselves to get it done because we want to. 
You might be interested in some of our Troop 
formations, so here they are: 

To fall the Troop in line, that is, with the 
P. L. in front and two 
paces in between each pa- 
trol, to keep the idea that 
it is patrols and not merely 
lines of boys, he does 
after the Troop call is to 
stick his arms out straight 
in front of him. This is the 
formation we use for inspection at the begin- 
ning of each Troop meeting. 


RL 


Arrow Formation 


Sometimes he wants to give us special in- 
structions for a scouting game without having 
to waste much time. All he does after the 
Troop call is given, is to place his two hands 
together above his head like an arrow head 
when we rush for all we are worth into the 
position of spokes of 
a wheel, with the hub 
toward Mr. Jones, 
but instead of the 
P. Ls. being in front 
they are at the back, 
with the little fellows 
in front ‘and toward 
him. Mr. Jones ex- 
plained the reason for 


—- 


this was because he never liked to shout in- 
structions and by s in an ordinary 
voice the little chaps in front could hear oat 
if the taller and bigger ones behind couldn’t 
understand he knew we should mighty soon 
say so. 


ASM. 





Semi-Circle Formation 


His sign for a semi-circle formation is given 
by sweeping the hands from the side to the 
front two or three times in big 
sweeps when we quickly join 
hands in a see hs as e 
soon as we are set, drop them AB 


a 


Secret Language 
We have a special written language all our 
own called Criss Cross, and whenever I want 
to get a special message to my patrol I write 
to them in Criss Cross, on a postal card, and I 
guess it sets everybody scratching their ‘heads, 
including the postman, when they try to make it 


out. It is not like most of these secret writings, 
very difficult to learn and 

AS M to use. All you do is 
es to make two down strokes 


and two strokes cutting 
across them and at the 
side of that two diago- 
nal strokes and fill in 
the spaces between with 
the letters of the alphabet. 
When you get the letter 
it doesn’t take two min- 
utes to.write up this 
key. 

Let me give you an 
example of the key to 
show how it works. The 
second letter in each 





PL. 


\ space can be told from the first 

PL. letter by "having a dot over it. 
F In case of anyone discovering 
how it works we start the letter A on the same 
numbered space as the date on the letter so 
that if I wrote to you to-day, the rsth of the 
month, the letter A would start on the rsth 
space and go on till the letter Z came beside it 
again; so each day it is a different key. So 
far no one in the rest of the Troop has been 
able to find it out, and the other patrols are 
all trying to invent secret writings of their own, 
so it is quite starting a fashion. Of course you 
are sworn to secrecy. 

By the way, my patrol has been making 
a special study of the Morse Code and we 
have worked out any number of ways in which 
we can use it. We have the other 
patrols guessing as to how we con- 
vey thoughts to each other. We 
simply use our right foot, hand, 
elbow, fingers or eye for the dots 
and our left for the dashes. Three 
slight movements of my right 
elbow, three hardly —— rane 
of my left-hand fingers and 
right-eye winks would of and 
mean S.0.S. We pulled off a 
funny stunt the other night at a 
rally. Two of our patrol went to one end of a 
long field and two of them went to the other 
end. The fellow standing on the right-hand 
side of either pair represented the dot and the 
other fellow was the dash. Any movement 
whatsoever was either a dot or a dash, accord- 
ing to the fellow making it. Nobody figured 
out how we did it. 





and sit down at once, as we 
know this is the formation - ~ 





that he wants us to get into if 
he has got anyone to speak to 
Hs or to show us something 9 
where everybody can see. 

There is another formation MN 
called column formation, where 








one patrol is behind the other in 
1923 
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He could not 
huy them so 


he ‘built them 





Boys 


your own 


Models 


build 


Wilh Meccano any boy can build 

hundreds of working models that he 
could not buy anywhere. For instance, 
where could you buy a working model of 
a Hydraulic Crane or Ship Coaler such 
as those shown here? 


Real Engineering 

The reason why you can build such won 
derful models with Meccano is that every 
part is a real engineering piece—pulleys, 
gears, strips, girders, rods, couplings and 
cranks, all perfectly designed and accu- 
rately made. Every part is standardized 
and interchangeable. 


ANYWHERE BETWEEN 5 and 70 is’ 
the correct age to start Meccano. The 
youngest boy can begin the moment he 
gets his outfit home. A screwdriver and 
spanner are the only tools necessary, and 
even these are supplied. Every outfit ‘is 
complete—there is nothing further to buy. 


MECCANO 


Engineering for Boys 


Grand $1250 Prize Competition 
Ask your dealer for entry blanks, or write us. 


Send for 
This New 
Meccano 


Book 


It describes Meccano and tells 
interesting things about model 
building. Every page a pleasure. Free, if you 
send names and addresses of yourself and three 
chums. Put No. 53 after your name for reference. 





Meccano Prices 


No. 00 Outfit builds 40 models. .....+-.. $1.00 
No. 0 Maes eeeheeees 2.00 
No. 1 By ong  tesdeas tbs 3.00 
No. 1X “  withelectricmotor.......... 5.00 
No. 20 builds 151 models........... 6.00 
No. 2 ‘* with electric motor.......... 8.50 
No. 3 “builds 195 models........... 9.00 


and up to $40.00 


For sale by most department stores, toy, hardware 
and ood: 8. goods dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will on receipt of price. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Division B-11, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


In Canada: Meccano, Ltd., 11 Colborne St., Toronto 


















ROTATING CRANE 
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A REAL 
PRACTICAL 
XMAS GIFT 


18 full sized Practical 

Mechanics Tools com- 

plete with Solid Oak 
Chest for $18.00 


profitable. pastime. 


request. 





NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 





BOYS—LISTEN TO THIS! 





SIX EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Think of the fun you can have making things—Bird Houses, Dog 
Kennels and many pieces of useful furniture. 
will readily suggest themselves and with a set of these tools you will 
be able to turn dull winter evenings into hours of fascinating and 


Dozens of other uses 


You can do all kinds of jobs about the house and save many minor 
repair bills for Dad and Mother. 


Our special catalog No. 250 describes this and many other assort- 
ments ranging from $11.00 to $135.00 and gives full details of our 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN which will be sent to any address on 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CoO., Inc. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND FACTORY SUPPLIES 


=—_ 


4TH AVE, & 13TH ST. 








The 
Corte Scope Method 


is the best way to learn 


HOW TO DO IT 
because 


It gives standardized approved 
method thru personal instruction 
by special chosen representatives 
of the National Council. 


Many leaders are wondering 
how they ever got along 
without it 


This month 


THE CARE and USE OF 
THE KNIFE and AXE 


Mail your order TODAY’!!! 


PORTE SCOPE, 
408 National Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 





*““Once seen—always remembered’”’ 













Here it is: : 
Your Official Axe 


THE PLUMB—the Scout Axe approved 
by_ National ag ey yt Has Plumb 


.Take-up Wedge, to keep the handle tight. 
Look for the red handle, the black head and 
the name Plumb. With leather sheath, 
$1.80, at hardware dealers’. 


Get this 
ALL-WORK File 


It comes in a sheath to tect 
the teeth. Carry it with you. 
Ss axes, tools, knives, etc. 
H file ever made—two 
files in one, with fo handle. 
Complete with sheath, 35c (ex- 
cept in Far West). 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


PLUMB 


FREE WE 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 























you want a pair 
of sturdy 


(same as the champion 
ski jumpers use) 


Be the fastest fellow in 
town on skis. Send tor 
our free booklet, with 
ictures, on how to ski. 
ik for the deer-head 
mark. 







NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
1 Merriam Park, St: Paul, Mina. 

















BOYS’ LIFE 


Tool Box Notes 


By Handyman 


“HAVE you sawn the wood,” said the lady 
to the tramp, to whom she had given a 
dinner for the work. ‘Madam,’ he replied, 
: “*have you sawn’ is 
bad grammar. You 
should have said, 
‘have you seen.’’ 
That tramp evident- 
ly preferred working 
his own teeth to 
working the saw’s 
teeth. Now we 
who like to saw 
should see that our 
saws are set to saw. 


Starting A Saw Cut 

Every handyman knows that occasionally it 
is difficult to start a saw cut without damag- 
ing the edge of the wood- 
work. To make your saw 
start smoothly it is a good 
idea to file down some of the 
teeth near the handle as 
shown (Fig. 1), so that each 
tooth forms two separate 
teeth. 

A few strokes with these 
small teeth will then start 
the cut quite easily. 

Having made a neat start 
on the job let us makea neat 
finish. The surface of our 
wood is still rather rough 
and it needs scraping. Supposing that our tool- 
oa ee contain a scraper we can easily 

e 


Scrapers from Old Negatives 

Old photographic negatives which have 
been stripped of their emulsion will make ser- 
viceable scrapers for smoothing down wooden 
surfaces. The glasses are held with both 
hands, as shown (Fig. 2), and are drawn firmly 
over the surface to ke smoothed. 

We have a little bit of wood sawed off; let us 
see what we can do with it. We can makea 








Scientific Latch 

By acting upon a little scientific notion 
when making the latch for a cupboard door 
or a garden gate, we can construct a latch that 
will not fall out of position when the screw 
becomes loose. 

The ucual type of latch is very liable to sli 
out of place, but if the latch is cut toa om 
circular shape, the heaviest part of it will be at 
the bottom, and so the latch keeps its position, 
however loose it may become (Fig. 3.). 

Here’s a useful thing very easy to make: 





A Bicycle Support 

When a bicycle is kept leaning against a 
wall the constant friction between the wall 
and the handlebars will 
leave an unsightly mark 
on the metal and damage 
the wall. 

To prevent this either 
bind the handlebar with 
tape at that point or make 
the simple support here 
described. 

Fix a block of wood to 
the wall of the bicycle shed 
and to thisattacha wooden 
arm by means of a hinge. 
Two smaller blocks of 
wood should be fixed to the 
outer end of the projecting 
arm to form a slot which 








will fit over the crossbar of the cycle. This slot 
may be lined with felt, if desired, to prevent 
any damage to the enamel of the crossbar. The 
support folds back against the wall when not 
in use. illus- 


tration (Fig. 4) 
makes the idea SMELE P | 


quite plain. eee ee 
We may need to 

do some gluing, so _ 

here is rae aE 


A “Sticky” Tip! @V¥G 

An old sau > Fig. 6 
a jam-jar and a 
length of stiff wire will provide you with a very 
serviceable gluepot. 

The wire should be cut in three lengths and 
twisted around the ridge in the jar, as shown 
in the sketch (Fig. 5), the 
ends forming three hooks 
which turn over and rest upon 
the wee rim of the sauce- 
pan. e jar can then be 
—— in the sauce; 

ndymen can find uses 
for everything. Screw eyes, 
for instance, can be used as 


Supports for Light 
Shelves 


A neat and serviceable sup- 

port for licht shelves can 
provided by the use of screw- 
eyes, as shown in the sketch (Fig. 6 ). 
- Four screw-eyes will be needed to support 
each shelf—one at each corner. They should 
be placed so that the shelf is perfectly hori- 
zontal when resting upon them. 

If desired, the shelves may be secured in posi- 
tion by passing a screw into the shelf through 
the top of each screw-eye, as shown. Supports 
of this kind are both neat and inexpensive. 


A Bit of Bent Wire and We 
Simple Hinge 7 
A very neat and simple type of hinge for 
use with light frame doors, such as are found 
on rabbit-hutches, is shown in the sketch. 
(Fig. 7.) It consists of a piece of strong wire, 
which is bent to the shape of a ““U” and the 
ends afterwards bent up at right angles. » 
The hinge is attached to the frame by 


NEGATIVE 


Have a 


means of wire staples, as shown. 














You will have more than a few spare minutes 
between the day you receive this magazine and 
Christmas day. What are you going to do 
between times? Why not get busy making 
Christmas gifts? Simple square wooden can- 
dlesticks, nicely painted, photo frames, wall- 
brackets, are a few of the numerous things that 
suggest themselves to the inventive handyman. 


Carpentry Kinks 

Don’t, when sharpening tools, use only the 
middle of the oilstone. Use the top surface 
all over, to prevent one part from wearing 
down more quickly than another. _ 

Don’t use your pincers for hammering small 
nails, or the hammer to give screws a good 
start towards home. Both are the lazy 


fellow’s methods. 

Don’t use the edge of 
the screwdriver for 
prising up nails which 
you have driven in hard 
and then want out 
again. If you can’t 
grip the head with the 
pincers, cut down care- 
fully with the chisel. 

Don’t forget that no 
tools are fool-proof. 
They'll give you a 
nasty gash if they can. 
But they will,too,serve 
you well if you make 
them do so. You are 
master, not the tools. 


December 
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Learn 
Electrici 


How would you like to earn two or three 
dollars every evening after school and pre- 
pare yourself for a fine big job at the same 


time? Here’s the opi rtunity of a lifetime 
for you fellows who like Electricity. Begin right now 
to prepare yourself for a regular man’s size job in 
this fascinating field. Your chances for a big success 
are simply wonderful—the pay is big ($70 to $200 a 
week) and advancement comes swift and sure. 


I Will Train You At Home 
With my easily learned, spare time Electrical Course 
I will train you at home like I have trained hundreds 
of other boys who are now big 
successful men. It will not inter- 





Look What fere with your school work and 
This Boy youcan earn more than the small 
Is Doing cost of the course doing odd elec- 
“Although the | tricaljobsinyoursparetime. The 
School term 8 goming Course pays for itself. I will show 


you how toget this workand how 


ac . om 
pret! b ith 
examinations, T man- | todoit. Someof my boy students 


age to nee oP with | make $10 to $15 a week this way. 
and k 

=I" guess I forgot | Tools, Apparatus 
in business -formyet.| and Radio Course 
it all to you. If it had FREE 

not been fi y 

Course, 1. being under | Send me the coupon below and I 
Soess » | willtell you all about the big out- 
this tow: fit of tools, apparatus and instru- 


ments and a new Radio Course 
that I am giving to my students 
for a limited time. I will send you 
my big interesting Electrical 
Book and a sample lesson, too— 
all Free. You will be tickled 
with the things I will send you 
Free. Mail the coupon right now. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 


Chicago Engineering Works 
Dept. 339 CHICAGO 


wi no 
material furhished by 





ROGER SMITH, 
1216 Chestnut St., 
Greenville, N. C, 








Use This Free Outfit Coupon 


1 L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 

t hicago Engineering Works, 

- Dept. 339 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
' 


Send me your Free Outfit Offer, your big Elec- 
! trical Book, Sample Lesson and particulars of your 
Electrical Course and Free Radio Course. This 
will not obligate me in any way. 


me ee ee ee 


ast sia ola shaied bith «hid debdbadhs hd bone hau 
For use of boys 15 years old or more. ri 


ee ee 

















RACERS— 
That Make Records 


Be sure Dad gets you the best skates made. 
They cost no more, but give lasting pleasure— 
are speeders on ice and safe because of quality. 
For 25 years Planert’s Northlight Skates have 
held the reputation of being The “World’s 
Best.” You can’t go wrong in selecting 
Planert’s. 


A Guaranteed Skate 
These skates are used by Champions. Many 
records have been made on the ice, but 
Planert’s Skates are made equally well for 
boys or girls and backed by our guarantee 
against defect in materials or workmanship. 
Accept no substitutes. Ask your dealer for 
Planert’s. If he can’t supply you, write us 
giving your dealer’s name. 

7 F. W. PLANERT & SONS 

Builders of Tubular Skates for 25 Years 
939-41 N. Robey St. Chicago, Illinois 


PLA ious be moeton 
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Write Evans Curio Shop, Livingston, Mont. 
Write Capt. Parker Smith, Spring Valley, 
New York, or the A. I. Post Co., 23 Leonard 
Street, New York, about a queen bee. 


A Pup Tent and How to Keep It Dry 
LEASE give me information how to make a 
lightweight pup tent and measurement. I 
tried to make one waterproof with a solution of 
turpentine and paraflin but it melts and when 
the cloth is stretched while cold it leaks. 
—Scout HERBERT C. HEB. 

Make it 44 inches high, when set up, six feet 
wide, and nine feet long. You can get one of 
these already made for $1.95 at Peters Bargain 
House, 44-46 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 

Make a solution of one pound each of crys- 
tallized alum and commercial sugar of lead, 
in five gallons of warm water. Soak the duck 
or canvas tent cloth in this until it is thoroughly 
wet, or saturated, turning it every once in a 
while so as to make sure that the alum and 
lead water has penetrated into the pores of the 
fabric, in other words be sure it is wet all the 
way through. Then spread the material out 
on the lawn todry. This will make it rainproof 
and sparkproof, so that there will be no danger 
of it catching fire. 

Flag History 

1. I would like to know if it is all right to 
wear the Scout Uniform to school? 

2. Was the first battle in which the American 
Flag was flown Brandywine or over Ft. 
Stanwix? 

3. Also if the colors of the beaver patrol are 
solid blue or blue and yellow.—Scout GEORGE 
SHIELDs. 

1. Yes. 

2. Apparently the first military incident con- 
nected with the flag was at the Battle of 
Brandywine. 

3. Blue and yellow. 

Skin Clothes . 
I WOULD like to ask some questions which I 
think you will answer. They are as follows: 

1. How can I make coonskin cap? 

2. Where can I buy buckskin for moccasins 
and how much will they cost me? (Please give 
the address—). Scour JAMES CZARNECKI. 

1. Take the crown of an old felt hat and 
cover it with coonskin, putting the head in 
front and the tail behind. 

2. Milford Robe Tanning Co., Milford, Ind. 
I do not know the price. You can get sheep- 
skin from the Supply Dept., Boy Scouts of 
America, for $1.50askin. One skin will make a 
pair ‘of moccasins and is cheaper than buckskin. 

Sheepskin 
Wit you please send me more information 
about securing some sheepskins for making 
Indian clothes. I intend to make an Indian 
outfit, including the war-bonnet. 
—GerorcE G. WILLIAMS. 

Write Richard Young Company, 38 Spruce 
Street, New York City, or Supply Dept., Boy 
Scouts of America, New York City. Sheepskin 
is $1.50 a skin. 

Cooking in the Cuckoo Patrol 

1. Does the merit badge phlet tell how 
to do things so as to obtain a merit badge? 
Take, for instance, in the merit badge for cook- 
ing it requires a scout to carve a chicken 
properly. Does the pamphlet tell how to 
carve properly? 

2. Lam patrol leader of the Cuckoo patrol and 
I would like to hear from other patrol leaders of 
other Cuckoo patrols so as to exchange ideas. 

3. Does a scout have to qualify for all of the 
merit badge examination or can he take it by 


rt? 
re In obtaining a merit badge for handicraft 
could a scout do a thing required and have some 
witness that he did this or would he have to do 
it before the examiners? 

Thanking you in advance.—LESTER SUMMERS. 

1. Yes, every pamphlet gives sufficient in- 
struction to enable a boy to pass the require- 
men‘3. The cooking pamphlet gives directions 
for carving properly. 

2. Cuckoo patrols please notice that Scout 
Summers’s address is Peabody, Kans. 

3. He can pass some parts of the test at one 
time, some at another. 

4. All Handicraft tests must be taken before 
the examiner, but articles need not be made or 
work performed in his presence if certified to 


satisfactorily. 
Lasso Rope 
PLEASE give information as to where I coul:| 
get a for a lasso, or a regular lasso 
rope, and the price.—FRranx G. Yost. 
At the general merchandise store or a coun- 





try hardware store. 
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“Cant I Stay Longer ~ 
These Games are Great Fun!” 


Oy O wonder he is not in any hurry to 
KE go home— for the boys are deep in the 


adventures of Uncle Wiggily Long- 
ears in his efforts to get to the office of 
Dr. Possum on Green Moss Avenue. They 
are playing Howard R. Garis’ great game 


UNCLE WIGGILY 


Here is a game that boys and girls of all 
ages will revel in. The game consists of an 
attractive board with a number of curving 
yellow sunshine paths leading over the green 
surface. The paths are divided into rabbit 
jumps. The moves are made by the players 
drawing cards, which in a comical way tell 
the players just how to hop Uncle Wiggily 
along. The fun comes in when he encoun- 
ters Skeezicks, the bad Pipsisewah, and 
other characters. Price, 85c 


Other thrilling and entertaining Bradley games 
are: 
PIRATE AND TRAVELER — which 
ZS takes you around the world by steamship, 
0 ee railroad, dog sleds, over the very routes 
which would have to be followed if one could 
actually make the trip. Price, $2.00 
LOGOMACHY —the 72-card spelling 


game, which has been the favorite spelling 
game for generations. Price, $1.25 


RUMME — another great card game with 
11 others including Reno, Argentina, Goop, 
Turkette, etc. Price, 85c. 

THREE GUARDSMEN —taken from 


Dumas’ famous story, The Three Mus- 
keteers, and just as thrilling. Price, $1.25 













































SENT FREE TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


SPOOF — the Cheer Up game based on a 
legend of the ancient Inca Indians of Peru. 
Price, $1.00 

Write to us and we will send you Bradley’s 
Playtime Book, describing in detail all of the 
“World’s Best Games,” with their prices 
from which you can make selections for games 
either for yourselves or as gifts to others 
Milton warns Cosome for a are on sale in 
Department res, Loy ps, Specialty Shops 

and Stationers everywhere 
MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Zia a a ae ae a a a 
Ask Dad to 


Make This a 
Real Christmas 


OULDN’T you like to play a saxo- 
W phone just like Isham Jones’ and 
scores of other popular stars; or a 
cornet, trombone, clarinet, flute or any 
wind instrument like those used by Sousa’s 
famous players, and the foremost artists 
in great concert bands and symphony 
orchestras? 
Tell Dad to make this a regular Christ- 
mas by giving you a Conn. Tell him its 
easy playing qualities will enable you to 
master it quickly, and that it will not only 
help you to develop your musical talent, 
but give you plenty of fun with the fellows 
in the scout or school band or orchestra. 


Tell him that plenty of fellows make their 
college expenses and more with their musi- 
cal ability, to say nothing of the extra fun 
they get in on because they can play some 
instrument 
Remember Conn is the only maker of every in~ 
strument used in the ban Because of their 
exclusive features Conn instruments are easier to 
ay, more perfect in tune and reliable in action. 
ith all their points of superiority Conn instru- 
ments cost no more. 
F Send coupon now for Free Book and 
Fee. details of Free Trial, Easy Payment 
plan on any Conn instrument. 





Dealers and Agents Everywhere 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1207 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 








WORLD" 
’ LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 








OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND | 
ORCHESTRA. INSTRUMENTS | 


CULTIVATE YOUR MUSICAL BUMP | 








Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 1207 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send Free Book end details of Free Trial Plan. 
(Mention {nstrument) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


In Spite of Every Handicap 
By Frank H. Cheley 


OPDLY enough, the most crippled cripple 
that I ever knew—a boy with crooked 
legs and a crooked spine—was named Fish- 
back, Eddie Fishback. Handicapped from 
every standpoint; could not play, hike, swim; 
couldn’t bat a ball, ride a bicycle or drive a 
car; couldn’t go to school because he had to 
have a special chair couch to sit down on; 
walked what little he did walk with a cane and 
a crutch—mostly rode about in a wheel chair 
which he propelled with his hands; yet Eddie 
was the very best newsboy in town. 

“Easy enough,” I hear you say, “of 
course, people would buy papers from 
him» because he was crippled.” But 
that is where you are mistaken. Most 
people very decidedly dislike hideous 
cripples. They avoid them _ every 
possible time. No, the people did not 
flock to Eddie and say, “‘ Here, kid, sell 
me a dozen papers to-night and here’s 
a dollar, keep the change.” Eddie 
Fishback’ hustled for all he got. He 
was one of the best hustlers I’ve ever 
known, and it wasn’t just hurry either. 
He mixed his work with brains. Instead 
of just waiting for folks to buy his 
papers, he went out after them, devel- 
oped routes of customers in the big 
office buildings and took their papers to 
them every day. Othér paper kids, 
sound of limb and back, able to get 
about anywhere, made thirty to fifty 
cents a day, but Eddie scorned any 
such small change. A dollar and a half 
to two was Eddie’s returns. It wasn’t 
long before Eddie developed a news 
wagon on the corner and _ handled 
magazines as well as papers and hired 
a little old man to care for it for him 
while he went his rounds. The next 
year Eddie moved his news wagon to 
another corner not so good and built a 
bungalow news stand on the corner in 
its place. “READ THE NEWS FROM 
YOUR OWN HOME TOWN,” he had 
painted on each side of it, and if you 
came from any of the leading cities, 
Eddie had your paper. If he didn’t have 
it the first time you asked, he would 
get it before you came again. 

Then this crooked legged, 
crooked spined, handicapped boy 
hired a pleasant little old woman 
to watch his new store while he 
went out as usual on his endless 
rounds. 

And Eddie smiled—think of 
that! For he often said, “‘ You 
can’t sell papers with a grouch.” 
And Eddie whistled, not a loud disturb- 
ing noise, but bits of the best music, 
whistled as he went his rounds in the 
office buildings. You could hear him in 
the corridors, and it was his calling card. 
Men automatically got out their paper 
money when they heard Eddie’s whistle. 

Then, just when everything seemed 
to be coming Eddie’s way—just when 
he was on the way to prosperity, Eddie 
disappeared. Strangers missed him and 
wondered, but his friends all knew where 
Eddie was, for he had written each one 
a neat little letter before he slipped from sight 
that read something like this: 


Eppre Fisupack & Co. 
My Dear Mr. Jones: 

I’m going to be gone for a few weeks, 
maybe longer, on a little business trip. 
I’ve put it off as long as I dare, but I’ve 
arranged to have your paper come to you 
every day just the same while I’m gone. 
You see, a couple of years ago I TOOK 
MYSELF INTO PARTNERSHIP and 
“‘we”’ have hustled pretty hard since that 
time. Thanks to your generous patronage, 
“we” have prospered a little too, and now 
“we” are going to rest a few weeks in the 
hospital while a good doctor friend sees 
if he can’t take a few of these kinks out of 
my legs and my back. If he succeeds— 
and I’m certain he will—“we'll” be 
back again before Jong to give you better 
and more efficient service. 

Yours, 
E. Fisnpack & Co. 
DEALERS IN THE WORLD’S NEWS. 


And Eddie came back. Oh, no, he wasn’t 
as good as new by a good deal. He. was 
crippled yet, but he had very greatly improved, 
not only his condition, but his future. 


a GOIN’ uP 
THATS ALL 


Eddie might have been a charity patient—a 
dependent cripple, but he wasn’t because 
he was a good dead-game sport through and 
through. He couldn’t play football but he 
knew how to hit the line. He was useless with 
the gloves on, but he put up one of the pluckiest 
fights that has ever been staged. He might 
have been down and just quit, but not Eddie. 
Somewhere he had learned that it is defeat 
that turns bone to flint and gristle to muscle 
and makes a man invincible. There was no 


such a thing as defeating Eddie for he had the 














































stufi—nothing else counted. Handicapped, 
yes, certainly, but beaten? Believe me, when 
I tell you that Eddie Fishback after he “came 
back” organized his growing business so that 
he could go to school half a day and finally, 
after four years, entered college. 

I asked him one day how he came to make 
up his mind to do it. 

“Well, you see, it was just like this: I got to 
reading the different magazines I sold at the 
stand and just got to hankering to know more 
and be more and so I just sailed in and copped 
off a bit of education.” 


He Can, Who Believes He Can 


What boy hasn’t heard of the famous Eugene 
Sandow. Yet, at thirteen years of age, he was 
a physical weakling, a petted, pampered lad 
without a future. By. accident his father, 
while walking with him one day, chanced 
to take him into an Art Museum, and there 
the boy saw for the first time a statue of Apollo 
Belvedere and another of Hercules. 

“Father, did such men ever truly live? 
Wherever did they get such splendid ideas of 
men?” 

“Such men, my boy, were common among 
the Greeks who were great believers in exer- 
cise.” 








‘Could I ever develop like that?” asked the 


vy. 

“Why not,” answered his father, and that 
very day young Sandow began to struggle up- 
ward to physical perfection. 


He Might Have Been a 
Mollycoddle 

It is not often that we think of Theodore 
Roosevelt as handicapped because his achieve- 
ments shine out so to all the world. Never- 
theless, he was a very greatly handicapped boy. 
He was sickly as was Sandow. He 
was nearsighted to his dying day, yet 
his greatest achievements came through 
his reading and his writing. Instead of 
succumbing to his handicaps, he fol- 
lowed the strong to the frontiers and 
lived withthem. “He hunted big game 
in hard places. He boxed and fenced 
and wrestled. He went horseback rid- 
ing every day.” He learned to be an 
expert camper and woodsman. He 
might have been an ease-loving, dress- 
up-and-don’t-get-your-hands-dirty sort 
of a dude, but he wasn’t. He was one 
of the most vigorous men of all times 
and peoples, for he overcame completely 
his physical handicap. 


Not Even Blindness Could Defeat 
Him 

The great psychologists tell us that 
we see with our brains even more acutely 
than with our eyes. Sounds strange, but 
it is true. Can you imagine a man ab- 
solutely blind becoming a designer and 
builder of the fastest yachts in the 
world? John B. Herreshoff had the 
choice between becoming a beggar or 
working out his own salvation handi- 
capped by no sight. He says, “My 
blindness was an obstacle, but I simply 
would not allow it to discourage me 
and did my best just the same as if I 
could see. My mother had taught me to 
think, and so I made thought and memory 
take the place of eyes. I developed a 
plan of mental projection which has 
enabled me to see models in my mind 
without there really being any such a 
thing at all, and to consider their good 
and bad points intelligently.” That 
is using a handicap isn’t it? 


Opportunity 

Still there are many boys who be- 
cause of handicaps that seem too 
great to overcome, insist that Oppor- 
tunity is only for the few. Walter 
Malone has given us a great bit 
of verse about Opportunity that 
is worth learning by heart and 
saying very often. Perhaps you 
already know it, but if you don’t, 
here it is: 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you 


in; 
For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and 
win. 
Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 
Each night I burn the records of the day, 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 
Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a movement yet to come. 
Though in the mire, wring not your hands and 


weep, 

I lend my arm to all who say “I can!” 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But he might rise and be again a man. 


But What is Success? 


Every thoughtful boy asks that question and 
it is right that he should. Must a man achieve 
fame, or wealth, or notoriety; must a man be an 
inventor or a great explorer or statesman to be 
successful? And the answer should be sounded 
clear and strong, NO, a thousand times no. 
A successful man is the man who makes the 
very most of himself with all factors considered. 
That gives the handicapped boy of real spirit 
a wide open door. 

“He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often and loved much; who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men and the love of 

tle children; who has filled his niche and 
accomplished his task, who has left the: world 
better than he found it, whether by an 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Red Squirrel. 


parts. Sturdy and accurate. 


Get after these 
robbers with 
your Savage 


A Savage shoots clean and true— 
and is tough and lasting 


. ‘THE clean graceful lines of a grey- 
hound—the tough lasting strength 
of a bulldog. 

We're talking about the Sporter— 
the latest .22 repeating model designed 
by Savage. 

A great many professional hunters 
and trappers use this fellow. 

They know what it will do. 

The barrel of the Sporter is made and 
rifled exactly the same as the famous 
Savage N. R.A. target rifle. Accurate. 

And built along the lines of the 
powerful Savage Bolt-action -High- 
power. Strong. 

And for the slide-action fans—Model 
"14. 

The slickest working trombone you’ll 
find in many a day. 

The slide handle works swiftly— 
smoothly. No jams—no jars. 

And get its placement—no 
cramping of arm or _ wrist 
with that handle. 

Sturdy? Solid breech, solid 
top—no exposed parts. 

You can bank on a Savage. 
Ask at your dealer’s or 


write direct for our interest- 
ing catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 335 
Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and 
Operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms 

Company 


The Savage 

Sporter— 
bolt-action .22 
repeating rifle 
23-inch round barrel, 
genuine American 
walnut stock, varnish 
finish, pistol grip, 
open sporting sights, 
five-shot detachable 
box magazine. 


VAGE 


1923 






In spite of his 
good looks, a terribly destruc- 
tive little animal. Not only 
eats quantities of birds’ eggs 
but also newly hatched birds. 
Raids orchards and cornfields. 


Model 1914 Savage .22 re- 
peating rifle. Every feature orig- 
inally and distinctively Savage. 
Solid breech, solid top—no exposed 
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and more tortuous through the woods as we got 
further out on the island. 

Another quarter after the hour was coming 
on, and we were on a sandy road in the midst 
of scrub oaks. Easton made his set up, ad- 
justed, listened. This time I saw him swing 
the loop pretty far, almost to the north. 

“’m getting a much finer direction now,” 
he said. “Stronger impulses. We’re nearer.” 

It almost made me think of the old parlor 
game, “Getting warmer!” 

“The message this time was peculiar,” 
Easton said as he hustled in making the exact 


direction. ‘“‘Just heard local officers hunting 
us. Will lie low until to-night.’ We’d better 
hurry.” 


There seemed no better way than to keep 
on on the road, if you called it a road, upon 
which we were. A few hundred yards ahead 
it swerved in the direction we wanted and 
rose over the brow of a hill. It was a terrible 
road but the sight was beautiful now. 

Before us, tucked away here, next door to 
nowhere, was an abandoned farm with an old 
red barn, rotting, roof sagging. 

“Tl bet that’s it!” cried Easton. “See! 
The sound is just beyond—and this is the only 
thing that even resembles a road to it.” 

We made our approach cautiously, mindful 
of a set-gun the last time we had trailed the 
racer when it received its gray baptism after 
being once yellow. 

There had been no time for traps. Our 
approach had been signalled by a: lookout. 
There had been only time to wreck the gears. 

Here at last was the gray racer, abandoned 
and dismantled. But we were just a moment 
too late. The crooks had fled. 

Kennedy looked at it hastily. “Tires 
correspond with the tire tracks left in the 
Jardine garage—the make—the marking— 
even the imperfection on the right front tire.” 

He gingerly lifted the cover to the rear 
extra seat of the racer. Under it was the 
remains of a mighty fine little wireless field 
set, just as old Lenihan at the Jardine place, 
had described it. Only that too was dismantled 
and rendered useless. 

““We’re too late,” I muttered. “The birds 
have flown!” 

Our big job still lay before us. . Kennedy 
hastened to return from the abandoned farm. 
In the nearest town he stopped only long 
enough to send back a constable to salvage 
as much as the law could of the wrecked racer 
and its incriminating equipment, for evidence. 
Then he continued back to the laboratory 
boathouse as fast as he could to relieve Ken. 
I marveled at his calmness and confidence, 
even though I knew that Craig always held 
something back to turn the trick in any 
emergency. 

We were coasting down from the top of the 
hill a hundred feet or so from the boathouse 
when Craig jammed on the brakes and must 
have scraped a dollar’s worth of rubber off 
the tires. 

Just over the tops of the trees could be seen 
the roof of the boathouse. That was all right. 


But beyond, out in the harbor in front of it, } 
was a little motor boat with two boys in it. 


They seemed to be wrestling. 

“That boat’s Hank’s!” exclaimed Easton. 
“Ken and Hank!” 

“What are they towing?” I broke in. 

“Looks like an old covered duck boat,” 
observed Craig. 

Several hundred feet out in front of the 
boathouse they were, fighting, apparently 
over the steering wheel. The motor boat was 
running wild. 

Just then the noon whistle on the power- 
house shrilled. 

Suddenly Hank broke away, cut loose the 
duck boat. 

The next instant, like a three-foot flash of a 
motion picture, there was a huge column of 


| water and a puff of smoke, black wreckage 


of the little duck boat... . Bam! came the 
deep report, echoing and reverberating among 
the wooded Nonowantuc hills. 

Another instant and it cleared in the fresh 
breeze. The motor boat was awash, both boys 
in the water. 

Kennedy released the brakes and we shot 
down the hill like a roller coaster. We hurried 
out on the dock to Easton’s speed boat, and 
after the boys. 

A few minutes later we pulled in Ken and 
Hank, bedraggled, exhausted, but unhurt. 
The water about the engine had stopped it. 
I seized the painter and we started to tow the 
boat ashore. 
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Can Your Smile Stand a “Close Up’? 
—It all depends on your teeth 


and the dentifrice you use 


1. Wash your teeth—don’t scour them --- 
Beauty in teeth is in their enamel, that 
thin protective covering. Avoid grit in a 
dentifrice, for grit scratches and scours the 
precious enamel of your teeth. Colgate’s 
is a safe dental cream to use. 


2. Wash teeth after every meal ---It is as 
important to remove food particles from 
teeth as it is to wash dishes and silver. In 
Colgate’s a’ prepared chalk loosens clinging 
particles; a pure, mild soap gently washes 
them away. 


See your Dentist r 


3. Use your dentifrice as a cleanser—not 
a “cure-all” *---A Dentist, not a denti- 
frice, corrects and cures unhealthy mouth 
conditions. Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly. No curative claims are made. 


4. Massage your gums--- Many Dentists 
advise rubbing the gums with the tip of 
the finger covered with Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, to help keep gums clean 
and firm. 


rly--- twice a year, at 


5. 
least. His skilled examination will reveal any con- 
ditions that are not as they should be, and he will 





advise corrective measures if needed. 


Large tube 25c at your favorite store 













*One Dentist re- 
cently wrote: 
“There are no ‘cure- 
alls” in dentifrices. 
They are only 
cleasing agents per- 
forming the same 
function in the oral 
cavity that soap 
and water do for 
the hands.” 

(Name on request) 

















“‘The Sled That Steers’’ 





Ask your dealer for free Look for this 
cardboard model show- trademark on the 
ing how Flexible Flyer sled you buy. 
steers—or write us for it. ? 





The “gang” gathers 
‘round the fellow with the 
Flexible Flyer. He’s the new 
champion of the hill. 


The speedy grooved runners 
—low-slung body—easy steer- 
ing—finished hardwood top, 
that stands roughest handling: 
—strong—handsome. ‘These 
are the features that have 
made Flexible Flyer the most 
popular sled—wherever there 
is snow. 





S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 37 Philadelphia 


























Send today for illus- 
trated story “‘Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” 
It’s free and you'll 
like it. 





NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 






"See, Dad— 
This is what I want” 


“A bicycle with a New De- 
parture Coaster Brake is what I 
want most of all for Christmas. 
The fellows all say they’re 
great! 

“A New Departure gives you 
more fun and only half the 
pedaling—and you always have 
perfect control.” 

If your Dad wants a tip on 
what to give you for Christmas, 
by all means whisper in his ear 
—tell him early. 

All dealers carry New De- 
parture equipped bicycles or 
can put this great coaster brake 
on the bicycle you now have. 
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CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.311 1 Grand Ave. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
us. We all ~ Pe 


profits—large k le 
eet basking how toraiee PREG. 
Kansas City, Mo 









Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big =a showing how 
to make bet 


ter pictures and earn mo’ 


CAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
ton 17, Mass. 


AMERI 
112*Camera House 











from the factory. 
require 17 new subs. 





UTDOOR LIFE, 





coors, Karn a Gun 


In Your Spare Time After School 


The easiest and most pleasant work you 
ever did—taking subscriptions for 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


The Sportsman's Magazine of the West 


Our subscription price is only $2. a year, and :. = 
we will allow you $1. on every NEW subscrip- it. 
tion. This dollar can apply towards a pre- you. 
mium, or you may have the cash. 

If you want a .22 Stevens Crack shot send us 
7 new subs. and the gun is yours—ordered right 
A Savage Sporter would 


Pill in the enclosed coupon, together with 2c 
stamp, and we'll send you full particulars. 


Oo 
1818 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
Send me receipt book and complete information 


Pompadours 


Boys, comb your hair pompadour, 


or any style you want it. STACOMB 
makes the hair stay combed just as 
you comb it. Straight back, in the 
middle, on the side—any way. Comé 
it and it stays—and shiny, too! 

Be the first in your bunch to ‘‘spring 
The whole crowd will imitate 
Movie stars use it. 
Here’s your chance. 
friends in style for the hair. 

Demand STACOMB—the original 
—in yellow, black and gold package. 
At your druggist. Tubes—35c 

Jars —75c 
Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 


goraced mye 20 «gemma acmmam 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
| ts0 Stanford Ave ., Los Angeles, California. Dept.2-Y. 


Please send me free trial tube. 


Lead your 
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“What was it?” demanded Craig of the 
two boys. 

Hank, now scared, was silent. Not so Ken. 
Ken blurted out, “I heard a noise from where 
I was, on the road side of the boathouse. It 
seemed to come from under the workshop.” 

I recalled that the boathouse was on the 
side of a hill, the workshop on what might be 
called the second floor. Under the workshop 
had once been the boat loft. But Easton had 
converted that into a hangar, with a skidway 
down into the water. In it he had the hydro- 
aeroplane on which he had been working, in- 
stalling his new radio ideas. 

“T saw Hank,” panted Ken. “He had come 
up to the boathouse, alone, in his little motor 
boat. He seemed to be shoving an old duck 
boat under the hangar. He had been towing 
it. ‘What you want, Hank?’ I yelled. ‘I’m 
leaving this for East, see? Beat it!’ he yelled 
back. Well, I jumped on his boat. I don’t 
know why. But I did. I must have felt there 
was something wrong. I swung the boat clear. 
The engine was turning over slowly. Gave 
the pier a kick, grabbed at the wheel. That’s 
what Hank and I were fighting over.” 

Ken paused for breath, but Craig urged 
him on. “Hank had a boat-hook, first. I got 
that away from him; at least it dropped over- 
board. Then, out in the harbor, he stopped 
fighting—just as the whistle on the power 
house blew for noon. ‘You’re a fool, Ken!’ 
he shouted. ‘Take your hands off me, before 
I bite! ... Look! ... That thing in the 
duck boat’s going to explode!’ Well, he 
broke away, ran back, cut the rope. There 
was an explosion, a geyser of water and stuff. 
I thought it was the engine, or the gas tank, 
or something. I felt as if the fly wheel had hit 
me—till you picked me up. . . . But, fellows, 
the boathouse is safe!” 

I had been watching Hank and his small 
motor boat now as we came back to the dock. 
T could not resist a startled glance as, tucked 
away in the duffle with great care, I caught 
sight of an electron tube, with filament and 
grid, precisely the. latest type used in radio 
receiving. It was floating, fast to something. 
I nudged Kennedy, but Kennedy was quicker 
than I. He had seen that the fishing pole was 
equipped as a miniature aerial. 

Why, even when he was supposed to be 
fishing, did Hank carry this compact wireless 
receiving set? What must he always be in 
touch with? What message could he expect 
that he must be listening in? 

It was at least clear enough that with this 
receiving apparatus on the end of a bamboo 
pole, Hank- must have known something about 
this attack on the boathouse. Was “fishing” 
to be his alibi? 

A few sharp questions elicited the fact that 
he had been told by the skipper of the Scoo- 
ter to place the duck boat under the boat- 
house just before twelve o’clock, noon. 

“But that—er—fish pole?” asked Craig, 
pointing to it. 

“That was in it, wired. Only I took it out 
and carried it in my boat. I was afraid it 
would get overboard. The wire was long 
enough.” 

Kennedy looked long and steadily at Hank 
without speaking. How much more than he 
was telling did this boy know? 

“But, Craig, how was it done?” I asked at 
length. 

“Tt must have been a sort of wireless in- 
cendiary bomb,” he said slowly. “It is 
possible to arrange a firing device on a bomb 
so that a certain signal may set it off. Of 
course, you realize that that’s mighty different 
from setting off any other bomb or explosive, 
although I don’t say there never have been 
any wireless fires or explosions. I don’t know. 
But a wireless incendiary bomb might be made 
by a clever man. The problem would be to 
get it placed where it could be fired at the 


proper time. That was Hank’s job.” 
“But,” I queried. ‘“ None of us were there. 
Why do it?” 


Kennedy paused a moment. “Because they 
must realize that this is the one place that 
contains the apparatus to ferret them out and 
catch them!” 

At first Hank was inclined to be surly. 
But as Craig persisted in his questioning, the 
boy’s terror grew. This man knew more than 
he thought possible for him to know, more 
than even Hank knew. It might be to his 
interest to give some information, now. The 
mere mention of the justice of the peace made 
Low feel colder than the wet clothes on his 

“Why did you lie about my sister Ruth?” 
This was Ken to Hank. “I’m glad I licked 
you now, you—you mucker! She never lost 
anything betting on the races. She never bets. 
You know it.” 

“T—I know—I know it, Ken,” stammered 
Hank. “But I wanted to throw you off 
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and you wouldn’t be thrown. 
right.” 

Upstairs in the laboratory, by calling the 
club, Craig found that there was another 
message from the fellow on the cruiser who 
had, the day before, given us the tip about 
the Scooter putting in near the Binnacle. 

“Saw the scout patrol boat headed south- 
east down the Sound,” the message read. 

“Toward the ocean!” Easton said it, 
startled. $ 

“There’s still another message from that 
radio fan, K 903 at Deer Park,” added Craig. 
“T wrote it down as they read it over the wire. 
Listen. ‘Aboard the Scooter, headed out. 
I hear the men talk about Block Island. 
This is Dick—’ That’s where the message 
broke off, as if they had found him using their 
own wireless.” 

Kennedy’s eyes had been fixed hypnotically 
on Hank. Hank now sniveled. He had 
broken down. “Yes... up north some- 
wheres ... Nova Scotia ... that’s where 
they take the stuff . . . I don’t know.” 

We could only look at each other startled. 
Here at last was some clue to the fleeing 
Scooter. But how get to it, how stop 
the fast boat? 

Easton paced across the workshop floor. 
He lifted a trap door, started silently to climb 
down to the former boat loft below. 

We climbed down after him. Already 
Easton was smeared and greasy, coat off, 
covered with perspiration, working feverishly. 

Craig looked about keenly. The former boat- 
house had indeed been transformed into a real 
hangar. There was the almost new hydroaero- 
plane. Easton looked up from his work. 

“Look over things, Mr. Kennedy, see if 
everything looks all right to you, down to the 
pontoons,” he called to Craig. 

““What’s the idea?” [ asked Easton. 

“T’m tuning up. I wasn’t quite ready to 
show off this radioplane yet—but, hang it all, 
we must get that Scooter before she gets out 
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into the ocean—with Dick! 


ENNEDY spread the net far and wide to 
intercept the Scooter. 

Within a few minutes he had the Radio 
Central, the New York police wireless station, 
all the big private broadcasting stations, 
everybody, sending out periodical signals of 
alarm. He had turned the radio world veri- 
tably upside down in the search. 

In the meantime I had taken the crushed 
Hank down to Constable Martin and left him 
in his charge, hastening back to Craig and 
Easton. 

“Ves, this is one of the newest of sciences,” 
I overheard Craig remarking to Ken, “telauto- 
matics.” 

“Tel-auto-matics,” repeated Ken slowly. 

“That’s it—literally control of motion at a 
distance. You probably know it by another 
name. There’s something weird, fascinating 
about the very idea.” 

“T sit here safely—for instance, upstairs— 
turning switches, pressing buttons, depressing 
levers,” added Easton. “Ten miles away, 
perhaps, a vehicle, an automobile, a boat, an 
aeroplane, a submafine, obeys me!” 

“Oh, sure. You mean wireless control.” 

“Exactly, Ken,” continued Easton. “The 
thing may carry enough of the latest and most 
deadly explosive, enough to blow anything to 
kingdom come. Yet it obeys my will. It goes 
where [ direct it. It explodes when and where 
I want it to explode. And it wipes off the face 
of the earth anything I want annihilated. 
That’s what can be done by telautomatics!” 

I regarded Easton and Kennedy now with 
genuine admiration. 

“T won’t go into my radio-combinator, my 
telecommutator, my audion relay and all the 
rest,” he-went on. “You see, I have letters 
on the keys of the radio-combinator—forward, 
back, start propeller motor, stop propeller 
motor, rudder right, rudder left, light signals 
forward and aft, and all the rest. It’s really a 
case of what they call delayed contact. The 
machinery is always ready. But it delays 
until the right, selective impulse is given. I 
take advantage of the delay to have the signal 
repeated back to me, to check up on it.” 

Easton and Kennedy completed their prep- 
arations in an incredibly short time now, and 
there was just room for Ken and me, also, by 
squeezing into the “tub,” as Ken called the 
passenger part of the seaplane. Laddie tried 
to jump. 

“Oh,” pleaded Ken, “ take Laddie, too!” 

Easton shook his head, but finally agreed. 

We swung the doors open and they ran the 
air-boat in {ts cradle down the‘skidway. It 
plunged into the quiet waters of the harbor. 
The staccato whirr of the propeller rose to a 
screeching drone. We took off in a cloud of 
spray, leaping lightly from the surface of the 
water up into the air, climbing, climbing. 
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Kennedy made us understand that in re- 
sponse to his last broadcasting he had picked 
up another message from the cruiser that had 
already twice communicated with us. 

“They’ve got Rae Larue and Jack Curtis on 
the cruiser,”’ he exclaimed, “put aboard it by 
the crew of the Scooter. See if you can sight 
it, East. It should be along here, some- 
where.” 

We made it out at last through a glass, and 
Easton planed down to the surface, taxied 
along a-stern until they threw us a rope. I 
read the name, Sea Vamp. Craig and I 
managed to get aboard leaving Easton and 
Ken with Laddie in the plane. 

Through my mind had been ringing a state- 
ment of Craig’s on the night of the robbery. 
“Ts it just another in the wave of crimes this 
summer against country places—or has it been 
pulled off with inside help of someone at the 
dance?” I felt now we should see. 

As we entered the low cabin of the Sea 
Vamp down steep steps, we could see Rae 
Larue and Jack Curtis sullenly scanning our 
faces. Rae was just as pretty in her middy 
blouse and bloomers as she had been in evening 
gown the night of the dance. 

“Why were you on the Scooter, and how 
did you get off?” demanded Craig. “Were 
you kidnapped, too? Is Dick still aboard?” 

“He was when I left,” answered Rae ignor- 
ing the first questions with a quick glance at the 
face of Jack. 


Craig did not forget. “Why did the 
Scooter leave you?” 
The owner of the cruiser answered. “They 


were put off, Mr. Kennedy. I thought I ought 
to let you know. They might have news of 
the missing boy.” 

“You know,” chimed in his wife, a very 
pretty woman, ‘“‘ we know the Gerards well.” 

Neither Rae nor Curtis seemed inclined to 
talk. The owner of the Sea Vamp con- 
tinued: “I was looking for this Scooter, 
and I saw it, signalling to us. When it drew 
alongside I heard a fight. But I didn’t see 
anybody except a couple of sailors. One of 
them shouted, ‘Take these folks aboard? 
We are putting out to sea and they don’t want 
to go. Any port’ll do!’ Well, I said I would. 
I could hear more quarreling. My wife heard 
a man shout that he was through with them 
and they could say what they pleased about 
the Gerard robbery. That settled me. I took 
’em aboard, tried to get you, held them. Do 
you know them?” 

“They were guests—moving the cars out of 
the rain—the night of the hold-up,” replied 
Kennedy tersely. 

Rae and Curtis looked at Craig, then at each 
other. More silence. Rae particularly made 
me think of the bravado of a child who has 
done wrong and is determined to brave it out 
by a display of arrogance. Feeling genuine 
terror with some people makes them show a 
false courage that won’t stand much strain. 

“‘How did you get mixed up in this, Curtis?” 
switched Kennedy. ‘When crooks fall out, 
it seems honest men get the truth!” 

There was no answer from Jack; only a scowl. 

“T seem to recall East Evans that night 
saying, ‘She had the hands of a lady—and the 
voice of a gun-moll.’ You have the hands, 
Rae. What about the voice? Can you throw 
it, disguise it?” 

Her color deepened. “T’ll not answer such 
an impudent question, Mr. Kennedy!” 

“We'll see what you'll admit,” pursued 
Craig calmly. 

“Why!” exclaimed the wife of the owner 
of the boat. “Are they the burglars?” She 
shuddered, almost. 

“T can’t tell, just yet. 
out one thing, soon.” 

“Not by making me talk:”’ defied Rae. 

“You don’t need to talk. I have copies of 
the footprints on the beach, of a man and a 
girl, who took Dick off.” 

Rae was a little actress. But she could 
not hide a flash of real anxiety on her face now. 
Protest was of no avail. There were too many 
of us against them. Craig insisted on com- 
paring their shoes with the paraffin footprints 

“They fit!”’ he exclaimed. 

Rae was now in tears in spite of Jack and 
her bravado. ‘“We—we'll own up, Mr. 
K-Kennedy,” she sobbed. ‘We were roped 
in—then threatened, compelled, to hold up 
that dance. . .. Gambling did it. We both 
owed a small fortune in gambling debts!” 

Craig was not too severe, yet. “Who are 
the others? Who is the one they call the 
Chief—the one to whom Hank was signalling 
when Dick saw him?” 

Craig never finished that question. The 
wife of the owner interrupted. “Hank! 
Hank— who?” 

“Hank Hawkins,” replied Craig shortly. 

“What did he do?” she gasped, as the owner 
stood and merely stared. 


But I intend to find 
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“Do? He gave all the information in that 
neighborhood for the burglaries; was paid 
for it; was the little errand boy for the 
gang. Why do you ask?” Craig said it rather 
sharply. 

“I’m his mother—Mrs. Hawkins!” 

“So!” interposed the man gruffly. “Hank 
was in it! We have helped to trap our own 
boy—helping to find Gerard’s! Don’t talk 
any more to these people, my dear!” 

Kennedy drew himself up. “You have 
done no trapping. Others did that for you. 
You have committed a worse crime than your 
boy has, in my opinion. God gave you a life 
to guard and protect. What will your answer 
be when He asks? Hank’s downfall is your 
failure as parents. I leave these people with 
you, on your honor, to deliver to Martin at 
Nonowantuc.” 

Craig turned shortly on Curtis as he placed 
his foot on the ladder to leave the cabin. 
“You needn’t tell who the Chief is, either. 
I am on my way to get him. I haven’t time to 
waste now on you. These people will hold 
you. We'll find what to do with you later. 
IT am going to get the boy you kidnapped!” 

Again we took off in the whirring of pro- 
peller blades, a gorgeous cutting of spray, 
another leap into scouting in the air. 

“Did you know who these people were all 
the time?” I asked Craig. 

He nodded. “TI had them looked up in the 
registry. Also do you know who K 903, at 
Deer Park, is?” 

“No. Who?” 

“Mr. Parr, friend of Ruth’s father, with a 
big estate in the middle of the island!” 

I thought of how Ruth had got, through 
him, the money to save Vira and Glenn from 
the evils of gambling, of Rae and Curtis in the 
toils, of their false ethics of crime, their clan- 
nish silence. Who was the man higher up? 

We had not been flying five minutes when 
Kennedy shouted above the rush of air and 
pointed ahead. There was the Scooter 
at last! 

Easton depressed his altitude and we swung 
along until shortly the naked eye could make 
out for certain the lines of the Scooter 
putting out into the ocean. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Easton, 
7% Ploy s that speck in the water, between us 

d him? Can it be someone—swimming? 
it ‘s! It must be Dick!” 

Could it be that Dick, as he had threatened 
in his radio messages, had seen and taken a 
last long chance, that he had gone overboard, 
risking everything on a marathon swim like 
that, with not a chance in a thousand of 
making shore? 

A moment and Easton taxied in spray and 
was rocking and pitching only a few feet from 
the swimmer. 

It was ticklish business but he ‘iamniieneh 
until he was able to swing about. Fortunately 
it was not very rough. As for Dick he was 
still pretty fresh. His outdoor life counted 
now in the saving of him. 

With a final effort Craig and I dragged him 
aboard. Ken was crazy; Laddie almost wild. 

There wasn’t time for much talking as he 
told how, like a true scout, he had read signals 
that made him dangerous, signals that Hank 
wig-wagged to the Scooter from the hill 
back of his house. They had to carry Dick 
Gerard off—or kill him. 

“Oh, boy! Dick, won’t your mother be 
glad?” _ 

“Yes. I knew you’d help me, Ken. But I 
never expected you to come down out of the 
sky and do it. Keep quiet, Laddie! You 
mustn’t rock this boat! Say, I’m hungry! 
Oh, to get home to Mom—hot cakes and 
syrup—and you, you old scout, across the 
table, counting how many I eat!” 

“Here, Kennedy, take this plane. I’ll take 
the radio!” 

Craig seized the other of the double set of 
controls. The Scooter was plunging ahead. 
The chase had succeeded. But how to stop 
that boat? They were defiant. 

Easton swung a switch of his radio appara- 


tus. A little light gleamed overhead. He 
depressed another. Another signal overhead 
changed. “Go!” 


Like a bolt flew the arrangement overhead, 
a long torpedo-like affair of aluminum, with 
wings and pontoons for all the world like the 
plane we were on, only in miniature. 

It was flying, with the buzz of a hornet. 

Easton pressed a lever. It swung in its 
flight. 

“The principle of the thing is that I use 
Herzian waves to actuate relays on the radio- 
plane,” muttered Easton. “That is, I send a 
boy with a message. The grown man does 
the work, so to speak, through the relay. I 
can sit here and send my little David any- 
where to strike down Goliath!” 

We were now moving ourselves, getting 











WV ings — for the feet of champions 
How it bites the ice on a sharp, cold night—how it sends you 
sailing over the miles, ahead of the crowd on a winter after- 
noon! You feel sure of yourself on Nestor Johnson’s, because 
those gleaming steel tubular braced runners are straight as an arrow, and 
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“They Go Like Lightning” 
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Get this health habit 


It means stomach comfort, bodily vigor and mental 
buoyancy. Eat two Shredded Wheat Biscuits every 
morning with milk or cream and a little fruit. If you 
like a hot dish that is better than ordinary porridge, 
pour hot milk over the Biscuit, adding a little salt. 
Shredded Wheat requires no sugar—it has all the natural 
sweetness of the whole wheat berry. Contains all the 
nutritive elements the human body needs with just 
enough BRAN to stimulate bowel movement. De- 
licious with sliced bananas or other fruits. , 


Shredded Wheat 


The most food for the least money 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real 
whole wheat toast—eaten with butter, soft cheese 
or marmalades. A free sample of Shredded Wheat 
with our new booklet, ‘‘The Happy Way to Health,”’ 
is sent free on request. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, 
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How Lively Is Your 
“B” Battery? 


THIS IS NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES 


Each Radio fan has different tastes and desires in Radio receiving. 
Those that demand maximum volume—and to get it use many 
‘tubes, forcing them to the limit with high voltages on the plates 
—are eager and frequent buyers of Eveready “B” Batteries. 
Others renew less often—content with smaller volume, and em- 
ploying fewer tubes at lower plate voltages. 


Again, some will long enjoy concerts that others would not con- 

sider loud enough. Just what is “too weak,” and therefore needs 

fresh “B” Batteries, is purely a matter of personal opinion. 

These, then, are the things that determine how long you use 

your “B” Batteries— 

1. The number and kind of tubes. The more tubes and the greater their 
power, the shorter the “B” Battery life. 

2. The “B”’ Battery voltage. The higher it is, the more current flows from 
the battery. 

3. The amount of negative grid bias (“‘C’’ Battery voltage) on amplifiers. 
The greater the bias, the smaller the “B” Battery current. 

4. The life put into the battery in the first place by the manufacturer, 
and the freshness of the battery when you buy it. 

5. The signal strength you wish. The smaller the volume of sound you can 
enjoy, the a you can use your “B” Batteries. 

The life of any “B” satiat f ae can buy i ” affected by the above 

factors. 

Eveready “‘B’’ Batteries eat ot ‘wun is more life in them—they last 

eon Be Blocks of large cells, packed with energy, made especially for radio 

use, deli promangp beng” me agar Koga hp gs 2 ic he a afm 7 

power you can use loudly and swiftly, or softly and slowly, as you wish 

—Eveready for Everybody. 

Note: This is Number 3 of a series of informative advertisements, printed 

to enable users to know how to get the most out of their receivers and 

batteries. If you have any battery problem, write to G. C. Furness, 

Manager Radio Division, National Carbon Company, Inc., 122 Thompson 

Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Write for special booklets on “‘A,”’ “‘B,”’ 

and ‘‘C”’ Batteries. 





“the life of your radio” 


The Metal Case Eveready “B” Battery No. 
766. The popular 22}2-volt Eveready Bat- 
tery in a new handsome, durable, waterproof 
metal case. At all dealers, $3.00. 





Eveready ““B” Battery No. 767. Con- 
tains 30 large size cells, as used in 
the popular No. 766. Voltage, 45. 
Made especially for sets using detec- 
tor and one or more stages of ampli- 
fication. The most economical “B” 
Battery where 45 volts are required, 
At all dealers, $5.50. 





Eveready Radio Battery No. 771. The Eveready 
“Three.” The ideal “C” Battery. Voltage, 4)2—three 
terminals permitting the use of 114, 3, or 434 volts. 
The correct use of this battery greatly prolongs the 
life of the “B” Battery. At all dealers, 70 cents. 





Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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closer to the Scooter. The Scooter changed 
its course. Instantly; Easton pulled a lever. 
The little radioplane changed its course by 
exactly the same degree. 

This little hornet flew over them, turned, 
came back, swooped, straight at the boat. 
A man on the deck with a gun fired once, 
twice, three times at it. No such marksman- 
ship could stop that thing. The man seemed 
to realize it. I nerved myself for the explosion 
of the radioplane. To my amazement it rose, 
circled, like a wasp, turned and started back. 

The man with the gun went below. We were 
now close enough to see that they were sig- 
nalling that they would stand by, surrender, 
that we might come aboard. 

“T thought they would!” cried Easton. 
“No reason in the world for sending a little 
treasure ship like that to Davy Jones!” 

The radioplane settled down to the water as 
he directed it. We came up astern of the 
Scooier. Easton was busy recapturing the 
radioplane and restoring it to its place as we 
boarded the boat. 

“Where’s the Chief?’ demanded Craig. 

“Below!” A foreign looking sailor jerked 
his thumb down a companionway toward 
acabin. Back of us now were Ken, Dick, and 
Laddie. Easton was coming along over the 
side, too. 

Craig stepped down the steep ladder-steps. 
The cabin door was locked. He threw his 
weight against it. But it was stout. It did 
not yield. I joined him. Still it resisted. 
Suddenly the lock turned. The door opened 
just a bit. A hand, with a big Colt, protruded 
—the Colt yawning a deadly blue black mouth 
directly at Craig. 

Before we knew it Laddie leaped. His teeth 
sank into that wrist. The Colt discharged 
through the deck, as the man inside swore 
with pain. Laddie held on. Craig swung 
open the now unlocked door and disclosed a 
man on the floor, clutching a smoking gun, 
rolling over and over with the tawny collie. 
Craig seized Laddie firmly with one hand, 
spoke sharply to him. Laddie fell back. 
Then he dragged up from the floor the Chief— 
Professor Vario! 

““So—it is you who are head of the biggest 
gang of dress-suit yeggman that ever operated!” 
exclaimed Craig, holding him off at arm’s 
length. “You picked out a rich section of 
the country to work. I gathered as much 
from some negatives that showed me some- 
one was trying to involve the sporty set of 
young people in the gang. The kodak was 
autographic. I found that the handwriting 
was the handwriting of Professor Vario. 
That’s why Rae Larue was so particular to 
single you out that night and threaten you 
in the hold-up. It was your alibi for being 
head of the gang!” 

Instantly I recalled Vario as the killjoy at 
the Radio Central when he had cautioned us 
not to build any false hopes about what radio 
might do in catching crooks such as these. I 
smiled to myself. Well, the radio had caught 
them. 
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HERE 
IT IS! 


A new idea on 
wheels, for real 
sport. Made 
of Southern 
Hardwood; 
Birch Wheels 
dipped in oil; 
Steel Axles; 
Steel Bushings; 
Two sturdy 
web straps; 
Mahogany finish. Neat and service- 
able. Send only 60 cents and get 
your Skooter post paid. 
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Kennedy smiled. “I shall not forget you 
and your new wave-meter, Vario. It must | 
have been you who listened in on our wireless | 


told your gang, had them smash it. The fact | 
is, I don’t think anything ever went out of the | 
Radio Central about this case while you were | 
employed there that was straight—not the 
first night, nor when we broadcasted. That | 
time you used the switch that all stations have, 
cut me off, sent out canned music on XYXZ, 
the moment you learned I was there. A radio 
fan picked that up and told me. Vario, I have 
been massing evidence against you. It takes 
a radio detective to catch a radio crook!” 
Craig turned Vario over to Easton who had 
just come in. It needed no one better than 
Easton to guard him, as he gloated over the 
downfall of his polished rival for Ruth. 

“Talk about Kidd and Morgan and Black- 
beard! They were piker pirates to you!” 
laughed Kennedy as he unearthed from its 
secret hiding place a casket. 

In it were the Adams pearls that Ruth had 
worn, the emeralds, Mrs. Gerard’s diamond 
necklace, Easton’s diamond ring, jewels worth 
a million or more, the product of a score of 
robberies. 

“T think father ought to be proud of me 
now,” cried Dick, who had the keenest desire 
to be like the parent who did not always 
understand him. “As a lawyer I wonder if 
he could do any better than we’ve done?” 

“T think he’ll be glad to help the District 
Attorney to see that this fellow gets what’s 
coming to him!” exclaimed Craig, turning | —_ 
to Dick and Ken. “This case ought to give 
you boys a chance, next, to see how the wheels 
of justice grind. Some ‘day you’ve got to run 
the machine, you know.” 


The End 
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“Best game I ever saw” 
outdoor game"; “Greatest game ever’ 
“Your game isa wonder’—are a few of the many fine ti 
that boys all over the country have written us about 


MAJOR LEAGUE BALL 
“The indoor baseball game supreme” 
Ly ~ pe eng ether goa j jest ie He eel real ny 
cate on the rede of actual ma oa 16 teams oft the 
a a ae in ail representing all the Sar iayers—p —- ye - 
ries—keep hox x scores, standings, averages. . 
New and folding just out. 
Latest 1923 line-ups of players. 
This wonderful ball game, 19 x 19 oe. with 16 teams (both 
eS agg AE cards, etc., sent postpaid on receipt of 


“Remarkably like the pron 
“Like it fine 





THE NATIONAL GAME MAKERS 








SOE centin foe, Washington, | D. cc 
MOVING PICTURE FILM 3700 foe" 5c 


cartoons, $10.00. One and two reel comedies and 
westerns and five reel features, $5.00 per ; 

MONARCH THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 79 724 Se. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 

A Christmas Present Any Real Boy is Proud to Get 

A BOAT HE CAN SAIL. at ee eee rie. 
¢ Manag 


lead ballast. Exact model oe fast sailer. 
ine print of above Dost, Mi 
circular on silo power bos , 
up to 34 inches ‘ong. \ 


ane Your 


circulars,labels book, paper. Press $12. 











































FOR ALL BOYS 


1923 


YOUR 


OFFICIAL 


The Product of an 
Effective Cooperation 


processes and opera- 

tions are necessary in mak- 

ing the official hat for Scouts 
and Scoutleaders. 


The fur is cut from imported pelts (1) 
and blown or “felted” into a hollow cone 


(2) some 30 inches high. 


By repeated shrinkings, the felt cone is sized down to 
the right proportions for the hat (3). It is then stretched 
ready for final blocking (4). 


Meanwhile, sheepskins are tanned for making the leather sweat, and 
the silk ribbon is prepared for trimming (4). 


After blocking, the surface is carefully hand-finished or “pounced” and the hat 
1 receives its final trimming before going into the bandbox and packing case (5). 


The official scout hat is made of the same material (fur) and by the same processes as 
is used for the $5.00 and $6.00 hats regularly sold in hat stores for every-day wear. Because 
of the large number of the one style used by Scouts and Scoutleaders, the selling price has 
been brought down to $2.50 for boys and $4.00 for men. 


Why the Official Hat? 


The fur-felt hat (B.S. A. Standard) is light, durable and shape 
retaining. (Imitations and wool hats may look similar but are heavy, 
show wear quickly, become soggy when wet, and soon lose shape 
and snap.) In the long run (Scout pace or cross-country), the 
official hat is the cheapest and best. Look for the official seal for 
thrift and economy. 


MADE BY WARING HAT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION FOR THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, NATIONAL OUTFITTERS; YOUR LOCAL OFFICIAL SCOUT 
OUTFITTER, AND THE B. S. A. NATIONAL SUPPLY SERVICE 
If unable to secure the OFFICIAL hat locally, write to the National Supply Service, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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YOU CAN WIN 


ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 


20 PRIZES 


1 De Forest Radio Set 11 Spalding Rugby Ball 

2 Electric Train Set 12 Spalding Football 

3 Eastman Camera 13 Spalding Sweater 

4 Spalding Bicycle 14 Spalding Roller Skates 

5 Spalding Football Suit 15 Spalding Baseball Bat 

6 Spalding Baseball Suit 16 Daylo Flashlight 

7 Spalding Tennis Racket 17 Scout Axe and Knife 

8 Spalding Punching Bag 18 Baseball Game 

9 Spalding Skates, Stick 19 Toy 

10 Spalding Ice Skates 20 CARV-A-TOY Boat Blocks 


ABOVE will be awarded for the best boats 
carved from CARV-A-TOY blocks or blocks 
of any manufacturer and sent to us by Decem- 


ber 31, 1923. 


Models sent to us will be returned after the contest 


CARV-A-TOY 


has been perfected to permit easy carving of objects. Every Boy 
can carve out the beautiful boat from CARV-A-TOY block. 


Several stages of carving are 
shown at the right. 


EVERY CARV-A-TOY 
outfit has: 
1 block CARV-A-TOY wood 


1 high grade steel chisel 

1 good quality plane 

1 paint brush 

1 wire vise for holding block 
1 bottle paint 

10 sandpaper sheets 

1 sheet illustrated directions 


PRICE COMPLETE $1.50 
Extra Blocks  .50 


After boat is made you still 
have set of tools to carve many 
other CARV-A-TOY models 
soon to be placed on the 
market. These tools can be 
used for many other purposes. 


2. Part of wood cut away showing boat. 


If this set is not entirely satis- 
factory, return intact and we 
will refund your money. 


Send immediately for our new 
illustrated booklet, giving all 
the details of this great toy. 


DON’T DELAY. GO to your nearest Department 
or Toy Store, GET your CARV-A-TOY outfit and 
START Carving your own boat, do not forget the 
Extra Boat Blocks if you want to carve more boats. 


3. Completed boat ready for paint. 


If your store cannot supply you, send $1.50 to us 
direct and we will mail you an outfit, by parcel post 
insured. 


STRONGSON UTILITIES CORP. 


218 CENTRE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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What the World Is Doing | 


(Concluded from page 19) | 




















©U.& U. 
The Allied occupation of Constantinople, 
held by French, British and Italian troops 
since the war, coming to an end, Turkish 
troops re-enter after four years of occupation 
of the city by Allied troops. The Turkish 
Nationalist Assembly has voted to retain 
Angora as the capital of Turkey. 





Samuel Gompers is unanimously re-elected 
president of the American Federation. of 
Labor. The A. F. of L. decides it will not 
enter politics as an independent party. 


Revised figures issued by the Reparations 
Commission show that up to June 30, 1923, 
Germany has paid in war damages a total of 
8,213,670,000 gold marks, of which 1,900,- 
000,000 were in cash, 3,250,000,000 in mer- 
chandise, and the rest in shipping, cables and 
credits for coal. 
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A large number of people are killed or 
drowned when a Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Casper-Denver passenger train 
plunges through a bridge across Coal Creek 
near Lockett, Wyoming. 


The*Federal Government will receive $500,- 
ooo in taxes from the Dempsey-Firpo fight ‘on 
September 14, it is estimated by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


The British Government pays $31,085,000 
to the United States as the last instalment of 
principal and interest on Great Britain’s debt 
of $122,000,000, which she borrowed to make 
up the shortage of silver coinay ; in India dur- 
ing the war. 


Prime Minister Baldwin, of Great Britain, 
tells the conference of the British dominions’ 
prime ministers, meeting in London, that Great 
Britain would gladly cooperate with other 
nations in reducing air armaments. 


After being entombed for nine days, with 
only half a slice of btead among them, five of 
the forty-two miners trapped in a coal mine 
near Falkirk, Scotland, on September 25, are 
rescued and found in good health. 


Marshal Tsao Kun, chief of the armies in 
Northern China, is elected President of China 
in place of Li Yuan Hung, who gave up the 
office. 
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National Council Official News 
(Continued from page 26) 














| and open up one or more of the shacks. Many 
troops have winter log cabins ready for the 
Christmas holidays. It is a challenge to a 
scout to get out intu the open, or into the 
woods, in cold weather and pass some of the 
tests all over again, as well as practice taking 
care of himself under new conditions. In fact, 
it is almost necessary, if you are to qualify as a 
good all-round scout. 


Here’s a Good Turn to Turn To and Do 

The National Tuberculosis Association, in 
its constant warfare against tuberculosis, 
again asks us to do what we can to help pro- 
mote the sale of their Christmas seals. As 
every scout should know, it is directly against 
our policy to permit a Boy Scout, as such, to 
solicit funds or handle money for others than 
himself. Collecting money and giving receipts, 
particularly in small amounts, is a responsibil- 
ity that boys should not assume, whether or 
not they are scouts. But we can do something 
worthwhile for the National Tuberculosis 
Association. One thing a scout can do is to 
buy the seals and use them, and get his friends 

















to buy them from those who have them for sale. 
Let us do that, and do it liberally. Every 
penny paid for National ‘Tuberculosis Christ- 
mas Seals is devoted to fighting tuberculosis 
among the poor, children, or the Veterans of 
the War, and wherever such help is needed. 


Plain Speech from a Scout 

This is a straightforward speech unadorned 
and unchanged by Scout Louis Hafner of 
troop No..1 of Nashville, Mich, It expresses 
what I imagine many scouts. would say if given 
the opportunity, and it gives. what must have 
been the experience of many boys wiien they 
became connected with Scouting. 


“What Scouting Mecens To Me” 


“Scouting has brought me in contact with 
clean boys. It has brought more than associa- 





tion with fine fellows; it has meant association 
with fine, upstanding, influential men—men 
who are willing to give the boys of to-day things 
they did not have when they were boys. 

“The Scoutmaster with his inspiration and 
guidance has also meant very much to the 
troop. When I read that there are 500,000 
scouts, while over a million boys stand waiting 
because they have no scoutmasters, I realize 
what a privilege is mine in belonging to this 
troop. 

“Scouting encourages religion and I know 
for myself that I have gone to church more 
regularly since I joined the scouts. 

“Scouting teaches a boy to depend on him- 
self. He can apply his training in the home, 
in the school and on the streets. 

“Scouting teaches good citizenship. This 
means to the Boy Scout not only doing things 
which he ought to do when he becomes a man, 
like voting, keeping the Law and paying his 
taxes, but looking for opportunities to safe- 
guard the community, and give himself in unsel- 
fish service to his city, or even to his nation. 

“By the good turn that he does daily as a 
Boy Scout, he is training himself for that un- 
selfish service which our cities and our land 
need so much.” 


*‘Golden Rule Sunday” 

Sunday, December 2nd, the first Sunday 
after Thanksgiving, has been designated by 
the Near East Relief Committee as “Golden 
Rule Sunday.” What you are asked to give 
is not much. Merely the difference between 
the cost of a bountiful Sunday dinner on that 
day and the simple meal which the Armenian 
orpnans eat day after day the year through. 1 
know that our scouts in America will think 
of their brother scouts in Armenia on “Golden 
Rule Sunday” and will make this an oppor- 
tunity to do those brave young boys another 


Turn. 
(Concluded on page 58) 
December 
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A“Pinning Hold” that Makes 
an Opponent Helpless 


tale is one of oe greatest of all holds in 
- You ve your © t’s right arm 

barred with your ieft hand and his left barred 

with a leg scissor hold. He is helpless. It is a 

hold for self defense, where you might wi 


your as 4 
your brother or a friend today, and 
pletely you have him in your power. 


Wrestling Secrets 


revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch & Farmer Burns 


HIS picture illustrates only one of 

thousands of wrestling holds which 

vary from simple grips to the 
deadly strangle hold. How would you 
like to know them all? 


Think of learning them from two champions. 
This is precisely what you can do. The regular 
holds—the blocks and breaks for them—many 
secret tricks, never revealed before—all these 
you may master absolutely. 

exercise for a normal boy of nor- 


7 
Boys © mal health; but a boy should 


always know that his health is normal before he 
undeftakes any such heavy exercise as wrestling, 
Tunning races, football, or the like—Boys, you 
need exercise and you want it. You want to be 
good baseball players, good wrestlers, good in all 
the manly sports. Speak to your parents and 
urge them to have your family physician examine 
your heart and your lungs and your kidneys; at 
least that much, before you go into sports that 
tax your full strength. And‘ remember, that 
wrestling is a vigorous sport, and we want onlya 
perfectly healthy, normal boy to write for this free 
book on wrestling. 


Be an Expert Wrestler 


Become an expert wrest- § 1 
ler —— a wonderful 
course of lectures and 


Wrestling is exceptionally fine 


photographs for home 
study prepared by two of 
the greatest champions 
who ever lived—FRANK 

TCH and FARMER 
BURNS. 


Farmer Burns, the 
father of scientific 
wrestling,” knows more 
about wrestling than any 
man alive. He has 
trained seven champions 
—among them the at 
world’s champion, Frank 
Gotch. These men will 
train you speedily to be- 
come a great athlete, a 
wrestler, and a man! 


Vigor! 
Endurance! 
Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful 
sport, a wonderful means 
of self-defense and more. 
It isthe greatest mind and 
body builder in the world. 
It — ge | 
endurance, bravery, large clear photographs 
the manly qualities that which accomoany evens Tee 
men defer to and women SitherFrankGotchorParm: 
. Itdevelopsevery ¢f Burns ae one 
muscie in your body. tt 
gives you poise. You can 
y, the foundation for a vigorous, successful, 
self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put it off, Begin today, 


Send Coupon for fan. 
FREE Book! ¢ “ier 


The first step istosend thecoupon © _ way Exchange Bldg. 

for Farmer Burns’ free wrest 

‘or 7 Burns’ fal of ting a Omaha, Nebr. 
wres' 


























Minute reproduction of the 











fing absolute accuracy. 


























In Spite of Every | 
andicap 








improved poppy, a perfect poem or a rescued 
soul; who has always looked for thebest in others 
and given the best he had; whose life was an 
inspiration; whose memory a benediction.” 

Many men owe the grandeur of their lives to 
their tremendous difficulties and probably 
because their attitude toward their difficulties 
was right. “Great minds master their cir- 
cumstances,” wrote Paul Leicester. The boy 
who thinks he is licked is licked. The boy who 
believes in his own self, regardless of every 
disappointment and handicap, will emerge 
somewhere saying as did the great Mirabeau, 
“Impossibility! Never let me hear that foolish 
word again.” 





Roping Lionsin | 
' the Grand Canyon) 
l (Continued from page 41) i 

















““Where’s Ranger?” I asked suddenly, miss- 
ing him from the panting hounds. 

“T grabbed him by the heels when he tackled 
the lion, and I gave him a sling somewheres.” 

Ranger put in an appearance then under the 
cedars limping painfully. 

“Jim, I believe you pitched him over the 
precipice!’’ said Jones. 

Examination. proved this surmise to be 
correct. We saw where Ranger had slipped 
over a twenty-foot wall. If he had gone over 
just under the cedar where the depth was much 
greater he would never have come back. 

“The hounds are choking with dust and 
heat,” I said. When I poured just a little 
water from my canteen into the crown of my 
hat, the hounds began fighting around and over 
me and spilled the water. 

“Behave, you coyotes!”’ I yelled. Either 
they were insulted or fully realized the exi- 
wency of the situation for each one came up and 
gratefully lapped every drop of his portion. 

An argument arose in regard to the best way 
up the slope, and by virtue of a majority we 
decided to try the direction Jim and I thought 
best. My companions led the way, carrying 
the lioness suspended on the pole. I brought 
up the rear, packing my rifle, camera, lasso, 
canteen and a chain. 

It was killing work. We had to rest every 
few steps. Often we would fall. Jim laughed, 
Jones swore, and I groaned. Sometimes I 
had to drop my things to help my companions, 
So we toiled wearily up the loose, steep way. 

“‘What’s she shakin’ like that for?” asked 
Jim suddenly. 

Jones let down his end of the pole and turned 
quickly. Little tremors quivered over the lis- 
som body of the lioness. 

“She’s dying,” cried Jim, jerking out the 
stick between her teeth and slipping off the 
wire muzzle. 

Her mouth opened and her frothy tongue 
lolled out. Jones pointed to her quivering 
sides and then raised her eyelids. We saw 
the eyes already glazing, solemnly fixed. 

““She’s gone,” he said... 

Very soon she lay inert and lifeless. Then 
we sat beside her without a word, and we could 
hardly for the moment have been more stunned 
and heartbroken if it had been the tragic death 
of one of our kind. In that wild environment, 
obsessed by the desire to capture those beauti- 
ful cats alive, the fateful ending of the suc- 
cessful chase was felt out of all proportion. 

“Shore she’s dead,”’ said Jim. “And wasn't 
she a beauty? What was wrong?” 

“The heat and lack of water,” replied Jones. 
“She choked. What idiots we were! Why 
didn’t we think to give her a drink.” — 

So we passionately protested against our 
want of forethought, and looked again and 
again with the hope that she might come to. 
But death had stilled the wild heart. We gave 
up presently. We were exhausted, and all the 
while the hounds lay panting on the rocks, 
the bees hummed;’ the flies buzzed. The red 
colors of the upper walls and the purple shades 
of the lower darkened silently . 

(To be continued in January Boys’ Lire) 

















Gun. 





smooth bored 
shotgun. 


Prices: 





Woodcraft Knife. 


5092 Delta Avenue 


RBLES 


x FOR EVERY HOUR ey IN THE OPEN 73y 


dry, even under water. Seamless brass, nickeled—size of a 
10 ga. shell. List price 60c. 


Thousands of Boy Scouts and outdoor sportsmen own these knives. List 
price, including fine leather sheath—No. 49, Leather handle, $2.25. 
No. 50, Staghorn Handle, $3.00. Add 10% war tax. 


Safety Pocket Axe. Handiest tool made—guard folds 


into handie. 





Most dealers sell Marble’s Outing Equipment—if your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct. Ask for interesting catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 











Every Man and Boy 


Wants this Equipment 
Any man or boy will be tickled 


toown Marble’s Game Getter 


It’s both rifle and shotgun— 


upper barrel .22 cal., rifled; lower barrel .44 
cal. and .410 ga., smooth bore. for shot, or round 
ball. A reliable .22 for small game, ete. —the 


barrel almost equals a 28 ga, 


Tax and Fine Leather Holster Included 
-12 in. barrel $25.50; 


Waterproof Matchbox. Carry one and always havea 


15 in. $27.00; 18 in. $28.50 


light—keeps matches bone 


All-purpose knife for every use—4%4 in. blade 
finest steel, checkered at back to give firm grip. 


Easily carried in 
pocket or belt—every 
outdoor man and 
boy wants it. No. 
2, 11 in. steel handle, 
$3.25. No. 5, selected 
hickory handle, $2.00. 





Gladstone, Mich. 
Outing 
Equipment 
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Make refreshments right in your meeting 
room with this handy Sterno Stove. Cooks 
anything just like a r kitchen range— 
of uses. Great fun. 

Send this Ad and 25c to Sterno Corp., 


9 East 37th St., N.Y.C., Dept. 73, and 
we will send complete stove prepaid. fs 
money = 
as 


candy, cakes, make coffee, soup, thousand Z 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
ack. 


Sterno 
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USE-YOUR-HEAD GAMES! 


Connie Mack, H 
others. “THE 
ball game, and “THE 


onus Wagner, 
ST F 


now and you'll never regret it. 
postage anywhere in U, S. 
ame 2 sly 


G. L. SEIBEL, Publisher 
Drake Bldg., 


a 


EVERY AMERICAN HOME 
SHOULD HAVE OUR EXCITING 


PLAY FOOTBALL 


& BASE BALL ALL WINTER! 





Played and recommended by the leading 
coaches and players, such as Walter Camp, 
Glen Warner, Hugo Bezdek, Bob Folwell, 
Ty Cobb and 
M” a scientific foot- 

LEAGUE” 


perfect base ball game, both easily worth $5, 
now put up in one box giving America's 
two greatest games for $2. Money back if 
you are not more than pleased. Send $2 
We pay the 
5c for booklet and 


Easton, Pa. 
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Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
no need for the information operator. But even during 
its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 
place in the telephone community. New subscribers 
are added to the list. Old ones move their places of 
business or of residence. 

Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 
of conversation. 

Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. At their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 
rendering of service. If they are unnecessarily asked 
for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 

“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 
of telephone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
#\ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 





EARN THIS DANDY .22, RIFLE EASY! 


BOY 





Ct tlers aiuho write me quik. 
Address David Blair, Dept.R-48 Springfield, Ohio 
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Boys! Here’s Real Fun! 
Be a Boy Toymaker! 


Make all kinds of wonderful toys. You 

can sell them and earn money. You 

draw, saw, paint, and make them. It’s 

“The Boy Toymaker” outfits 

ou how to do it and contain 

everything led; wood, tools, color- 

ing materials, designs and Sgsteugeiene. 

There are four dandy outfits: No. 

; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $3.50; and 

Bo: , 

sa a us us yout onger by ma Hy “at once, 
oO! 

fonder lout outfits ita estado 3 if home in 

time for Christmas. guaranteed. 
M. Carlton ‘pak & Co. 

2734 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Contest 


| Why-I-Subscribed | 
| Winner—Geo. N. Thompson, Jr. (age 14 | 





| years), San Diego, Calif. 





Wren I reached the age of 12, my parents 

who had heard much of the movement, 
asked me if I would like to join the Boy Scouts 
of America. It did not matter much to me 
until I visited one of Troop 15’s meetings. I 
came home all enthused over it. 


I passed my tenderfoot test so well that I | 


was induced to pass my second class test. My 
enthusiasm died down, however, and for the 


rest of the year I did nothing toward advance- | 


ment. I then transferred to Troop 22. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


One day a boy brought a copy of Boys’ | time. 


Lire to school. He let me read it. 
were some of the best I had ever read. I was 
particularly interested in Dan Beard’s Scout- 
ing Section. It gave me ideas of what other 
scouts were doing. The boy let me take the 
copy home, and I showed it to my dad. He 
read it through. 

As one of my Christmas presents I received a 
subscription to Boys’ Lire. 

I read how other boys had become Eagle 
Scouts, and I thought that if they could attain 
that rank, I could too. Boys’ Lire gave me 
just the necessary encouragement and help to 
goon. I can truthfully say that I am sure if 
it had not been for Boys’ Lire I would not 
have reached the rank I have now. 

In January, 1923, I passed my first class test. 
I have now obtained twenty merit badges and 
need one more to be an Eagle Scout. I attrib- 
ute my advancement to the help I got from 
Boys’ Lire. It has helped me more than 
anything else. I think that Boys’ Lire is as 
necessary to Scouting as the Handbook. 

Any boy (scout or not) who invests two 
dollars in the Boys’ Lire Magazine is getting 
the biggest two dollars’ worth he eversaw. Any 
boy who cannot earn the price does not de- 
serve to be called a real boy. 

I think Boys’ Lire is the best magazine ever 
published for boys. It contains stories of 
adventure that all boys love. It has articles on 
how to make and do things thus giving instruc- 
tion and knowledge. For Scouts it gives news 
of what other scouts are doing. To any boy 
who is doubtful I can say, “Sign up with Boys’ 
Lire and-you will never regret it.” 


The stories | 











ay 
goods and complete knocked down outfits. Our book 
“Radio Construction for the Cy will prove a big 
help to you. Price only 50 ¢ A sample savi fol- 
lows. . Any part may be ordered et - - if you wish, 


Complete Regenerative Vacuum Tube Receiver 
Approximate range 1000 miles 

Panel 7” x 12” x 3-16” already 
to fit 








ic 
16 switch points with nut @ le each 48 
4 switch stops with nut @ Ic eac 12 
8 binding posts, nickel plated @ 3c 48 
2 switch levers with 114” apes < 80 
1 filament rheostat. Good 50 1.00 
ss vario-coupler Shamrock’ type 180°. 2.7% 3.50 
1 23 plate variable condenser............- 1.75 2.80 
tube socket of high quality.............. 45 75 
1 phone & 1 grid condenser @ 15c...... .30 .50 
1 set transfers for marking terminals. -20 30 
9 feet of spaghetti tubing @ 4c........ tio ae .54 
1 tube socket support... ........-+-see0e8 © +4 30 
20 feet of copper connecting wire........... .30 
1 copy of “Radio Construction i theAmateur” 5o -50 
$12.00 $18.37 

Some other articles from our list are: 
Transformer—Andio frequency.“*Rhamstine”. $3.00 $4.00 
Frost head set 2000 ohms............... 3.45 4.00 
Detector tube—6 volt—‘“‘Independent’’.. . aur 4.00 
Two step amplifier parts complete........ 95 21.50 


RADIO rae Be MANUFACTURING < COMPANY 
1247 Martborough, Dept. , MICH. 





| Down the Big River 
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told briefly of their adventures on the river, 
as they went along. 

“Come from Bucks County, eh?” the old 
man put in, eagerly. “Why, I was born in 
Berks, right next door, ye might say, an’ my 
folks was Quakers, too. We moved to Virginny 
when I was a youngster, an’ then down into the 
Yadkin valley, in Caroliny. When I was aman 
grown I crossed over into Kaintuck by the 
Nollichucky Trace. 

“Hmm!” he mused, “there was b’ars in 
plenty on the river in those days.” 

“T should think so,” Tom exclaimed. “Why, 
you must have come over the mountains back 
in the time of Harrod and Boone and General 
Clark!” 

The white-haired woodsman shot a keen 
glance at Tom from his twinkling eyes. ‘“‘ Well 
—yes,”’ he nodded, “‘’bout that time, it was.” 

They had come out upon the bank, now, and 
saw, a short distance upstream, a small, well- 
built keel-boat moored to a tree. Not above 
a score of yards further on, their own dug-out 


| lay on the bank, where they had left it the 


night before. Five or six hunters in deerskin 
were sitting on the deck of the keel-boat, and 
these greeted the boys in friendly fashion when 
their new acquaintance led them aboard. 

“We're goin’ down river ourselves,” he 
explained to Tom, “an’ we'll set ye ashore at 
the cave. Maybe we'll even sto over for din- 
ner, seein’ as ye’ve got plenty o’ fresh meat.” 

The canoe was tied astern, the mooring- 
rope was cast off, and as the keel-boat edged 
out into the current, the venerable hunter and 
his guests made themselves comfortable on the 
narrow after-deck. 

“Now,” he said, turning toward Andy, “how 
*bout this yere red-headed young bob-cat, that 
b’ars can’t kill?” 

The river lad reddened bashfully under his 
freckles. “Tm jest Andy Warren, from the 
Falls o’ the Ohio,” he mumbled 

The old hunter ses forward, looking at 
him closely. 
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“Hold on!” he exclaimed, “—Andy Warren 
—hmmm—was your pappy Dick Warren, the 
pilot?” 

“He was that same,” answered Andy with 
pride. 

“Why, then you’re the leetle tad I used to 
see round the tavern at Louisville, years ago, 
‘fore I went on West. I knew your father 
mighty well, boy. He wasa manas straight as 
he was brave, an’ he wasn’t afeared o’ nothin’. 
What troubles he had, an’ they was a plenty, 
come on him through no fault o’ hisn.” 

The old woodsman paused and when he 
spoke again his voice was curiously husky. 

“T pulled him out o’ the river once,” he 
said, “‘an’ he give me a knife to remember 
him by—the one I used to-day.” 

Andy started up in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. “Why—why—you must be Colonel 
Boone!” he cried. 

“That’s what I’m called, sho’ ’nough,” 
smiled the hunter. “Maybe you’ve heard 
your pappy speak o’ me, then?” 

Andy, suddenly tongue-tied, could only nod 
his head vigorously, while Tom whispered 
again and again, beneath his breath, “Daniel 
Boone—Daniel Boone himself!’ His mind 
could hardly compass the tremendous fact 
that he sat in the presence of the great pioneer 
who had been a legendary hero to him ever 
since he was big enough to hold a rifle. 

He—Tom Lockwood—had killed a bear in 
such fashion as to earn the praise of the most 
famous hunter in America! He pinched himself 
to make sure he was not dreaming. 

They were already approaching the cave 
landing. The old frontiersman pulled from its 
sheath the long-bladed hunting-knife and 
passed it to Andy. 

“See thar?” he said. “Your pappy cut his 
initials on it.” 

Andy took the knife and examined it eagerly. 
“That’s right,”’ he said, “Richard Warren of 
Warrenton—R. W. of W.—that’s what he was 
always carvin’ on things.” 

Tom swung toward Andy so suddenly that 
he nearly lost his balance. ‘What did you 
say? What were those letters? Let me see!” 
he exclaimed. 

Andy laid the knife in his hand. There, cut 
deep in the worn, wooden handle, were the same 
initials he had seen, not forty-eight hours be- 
fore, carved on the great black box in the 
upper cave. 


CHAPTER XXI 


TOM handed the knife back to the old 

Indian-fighter with fingers that trembled, 
and turned a flushed face toward Andy. But 
at that moment the side of the keel-boat 
creaked along the log piers of the landing and 
in the midst of a general hullabaloo the Mis- 
souri hunters made her fast. The Muskingum 
men meanwhile ran down with whoops and 
yells to welcome their guests. In the tumult 
Tom managed to pull his chum out of the circle 
that surrounded Colonel Boone, and led him 
into the cave. 

“Come here, Andy, quick! There’s something 
I want to show you,” he whispered, and his voice 
was hoarse with excitement. ‘Have you gota 
piece of candle with you? Then come along!” 

Running to the rear of the cave, Tom picked 
up one end of a long pole ladder—the same that 
the outlaws had used—and with Andy’s help 
set it in place against the edge of the opening 
in the roof. They swarmed up the rungs like a 
pair of frightened cats and tumbled out upon 
the dark stone floor of the upper cavern. Tom 
had struck a light almost before Andy was 
upon his feet. With a glance around to make 
sure of his bearings, the Pennsylvania boy led 
the way rapidly past the white heaps of bones, 
and among the stalagmites till he came to one 
of the biggest of the stone pillars. 

There he stopped and held his candle low, 
and Andy, stumbling close behind, saw a metal- 
bound chest, that loomed dark and mysterious 
in the uncertain light. 

“Did you ever see that before?” Tom asked. 

Andy shook his head. “No, not to remem- 
ber, anyhow,” he whispered. 

“That’s right,” Tom replied, “you weren’t 
much more than a baby—well, look at this, 
then.” 

Bending over the back of the chest as his 
chum held the candle down, the Kentucky 
boy read the letters “R. W. of W.,” carved 
plainly and in a character he knew. For a 
moment he stared at the initials open-mouthed. 
Then he straightened up, his face flushed a dull 
red. “So ’twas Jericho Wilson as robbed my 
pappy!” he muttered. “Wall, Jericho’s done 
got his pay fer it, anyhow.” 

He put a hand in one of the leather loo 
and started to lift a corner of the box. It did 
not budge an inch. 

“Why, it—it—ain’t empty!” stammered 
Andy. 
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“No,” Tom laughed, “it looks to me as if 
| twas full. Only how are we going to prove it?”’ 
| At that moment a sound of voices echoed 
| along the corridors of the cave, and the light of 
a torch appeared near the aperture through 
which the boys had climbed. 

“‘Hello—Tom Lockwood!” came a hail. 

“Right here, Uncle Ezra,” Tom answered, 
recognizing the voice, and he stretched his 
hand with the candle aloft, to guide the steps 
of the approaching party. In a moment Ezra’ 
Lockwood, accompanied by Boone, Chandler, 
B’ar Hanson, and a number of others, had come 
up to the two boys and were examining their 
discovery with considerable astonishment. 

“That’s Dick Warren’s, right enough,” 
Daniel Boone pronounced. “He’s told me of 
it more than once. ' 

“Boy—” and he turned to Andy, “—I 
shouldn’t wonder if you was rich.” 

All efforts to open the chest were unavailing, 
till at length one of the hunters brought a heavy 
crowbar from the lower cave. A few hard 
blows with the point of the bar shattered the 
lock. With a trembling hand Andy pulled it 
from the staple and threw back the cover of the 
box. 


At first Tom, peering over Andy’s shoulder, 
was disappointed because no sudden gleam of 
precious metal dazzled his eyes. Then he saw 
that the chest was filled nearly to the top with 
small brown canvas bags. Andy reached in 
gingerly and lifted out one of these. Then, as 
he untied the draw-string, a shower of silver 
and gold coins rolled out on the stone 
floor. 

The money was counted and returned to the 
sack, and half a dozen other bags when opened 
revealed contents of a similar nature. As 
nearly as could be estimated, there was 
something over $40,000 in the chest. 


* * * * * 


THT night there was a barbecue at the cave 

mouth. It was the last evening that the 
company would be together. Ezra Lockwood, 
eager to reach his new home and break sod for 
the crops, had decided to start at sun-up in 
the Phoebe Ann. Boone wished to make an 
excursion into Illinois, to visit some old friends 
of his. 

Tom and Andy sat a little apart from the 
uproarious group about the fire and talked of 
the many things that had befallen them in 
those last hectic days. 

“Jiminy!” said Tom with a chuckle, 
was pretty lucky they put me up in that black 
hole of an upper cave, after all, wasn’t it? 
Finding your father’s box, I mean. And you 
know the funny part of it is, I’d probably have 
gone on clear to Missouri without ever thinking 
of it again, if Colonel Boone hadn’t shown us 
that knife.” 

Andy was silent, energetically rolling the 
delighted Cub on the ground between his knees. 
Finally he looked up, reddening with em- 
barrassment. 

“Half o’ that money’s yourn, Tom,”’ he said, 
and began rolling the dog again, harder than 
ever. 

“That’s sure mighty white of you, Andy, and 
I appreciate it,’ answered Tom seriously. 
“But honestly I wouldn’t know what to do 
with it. Money doesn’t count for much where 
we’re going. Uncle Ezra’s got plenty to keep 
us till we have a house built and a harvest in, 
and after that we’ll get along fine. Besides, 
they say there are more deer and turkeys in 
that Missouri country than here, even.” 

Andy paused once more in his furious game, 
and sat looking at Tom while the dog worried 
his moccasin. 

“Wal,” he began slowly, “I got it figgered 
out what I want to do with my part. Ye see, 
I ain’t never learned to talk nor read good, 
nor nothin’. I been jest a roustabout, spite o’ 
my pappy bein’ a gentleman. I’m goin’ to 
take that money an’ go back East to a college 
an’ when I’m eddicated I'll come down the 
river again.” 

“Andy,” said a voice just behind the two 
boys, “‘you’re doin’ exactly right.” And the 
big figure of Daniel Boone settled quietly down 
in the space between them. The old hunter 
put a hand on the shoulder of each, as he began 
to talk, looking off at the black, westward- 
hurrying river beyond the firelight. 

“Yes, you’re right, Andy, and Tom’s right, 
too. Money don’t cut much of a swath in that 
country up the Missouri. But book-larnin’ 
does, and it will, more and more. You kin 
ride along through the woods in Missouri an’ 
come on plenty o tidy log houses, with gardens 
an’ chickens, an’ maybe an apple-orchard if the 
~~ have been thar long enough. An’ you'll 
‘Wal, looks like a feller kin hold his own 
oe an’ be happy if he’s got a rifle, an’ an 





' 


axe, an’ a hoe.’ 
“Then right soon you’ll happen across a 
(Concluded on page 65) 
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earthquakes, as interesting as they are im- 
portant.—$2.50. 


The Sea Bird’s Quest 
By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


A modern treasure-hunt with a strong salt- 
water flavor.—$1.75. 


“f 


Masters of Science and 
Invention 


By FLOYD L. DARROW 


All ambitious boys will want to read these brief 
stories of leading scientists, and how they gained 
success.— $2.50. 


Kari the Elephant 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


Fascinating life story of an elephant and his 
caretaker, a young Hindu lad.—$2.00. 


sf 


Castle Blair 


By FLORA L. SHAW 


An old favorite story of alert, red-blooded, like- 
able boys and girls, in new attractive dress.— 
$2.00. 


of 


In Desert and Wilderness 


By HENRY SIENKIEWICZ 


Any boy who has not already read this book will 
love it for its adventure and high ideals of cour- 
age and achievement.—$2.00. 


A Book of Escapes and 
Hurried Journeys 


By JOHN BUCHAN : 


Unfamiliar episodes of history told with all the 
thrilling romance of fiction.—$2.00. 


sf 


Lochinvar Luck 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


Another famous Terhune dog story, of a “‘miser- 
able pup” and his rise to fame.—$2.00. 


t 


Singles and Doubles 


By W. T. TILDEN 2d 
By the famous tennis ‘‘champ,” who believes 
that tennis players are the finest sportsmen in 
the world.—$2.00. 


Home-made Games 

By A. NEELY HALL 
Invaluable to boys who like to make things.— 
$2.50. 


If there is no bookstore in your town, address your order to the Supply 
epartment, Boy Scouts of America, Fifth Avenue Building, New York City 
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We train boys for business—and always have. 


from our Messenger Service are 


business 





! | A’ Stepping Stone 


to a Career 


Boys who become Western 
Union Messengers have 


e choice of many 
opportunities 


Graduates 
in every large city; successful in 


business; proud of the fact that Western Union training de- 


veloped in them self-reliance an 
tion and the habit of industry. 


To boys who have completed 
work, the following advantages 
make a strong appeal: 

Healthful, attractive outdoor work with 
good pay. 

Active participation in a service of the 
greatest public importance. 

Telegraphy taught free. Opportunity for 
promotion to clerical positions in the 
company. 


Daily contact with every line of business 


d poise; the faculty of observa- 


school, or who want part-time 
of employment with us should 


gives exceptional opportunities for choos- 
ing the most interesting and profitable 
permanent employment. Bright boys with 
good service records are recommended to 
our patrons. 


Vacations with pay; bicycles sold at cost. 


Part-time employment open to boys 


attending school mornings or afternoons. 


The manager of any Western Union office will gladly give you more detatls 


WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


THE WESTERN UNION 
——a 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 














"Real Books for | 
| Real Boys | 
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The Burgess Flower Book 
for Children 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


A story book which is also a reliable handbook on 
many of our common wild flowers, beautifully 
illustrated from photographs, many of them 
exquisitely hand-colored.—$3.00. 


of 


A Boy of the Lost Crusade 
By AGNES DANFORTH HEWES 


The strange adventures of a French boy who 
joined the Children’s Crusade to the Holy Land 
in the thirteenth century.—$2.50. 


of 


The Boys’ Playbook of 
Chemistry 
By RAYMOND FRANCIS YATES 
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BOYS’ BOOKS 
Endorsed by Boys’ Life 





SINGLES AND DOUBLES 
W. T. Tilden, 2nd| 
The tennis champion of the world has Tennis 
for his hero in this book for a true sportsman. 
Ilustrated with photographs. $2.00 
HUNTINGTOWER John Buchan 
The exciting adventures of a grocer, a Princess, 
a band of Boy Scouts, and a Poet. $2.00 
LOCHINVAR LUCK 
Author of ‘‘Lad.’’ Albert Payson Terhune 
The scrawny little pup ran away, lived a wolf's 
life, was brought k, and rose swiftly to the 
top of dogdom. $2.00 
FOURTEEN YEARS A SAILOR 
John Kenlon 
Who would suspect that New York's veteran 
Fire Chief spent youth as a deep sea sailor? 
He did. Kant Sew EY. and all. 
Illustrated. $2.00 
LET’S PLAY Edna Geister 


This well-known Adviser and Director of Rec- 
reation comes to the rescue of the mothers 
and leaders with a delightful book of games for 
children. By this author, ‘It is to Laugh, " “Toe- 
Breakers and the Ice-Breaker Herself."" $1.25 
CAPTAIN PLUCK Isla May Mullins 


To win the title “Captain Pluck” was not so 
hard, but to hold it required areal boy. $1.50 


At All Bookshops 


GEORGE H. DORAN Company 
Publishers 


244 Madison Avenue 





New York 














BY WALTER CAMP 


The famous Coach 




















16 illustrations, 12 diagrams 
414 pages, 8vo, $2.00 


T. ¥. CROWELL CO., N. Y. 




















IN OR OUT OF SCOUTING 


YOU WILL WANT THIS BOOK 


“Scoutie Jazz of Pigtail Alley” 


By W. N. VIOLA—Long in Scouting 
A High Class Story for Boys 
A FINE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
AT ALL GOOD BOOK SHOPS 


04-26. The Stratford ct Bes .25 


re blishers 
MA 














MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 








Chock full of interesting experiments which 
every boy can conduct with simple homemade 
apparatus and a few common drug-store chemi- 
cals.— $1.60. 


‘f 


The Lookoutman 


By DAVID W. BONE 


The romance of the sea to-day, of the ships that 
go to the ends of the earth and the — they 
make, told by a sea captain.—$2.5 


of 


The Torch Bearers 

By BERNARD MARSHALL 
The author really transports you to the dangerous, 
exciting days when Cavalier was matched against 
Roundhead and Cromwell led the revolt of 
freedom against King Charles.—$2.50. 


of 


The Last Parrakeet 


By GEORGE INNESS HARTLEY 


Boys who like real adventure, the kind that might 
happen, will enjoy this story of two boy natural- 
ists in the Florida Everglades.—$1.75. 


New Editions of 
Popular Books 


The Ranche on the Oxhide 
By COL. HENRY INMAN 


A stirring tale of pioneer days, with Custer and 
“Buffalo Bill.” There are encounters with 
Indians, as well as with the wild animals of woods 
and plain.—$1 50. 


The Call of the Wild 
By JACK LONDON 


This lovely story made more beautiful with 
scores of og illustrations by a most competent 


artist. —$2.00. 
of 


Story of a Bad Boy 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Tom a and his chums play pranks and have 
all sorts o : adventures in old Ports- 
mouth.—$2.00 


sf 


The Flamingo Feather 


By KIRK MUNROE 


A tale of the remarkable adventures of a young 
boy in the unexplored forests of Florida.— $1.75. 
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Annual Roosevelt Pilgrimage 

On Saturday, October 27th, occurred the 
Fourth Annual Pilgrimage of the Boy Scouts of 
America to the grave of Theodore Roosevelt. 
About one thousand boys took part in the 
ceremony, representing communities within one 
hundred miles of New York City. Some of them 
had to camp overnight. Scouts deposited 
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Boys, Here’s 
the New 


DAN BEARD 
WOODCRAFT SERIES 


For Every Boy’s Library 
These books filled with good fun, instruction 
and reliability are the best guides to nature 
and life in the open that one can find. 


The New 1923 Volume 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BIRDS AND 
BROWNIES OF THE WOODS 

Tells all about birds and brownies of the woods, 

the latter being those furry little creatures 

which are just as interesting as their larger 

neighbors but not so easily observed. 

Numerous Illustrations 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF WILD 
ANIMALS 





$2.00 


An entertaining trip with something new on every 
page,— incidents, adventures, wild animals of all 
kinds and woodcraft. 

Profusely Illustrated. Octavo. $3.00 


AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDY BOOK OF 
CAMPLORE AND WOODCRAFT 
Beginning with the making of many kinds of 
campfires, with or without matches, the author 
covers the intricacies of woodcraft in a way that 
will delight the heart of aor lover of life in the 

outdoors, e young or ol 

377 Illustrations $3.00 
AMERICAS BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, 

SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS 
362 Illustrations $3.00 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, 
BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES 

280 Illustrations $3.00 


Send for Your Free Copy of Dan Beard’s 
HOW TO MAKE A TOTEM BOOKCASE 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Dan 3 ard’s HOW TO MAKE 
A TOTEM BOOKCASE and circulars regarding 
his Woodcraft Series and enter my name to receive 
other Dan Beard bulletins. 














“A Jolly Good Companion” 
says Franklin K. Mathiews 
in his introduction to 


THE 


BOY’S BOOK 
oF VERSE 


Compiled by 
HELEN DEAN FISH 


About one hundred and fifty poems, 
of all times and all lands, that have a 
strong, direct appeal to boys from 12 to 18. 
A companionable volume that helps the 
boy discover the thrill in a swinging sea- 
song, a war poem or a narrative ballad, 
and the inspiration of a fine thing—finely 
said in poetry. 

$2.00 at all bookshops 





F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave., New York 























wreaths of pine, cedar, hemlock and spruce, 























FOR ALL BOYS 


at the grave. National Scout Commissioner 
Daniel Carter Beard again gave personal leader- 
ship to this pilgrimage, and participated in 
ceremonial dress with the following Buckskin 
Men: George B. Stokes, Edmund Seymour, 
.. C. Ivory, Augustus Post, F. K. Vreeland, 
I’. M. Spiegel and J. O. Coit. Elsewhere 
throughout the United States scouts observed 
this anniversary of the birthday of the Chief 
Scout Citizen with appropriate ceremonies. 


An Initiation Ceremony 

A most interesting ceremony took place 
recently in Elizabeth, N. J. The rector of the 
Episcopal Church, Rev. William Reid Cross, 
was publicly inducted as an actual, not 
“honorary,” Tenderfoot member of Troop 8. 
Nearly 400 persons witnessed the ceremony, 
and Commissioner Beard took part. Blind- 
folded and with his hands bound, Mr. Cross was 
led into the hall. There the Tenderfoot candi- 
date was put through his tests by two scouts and 
was then duly initiated. After he had taken the 
Scout Oath he was marched around a circle 
composed of twelve scouts, each bearing a 
lighted candle representing a Scout Law. 





Scout Calendar 











NOVEMBER 29, THANKSGIVING 
DAY—Individual and troop Good Turns. 
Scouts to wear uniforms for church services 
and family reunions. 

DECEMBER 2, “INTERNATIONAL 
GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY ”’—So designated 
by Near East Relief. A_ self-denial day, 
particularly (but not only) by reducing meals 
to minimum necessities and devoting difference 
between cost of this and usual meals to Near 
East Relief. Every Boy Scout home to 
participate. 

DECEMBER 7, CHRISTMAS’~ GIFT 
CHECK-UP—Plans perfected for annual 
troop Christmas Good Turn. See reference 
to this above, for ideas. Collecting and re- 
pairing and making of toys should now be 
under way, also making of Scoutcraft gifts to 
be presented to home folks and friends. 

DECEMBER 21—JANUARY 3, CHRIST- 
MAS HOLIDAYS—Overnight hiking. Win- 
ter tests of Scoutcraft. Boys not scouts, 
entertained at scout cabins. Winter scout 
carnivals. Daily Good Turn to the needy. 

DECEMBER 24, DAY BEFORE CHRIST- 
MAS—Scout participation in Christmas Eve 
carol singing, as singers and as carriers of 
lanterns on poles. Troop round-up for dis- 
tribution or final planning for distribution, 
of Good Turn gifts. Scout assistance with 
community Christmas tree and other Christ- 
mas Eve festivities. 

DECEMBER 25, CHRISTMAS—No boy 
or his family in a scout town to be without 
some Christmas cheer. Home day for scouts 
after performance of Christmas Good Turns. 

DECEMBER 29, WEEK-END OVER 
SUNDAY HIKES, where not in conflict 
with church or Sunday School duties. 

DECEMBER 31, NEW YEAR’S EVE— 
Scout outdoor celebrations with campfires and 
accompaniments, other boys as well as adult 
friends invited, make these community events. 
Where “Watch Night” not practicable out- 
doors, hold indoors. 

JANUARY 1, NEW YEAR’S DAY—Out- 
door or indoor troop meetings to adopt major 
objectives for 1924. 

JANUARY 19, ANNIVERSARY PLANS 
—Every scout to have definite part in 14th 
Anniversary Celebrations of the Boy Scouts of 
America, February 8-14 inclusive. 

FEBRUARY 8-14—14TH ANNIVER- 
SARY WEEK—Every day to have its special 
scout activity, in addition to Daily Good Turn. 


Anniversary Week 

It is none too soon to begin planning for the 
celebration of the Fourteenth Birthday of the 
Boy Scouts of America. The week beginning 
February 8th has been set aside for this annual 
event. Lincoln’s Birthday on February 12th 
will provide a splendid opportunity for some 
outdoor activity. The plans for the troop can 
by referring to our Handbook and back issues 
of Boy’s Lire get many suggestions for Anni- 
versary Week. We are presenting a definite 
program to the scoutmaster in an early issue 
of Scouting. 


Visitors to the National Office 


Hardly a day passes but from twenty to 
thirty out of town scout officials visit the 
National Office. On- October 18th it so 
happened that. in the morning Mr. W. W. 


1923 


Cowles, for many years President of the 
Spokane Local Council, and now Chairman 
of the Eleventh Regional Committee came in 
unexpectedly for a conference and as he walked 
out of the door, Mr. Stuart W. French, for 
many years President of the Pasadena Local 
Council and now Chairman of the Twelfth 
Regional Committee walked in, thus bringing 
to the National Office in one day the ranking 
leaders in Scouting for the entire Pacific Coast. 
An unusual circumstance. 

I wonder how many scouts know who the 
Chairman of their region is? I wonder how 
many scouts know what your regional com- 
mittee is? Get your scoutmaster to tell you 
about this. Every scout belongs to one of 
twelve regions. 


Sea Scout Conference 

Boy Scouts everywhere will be interested to 
know that at a recent conference of the active 
workers in Sea Scouting with the officers of 
the National Council, at National Headquar- 
ters, plans were developed which will open 
up the Sea Scout Program to all troops of 
scouts, no matter where they may be located. 
Fifty of the seventy-seven registered ships 


were represented at this conference, which 
was attended by: 
Commodore W. E. Longfellow, of the 


American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
James W. Pryor, Skipper, Flushing, L. I. 
Dyer T: Jones, Scout Executive, South 

Orange, N. J. 

H. G. Horton, Scout Executive, Portsmouth, 

Va. 

Horace P. Kern, Acting Scout Executive, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. W. Clark, Skipper, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas J. Keane, Portmaster, Chicago, Ill. 
George B. Stephenson, Scout Executive, 

agg | Ill. 

Capt. W. A. Nichols, Skipper, Staten Island, 

i F 
Capt. W. Huston Lillard, Tabor Academy, 

Marion, Mass. 

Commodore J. Edwin Jones, New Bedford, 

Mass. 

Allan Rosenberg, Junior Officer, Bronx, N. Y. 
Raymond A. Stears, Portmaster, Schenec- 

tady, N. Y. 

a A. ‘Molyncaus, Skipper, New Providence, 


co A. "Worden, Scout Executive, Queens, 
v. Y. 


Duncan MacKellar, Scout Executive, Old 
Colony Council, Mass. 

Nelson Sly, Asst. Scout Executive, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

E. S. Martin, Secretary, 
National Council 

L. L. McDonald, Director, Camping De- 
partment, National Council 

George W. Ehler, Director, Dept. Troops 
Not Under Council 

Dr. George J. Fisher, National Field Direc- 
tor, National Council 

James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


Editorial Board, 


Great admiration was expressed for the 
splendid work which has been done by the 
Chief Sea Scout, James A. Wilder, who un- 
fortunately could not be present. 

The Conference reviewed the operation of 
Sea Scouting for the past six years, and con- 
cluded that the experience showed that we 
could make greater progress in making some 
radical changes in the organization of Sea 
Scouting, by providing for a very much 
simplified method for the organization of Sea 
Scout troops, paralleling pretty closely the 
present organization of land scouts, and then 
placing what has been the program of Sea 
Scouting heretofore, in about the same rela- 
tionship as our present Merit Badge work is. 
That is, all of the advance work will be op- 
tional and will be made available to the ship 
as a whole, or to the individuals in the ship. 

In addition to this, the plan recommended 
provides for a Sea Scout Reserve, with a 
program to be made available to all existing 
troops. By this it is hoped to not only develop 
interest in the Sea Scouting Program, but to 
develop more experts in water safety who will 
be of great practical assistance in the various 
troops which take advantage of the new plans, 
and provide much needed leadership in safety 
first for allofour camps. In addition to this, it 
will make available to the community in which 
the troops are organized, life saving units. 

The Conference agreed to recommend doing 
away with the blue and tan uniform, and adopt 
the regular sailor uniform, and also provide 
for a special dress uniform for shore leave, 
which will make members of the Sea Scout 
units the envy of all boys of their age. 

The recommendations as drafted will be 
presented to the Executive Board for approval 
at an early date and announced to the field. 
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“Some Sax, [Il Say” 


That’s what the boys all say, when they try 
this wonderful new Buescher Saxophone. It’s 
the easiest of all musical instruments to learn— 
it is so perfected and simplified that prac- 


tically any boy or girl can quickly learn to 
play. No matter whether you have “music in 


you”—this new Buescher Saxophone will bring 


music out of anyone. 


See How Easy It Is 


With the aid of the first three lessons, which 
are sent free (upon request) with each new 
Saxophone, the scale can be mastered in an 
hour; in a few weeks you can be playing popu- 


lar music. Practice is a pleasure because you 
learn so quickly. You could even take a place 
in a band or orchestra within go days, if you 
so desired. 





True-Tone Saxophone 


Free Trial—Six days’ 
Buescher Grand Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, 


You may have the talent to develop into a 
Saxophone wizard like Tom Brown, of the 
famous Tom Brown’s Clown Band, one of the 
highest paid musical acts on the American 
stage. 


You might become a famous professional like 
ascha Gurewich, Clyde Doerr, Bennie 
rueger, Ben Selvin, Dan Russo or hundreds 
of others whose phonograph records are played 
all over America—all of whom use and recom- 
mend Buescher Saxophones. 


Even though you may not be interested in 
becoming a professional, you will never regret 
becoming able to play a Saxophone, because of 
the pleasure and advantages it affords you. 
You are always welcome with a sweet-toned 
Buescher saxophone. 





the Buescher-Grand Cornet is exceptional- 
ly easy to blow, yet possesses a tone of 


a gel Bayh With a Buescher- 
Grand, it similar 
to that with which “the test cornetists 
of America have made reputai 


Coupon /or Free | 












Free Trial of any 


Trombone or other instrument. Easy terms 
of payment arranged. Mention instrument 
interested in and complete catalog will be 
mailed free. 


SAXOPHONE BOOK FREE 


We have prepared a very interesting book on the 
history and development of the Saxophone. It tells 
which saxophone takes violin, ’cello and bass parts 
and many other things you would like to know. Also 
illustrates first lesson. It is sent free on request. 
Just_send a postcard or clip and mail the coupon. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


Everything in 
Band and Orchestra Instruments 


1346 Buescher Block, - Elkhart, Ind. 


ee ee 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1346 Buescher Block, Eikhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: 


I I am interested in the instrument checked 
wa | below: ° 
Saxophone.... Cornet.... Trombone.. . 
Trumpet... . 


(Mention any other instrument interested in) 
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| dy ae in your patrol there’s a 
Scout who wants an Official 
Knife — made by Remington. 

Why not do him a good Christmas 
turn? Just drop a hint to his Dad or 
someone — and help him to get a gift 
worth having. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY iw FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION an® CUTLERY 
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Just What You Have Lo 


Now Yours For a Favor 


profile tracings, puzzles, wooden models, 
handy devices that help Mother with the 
housework—oh, so many, many things can 
be made with this “Boy Toymaker”’ set by 
the intelligent boy. 

Instructions carefully worded accompany 
the set which is packed in a strong box 1174 
x914 x14 inches. As the boy gains in pro- 
ficiency, he may obtain additional tools 
and materials that require greater skill. 
The “Boy Toymaker’”’ is at once instructive 
and entertaining and is given free and post- 
paid to any wide-awake boy. Mother and 


WE take especial delight in bringing 
this gift for boys before all readers of 
Boys’ Life. 
Parents see in this well thought out assem- 
bly of tools and materials—the steel jig-saw 
with extra blades, the bradsawl, the tracing 
and coloring materials, joining pins, full 
size patterns, etc.—the very outlet for the 
natural, inborn desire to “make things” 
with which their boys are blessed. 
Modern radio cabinets, novelties (that can 
be copied from store windows by smart 
boys), separate tidy boxesfor marbles, but- just one friend of hers can help the young- 
tons, and pictures,animal cut-outs,people’s ster get this special present without cost. 
Reward No. BL 203 will be sent postpaid with THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
for two years at $2.50 or given free for two yearly subscriptions at $1.25 each. 


Send all orders to 


THE PEOPLES HOME JOURNAL 80 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 

















His Gift 
(Concluded from page 3) 














He filled an ancient pipe with eloquent 
tobacco, and while William scoured the pan, he 
held forth on the art and science and mystery 
of cooking as inspiredly as Mr. Jorrocks, Master 
of Foxhounds, had lectured upon the Chase. The 
burden of his song was Power—power which, 
striking directly at the stomach of man, makes 
the rudest polite, not to say sycophantic, 
towards a good cook, whether at sea, in camp, 
in the face of war, or (here he embellished his 
text with personal experiences) the crowded 
competitive cities where a good meal was as 
rare, he declared, as silk pajamas in a pig-sty. 
“An’ mark you,” he concluded, “three times 
a day the ’aughtiest and most overbearin’ of 
‘em all ’ave to come crawling to you for a 
round belly-full. Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it out, young Sherlock.” 

He unloosed his sacrificial apron and rolled 
away. 

The Boy Scout is used to strangers who give 
him good advice on the smallest provocation, 
but strangers who fill you up with bacon and 
eggs and gingerbeer are few. 

“What started it all?” the Walrus de- 
manded. 


“Well, I can’t exactly say,” William an- | 


swered, and as he had never been known to 
give a coherent account of anything the 
Walrus returned to his wires, and William 
lay out and dreamed in the fern among the 
cattle-flies. He had dismissed the Prawn 
altogether from his miraculously enlarging 
mind. Very soon he was on the High Seas, 
a locality which till that instant had never 
appealed to him, in a gale, issuing bacon and 
eggs to crews on the edge of mutiny. Next, 
he was at war, turning the tide of it to victory 
for his own side by meals of bacon and eggs 
that brought bemedalled Generals in troops like 
Pelicans, to his fireplace. Then he was sus- 
taining his uncle at the door of an enormous 
restaurant with plates of bacon and eggs sent 
out by gilded commissionaries such as guard 
the cinemas, while his uncle wept with grati- 
tude and remorse, and the Prawn, badges and 
all, begged for scraps. 

His chin struck his chest and half waked 
him to fresh flights of glory. He might have 
the Genuine Touch, Mr. Marsh had said it. 
Moreover, he, the Mug, had a middle name 
which filled that great man with respect. All 
the 37th Postal District should ring with that 
name, even to the seclusion of the betting re- 
turns, in its evening papers. And on his return 
from camp, or perhaps a day or two later, he 
would defy his very uncle and escape forever 
from the foul business of French polishing. 

Here he slept generously and dreamlessly 
till evening, when the Pelicans returned, their 
pouches full of samples of uncookable vege- 
tables and insects, and the Walrus turned in 
his report of the day’s Camp doings to the 
Scoutmaster. 

“Wait a minute, Walrus. You say the Mug 
actually did the cooking?” 

“Mr. Marsh had him under instruction, Sir. 
But the Mug did a lot of it—he held the pan 
over the fire. I saw him, Sir. And he washed 
up afterwards.” 

“Did he?” said the Scoutmaster lightly. 
“Well, that’s something.” But when the 
Walrus had gone Mr., Hale smote thrice upon 
his bare knees and laughed, as a scout should, 
without noise. 

He thanked Mr. Marsh next morning for 
the interest he had shown in the camp, and 
suggested (this was while he was buying many 
very solid buns for a route march) that nothing 
would delight the Pelicans more than a few 
words from Mr. Marsh on the subject of 
cookery, if he could see his way to it. 

“Quite so,”’ said Mr. Marsh. “I’m worth 
listenin’ to. Well! Well! I'll be along this 
evening, and, maybe, I’ll bring some odds and 
ends with me. Send over young: Sherlock- 
Glasse to ’elp me fetch ’em. That’s a boy 
with ’is stummick in the proper place. Know 
anything about ’im?” 

Mr. Hale knew a good deal, but he did 
not tell it all. He suggested that William 
himself should be approached, and would 
excuse him from the route march for that 


urpose. 
“Route march!” said Mr. Marsh in horror. 
“Lor’! The very worst use you can make of 
your feet is walkin’ on ’em. Gives you corns. 
Besides, ’e ain’t got the figure for marches. 
’E’s a cook by build as well as instinck. ’Eavy 
in the run, oily in the skin, broad in the beam, 
short in the arm, but, mark you, light on the 
feet. That’s the way cooks ought to be issued. 
You never ’eard of a really good thin cook yet, 
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A few cents a day will pay. 

ruments and complete 

outfits at factory prices 
to you, 
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The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1149 


i 
| 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati —329 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
| _120W.42ndSt., New York—250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
d me your new catalog, which illustrates and 
i describes every known musical instrument, many 
them shown in full colors, all at lowest factory 
| tell me how I may have any instru- 
[ ment on a week's trial in my own home at your 


expense and without obligation, and may fay for 
it on your special easy payment plan. 

















If Every Boy 


who Loves to Fish and 
Camp, or is fond of the 
Water, will write to the 


Izaak Walton 
League 


537 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


He will receive something which can- 
not fail to interest him. A postal 
card will do. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A REAL BOY’S 
XMAS PRESENT 


The Baseball Magazine 


FOR ONE YEAR 


—And— 
The book he has always wanted 


The Baseball Cyclopedia 
Both for $2.00 


The regular subscription price of 
The Baseball Magazine 


If he is Your Boy and a Real Boy 


he loves Baseball and Baseball will make a 
man of him. 


The Baseball Magazine 


has been the authoritative publication of Base- 
ball for 15 years. 


The Baseball Cyclopedia 


is a History, a Record Book and a Baseball 
Digest all in one, containing every important 
record and incident for the past 30 years. 

SON :—Tell “Father” you are a real boy 
and for him to fill out the coupon for your 
Xmas present. 


FATHER:—Show your son he has a real 
Father by doing as he requests. 





eaneenene a= (COUPON <<“482===== 
Baseball Magazine Co. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 (foreign $2.50) 
for a year’s subscription to Baseball Magazine, start- 
ing wWith...... issue, and send me 
absolutely F REE a copy of the Baseball Cyclopedia. 


Name...... 
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MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
COUGH DROPS 


refresh the throat and check the cough 
before it starts. Made of pure cane sugar, 
menthol 





menthol and horehound. The 
heals—the horehound soothes 


BUNTE BROTHERS - CHICAGO 
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did you? No. Nor me. An’ I’ve known 
millions that called ’emselves cooks.” 

Mr. Hale regretted that he had not studied 
the natural history of cooks, and sent William 
over early in the day. 

Mr. Marsh spoke to the Pelicans for an hour 
that evening beside an open wood fire, from 
the ashes of which he drew forth (talking 
all the while) wonderful hot cakes called 
“dampers’’; while from its top he drew off pans 
full of lobscouse, which he said was not to be 
confounded with “salmagundi,” and a hair- 
raising compound of bacon, cheese and onion 
all melted together. And while the Pelicans 
ate, he convulsed them with mirth or held 
them breathless with anecdotes of the High 
Seas and the Camp, so that the vote of thanks 
they passed him at the end waked the cows 
in the Park. But William sat wrapped in 
visions, his hands twitching sympathetically 
to Mr. Marsh’s wizardry among the pots and 
pans. He knew now what the name of Glasse 
signified; for he had spent an hour at the back 
of the baker’s shop reading, in a soiled and 
spotted brown-leather book called “The Art 
of Cookery Made Plain and Easy by a Lady,” 
and that lady’s name, as it appeared in fac- 
simile at the head of Chap. I, was “H. Glasse.”’ 
Torture would not have persuaded him, or Mr. 
Marsh, by that time, that she was not his 
direct ancestress, but, as a matter of form, he 
intended to ask his uncle. 

When the Prawn, very grateful that Mr. 
Marsh had made no reference to his notions 
of cookery, asked William what he thought 
of the lecture and exhibition, William came 
out of his dreams with a start, and “Oh, all 
right, I suppose, but I wasn’t listening much.” 
Then the Prawn, who always improved an 
occasion, lectured him on lack of attention; 
and William missed all- that too. The question 
in his mind was whether his uncle would let 
him stay with Mr. Marsh for a couple of days 
after Camp broke up, or whether he would use 
the reply-paid telegram, which Mr. Marsh 
had sent him, for his own French-polishing 
concerns. When the Prawn’s voice ceased, he 
not only promised to do better next time, but 
added, out of a great pity that suddenly rose 
up inside him, “And I’m grateful to you, 
Prawn. I am really.” 

On his return to town from that wonder- 
revealing visit, he found the Pelicans treating 
him with a new respect. For one thing, the 
Walrus had talked about the bacon and eggs; 
for another, the Prawn, who when he let himself 
go, could be really funny, had given some 
artistic imitations of Mr. Marsh’s comments 
on his cookery. Lastly, Mr. Hale had laid 
down that William’s future employ would be 
to cook for the Pelicans when they camped 
abroad. “And look out that you don’t poison 
us too much,” he added. 

There were occasional mistakes and some 
very flat failures, but the Pelicans swallowed 
them all loyally; no one had even a stomach- 
ache, and the office of Cook’s mate to William 
was in great demand. The Prawn himself 
sought it next Spring when the Troop stole a 
couple of fair May days on the outskirts of a 
brick-field, and were very happy. But Wil- 
liam set him aside in favor of a new and 
specially hopeless recruit; oily-skinned, fat, 
short-armed, but light on his feet, and with 
some notion of lifting pot-lids without wreck- 
ing the whole outfit. 


“You see, Prawn,” he explained, ‘cookin’ 
isn’t a thing one can just pick up.” 
“Yes I could—watchin’ you,” the Prawn 


insisted. 

‘““No. Mr. Marsh says it’s a Gift—same as 
a Talent.” 

“D’you mean to tell me Rickworth’s got 
it, then?” 

“Dunno. It’s my job to find that out—Mr. 
Marsh says. Anyway, he told me he liked 
cleaning out a fryin’ pan because it made him 
think of what it might be cookin’ next time.” 

“Well, if that isn’t silliness, it’s just greedi- 
ness,’ said the Prawn. “What about those 
dampers you were talking of when I bought 
the fire lighter for you this morning?” 

William drew one out of the ashes, tapped 
it lightly with his small hazel wand of office, 
and slid it over, puffed and perfect, towards 
the Prawn. 

Once again the wave of pity—the Master’s 


.| pity for the mere public—swept over him as he 
| watched the Prawn wolf it down. 


“T’m grateful to you. I reely am, Prawn,” 
said William Glasse Sawyer. 

After all, as he was used to say in later years, 
if it hadn’t been for the Prawn, where would 
he have been? 


Copyright 1923, 
wy. 
Rudyard Kipling 



















JUNIOR 
12-size, the small size so in vogue, 
pre | mpeg = easily into the I il 
pocket; solid nickel case. negersoll. 
In Canada, $4.00 $3 30 § 


thing to be proud of. 





MIDGET 
For women, girls and small boy: . 
Guaranteed movement; solid nickel 
case. (With Radiolite dial $4.25) 


In Canada, $4.00 $3. 50 


HERE’S nothing better, to give 
or to get, than a sturdy, reliable 
It is useful and some- 
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New 
Improved 
YANKEE 


More men and boys 
use the, iugeenell 
Yankee than any 
other watch. Sturdy, 
reliable, good - look - 
ing, it carries a sound 


guarantee. $2.00 
ma 






Your dealer can show you Ingersolls 
to fit every purse and purpose. Sizes 
for men, women, boys and girls. 
Radiolite dials that tell time in the dark. 
Jeweled models in nickel and gold-filled cases. 
Prices from $2.00 to $10.00. 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 





A SIGN UP FOR 





The DAN BEARD OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL and CAMP 





is the best Christmas gift Dad can 
give you. Tell him to write and 
find out what other dads think of 
it. Then you will 

BE WITH US! NEXT SUMMER, 

HURRAH! 
Use Coupon—-Write to 87 Bowne 
Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 








DAN BEARD OUT-DOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about 
your Out-door School and Camp to, 
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RADIO TUBES 


TX the case of all liv- 


the set cease to 
function. Use an in- 

ferior tube and the re- 

sults will be inefficient and generally aot pleasing to 
listen to. 

In living things a perfect heart does not always 
insure a healthy body, but on the other hand it is 
indispensable. The same is true of the radio receiv- 
ing set. It may be perfect in every detail but unless 
the best tubes are used the results will not be perfect. 

Cunningham Radio Tubes were developed ia the 
— Research Laboratories of the General Electric 

‘o., and are now being made in that company’s mod- 
ern and mammoth factories under the supervision 















$6.56 ¢ Lake.Street 
c-12- Geter to G-24 with 154 W 
standard base $6. 


50 Chicago, —perga 














ing things the heart 
is the pos vital or- 
gan. Weaken, injure 
or destroy the heart e 
and life is accordingly 
weakened,endangered 
or destroyed. 
In a radio receiving d 
set the tube is analo- f 
gous tothe heart. Re- 
move it entirely and 


The Heart of your 
Receiving Set 


of highly skilled en- 
gineers. 

Better tubes are not 
attainable. There is 
a model _ specially 
adapted to every set, 
every circuit and 
every socket used to- 
ay. Every radio 
dealer can supply you 
with Cunningham 
tubes. Buy them for 
replacements. Insist 
that they be included 
when purcha asing a 


new set—and you will know “that your receiving 


set hasa ir eart. 
The care 


Tube ts fully exp =~ in our new 40-page 
Copies may be obtained by sending 


Tube Data Boo 


ation of each model of Receiving 
* Radio 


ten cents to our Dee Francisco office. 


Patent Notice : 


Cooter Tubes are wered by 
te dated 11-7-05, wY 15-01, 2-18- 
08, and ethers issued = pends ing. icensed 


‘or amateur 


exper t poop ‘and entertainment use in —_ commun ica- 


other use wi/l be an infringement 


Cunningham Radio Tubes 
€-301A--6 Volts 1-4 . 
Amplifier a - and 
SR. te 
teary Dee. 8 hg, 
Soe. -6 Volts Gao Con- 
t Detector $5.00 
ne 11--1.1 Volts .25 pre. 
Dry Battery Det. and Am 
Special Base - 


Home Office: 


182 Second St., San Francisco. Calif. 


Church Street 
Now York City, N. ¥ 
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A Chat with the Department Editor 
ELL, this is the December issue and the 
Christmas season is at hand. The holi- 

days seem to influence so many things; they 
jolly up about everything one can think of, 
and they have a direct effect on radio! The 
writer’s first set of any pretensions was started 
and completed during the two days imme- 
diately following a certain long vanished 
Christmas, while a transmitter was added the 
day after his next birthday. And so we’re 
going to indulge in a little splurge this month, 
and describe a rather superior set—nothing 
| terribly ultra, but a receiver that might have 
been some of you were it not for the 
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The Radio. Tower 


By Zeh Bouck 


which he would rather listen to, a radio tele- 
graph station handling traffic with a beautiful 
smooth swing, or a broadcast station giving 
its version of grand opera. 

And then, as soon as the scout picks up a 
bit on speed, say twelve to fifteen words a 
minute, he’ll try for his license—get it, and 
come on the air with a transmitter. With the 
radio examination in mind, we are going to 
publish, each month, one of the questions you 
may expect on the examination, and answer it 
correctly. 

Incidentally, the Christmas season has another 
radio significance, and perhaps just as direct a 
one as that we mentioned up the page a ways. 
The red and green of holly, 
the bells and the Christmas 








trees, are just as sure an indica- 
tion that the radio season has 
begun in earnest—that the cold 
long nights, ideal for trans- 
mission and the smashing of 
distance and traffic records, 
have arrived. So we’re going 
to try and get together for next 
month some data and photo- 
graphs of some simple but 





Fig. 1 

| . — . 

| The front view of the Universal Receiver. The 

it easier to drill three symmetrical arrangements of small holes, 
than the large round holes for the bulb peeps. 


right over lots of financial obstacles. 

And this set is one that is really needed— 
so much so, in fact, that it would be worth 
while saving up for and building any time of 
the vear. It is a Universal Receiver, that is, 
it is capable of receiving on any wave-length, 
a fact that makes it of especial value to scouts. 
It not only brings in the concerts in a way that 
very few other sets can equal, but it gets right 
down to two hundred meters, the amateurs’ 
hunting-ground, where all their intercommuni- 
cation and traffic is carried on. Best of all, it 
goes up just as efficiently to where the trans- 
Atlantic stations are sending 





approaching 25th of December which rides ~~ 


efficient transmitters, probably 
bulb sets working on “B” 
batteries, A.C., or the output 
of asmall sparkcoil. We think 
this last type of set is ideal 
for scout work. It is simple, 
inexpensive, and phenomenal distances have 
been covered with it. 

The field of simple long distance trans- 
mitters is especially open to scout enterprise, 
and we should welcome letters from our 
readers who have had any luck with such 
transmitters. Let us know what you have 
done, send along a diagram of the apparatus, 
and, if possible, a photograph. 


scout may find 


The Editor, 


The Universal Receiver 


_The two photographs for this receiver, 
Figures 1 and 2, leave little necessity for a long- 





slow code day and night—the 





ideal code practice! This means 
that you will not have to de- 
pend upon the mood or whim 
of some half-enthusiastic friend 
to send you rather doubtful 
dots and dashes on a buzzer 
test set, or on some six hundred 
meter commercial station, who 
rattles off his msgs (messages) 








at a speed hopelessly high for 
the beginner. 

The scout is fundamentally 
a code man—he takes radio 
much more seriously than his 
friend the broadcast enthusiast. 
The scout is interested in it 
as a companion to his wig-wag 
system. He desires to learn the code, a really 
difficult feat requiring diligence and patience 
running into many months. But code can be 
picked up comparatively quickly if there is 
always at hand a station or operator willing 


copper foil may be used just as well as the zinc. 
is connected to the ground binding-post. 


Fig. 2 

The rear view of the Universal Receiver. 
been shielded with one piece of sine. 
absolutely necessary, and if it is desired to shield the set, tin or 


The entire panel has 
This, however, is not 


The shielding 


drawn-out description—which, incidentally, 
is generally more muddling than anything else. 
It is never necessary, nor is it desirable (it 
suppresses initiative and original thought in 
designing) to follow building instructions to the 
letter. In almost any circuit it is possible to 











to send at a slow speed and with perfect spac- 
ing and forming of the characters. Such an 


and we will send you free this 52 page 
catalogue of radio sets and parts. It also 












make the set you build suit your individual 
































contains explanation of radio terms, operator is supplied by long-wave transmission. | requirements. You can change the size of the 
map and list of broadcasting stations i, deal of the a 
io i i i i t c is transmitted at about ots 
pers are ray a habe! twelve words a minute and in many Ban Where Phones go F anyply er 
and circuits. cases each word is repeated. Code i; C ieee zs wool at 
You will be a 1 at the low prices is the most fascinating side of the ae Lo 
Ward's quote. “A complete tube se radio game. Ask the old operator tS ouet Jz JS3 , 
having a range of 500 miles and more, , LJ 
including tubes, head set, batteries, and Zickler | Trams ( Trans 
antenna equipment, as low as $23.50.” ao Sl | 
This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- Pri 4 
vices—at the lowest possible prices. 
Headquarters for Radio Ai / 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct Sec [ | 
by mail without the usual “Radio-profits.”” Why pay higher prices? Ward , ot Ba 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 9 ees rn | | To i. 
. Aydt r 


sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
Not Satisfied. Write today for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 


lel 
Swilch - + Ww 
Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 8-R ~60 Volls panel and method of mounting, in 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland,Ore. Ft. Worth Rg 3 order to match instruments you al- 
og ready possess, and it is very seldom 
C1 The connections for the Universal 


Mon ome! : Ward Fz © ‘ that you can obtain the same make of 
. = Receiver. The set may be built 


parts the original constructor uses and sug- 
° - e with or with: ut the amplifier. The dotted lines 
= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 
PURSES 9662 ROR 9) REE ARERR Oo RR I SR 


connections as short as possible while running 


gests. All that is really necessary is to 
show the position of the ’phones if the amplifier 
the wires in straight lines with right angles at 


follow out the wiring diagram, making all 
is not built. Only one C3, of course, is used. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











ND now comes Winter! And Snow! 

And Ice! And Skating! And Coast- 
ing! Oh, Boy! Ain’t it a grand and 
glorious feeling ? 


But don’t forget, boys, that a bad cold or 

the “‘flu” might spoil all of your fun just 

when the first snow lays, if your shoes are 

= built to keep your feet dry andyour 
warm. 


Talk to your mother and dad about it now. 
Tell them you’re sold on Excelsior Medal 
Hi Tops and that no others will do. You 
know they have heavy but pliable tops 
with sturdy double oak soles—heavy | 
bellows tongues to keep the snowout anda 4) 
handsome two-buckle strap that keeps the 
top snow-tight. {Hl 


Here’s the number to ask your dealer for: | 

S 275—Sizes 9 to 2 (Little Boys) 
(8-inch top) 

S 382—-Sizes 1 to 8 (Big Boys) 
(10-inch top) 


DEALERS 
Stock this important “ best-seller”” now. Don’t 
be caught short-handed when the first snow 
comes. Carried in stock by us for immediate 
delivery. Send for literature and prices. 


















Write today for this 
little booklet, showin 
the most popular Fa 
Styles for Boys and 
which gives many valu- 
able “Hints on Foot- 
ball. 














EXCELSIOR MEDAL SHOES 


For Children. Liule Boys. Big Boys and Young Men 
~ ” 
The Kind the Boys Want 


MANUFACTURED Br 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 









Build this K.D.-10 
Long Distance Radio Receiver 


for only $10 


Amateurs are receiving over 800 miles with these outfits 
with a single vacuum tube—you can do the same. You 
need not shop around. Our outfit is complete and includes: 
the parts for cabinet 8x15 inch, panel 7x15 inch, vari- 
ometers, vario-coupler, rheostat, socket, binding posts, 
automatic connectors, knobs, pointers, heavy wire for 
connecting the units, special insulating varnish and com- 
plete soldering outfit. With every outfit ordered before 
Christmas Day we will send the best book on radio broad- 
casting by Arthur H. Lynch, Editor of “Radio Broadcast,” 
with four complete working charts for building your 
receiver. Tells you how to make and operate your set, 
put up your aerial properly, protect your set ftom lightning, 
take care of your batteries and prolong the life of your 
vacuum tube, wind coils, solder—everything you ought 
to know to get the best results. 
Send Money Order today for K-D-10 


You get all this 


$10 





487-B Fulton St., - - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GIVING A PLAY? LET US HELP YOU 

— for Leet an Rael Sa S. “* putting o a show "— 

containing valuable an 

and a list of plays suitable for: ‘Scout Tessanamdices'cheee 
THE OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD. 

59 E. Adams St., : 
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| the bends. Good parts, of course, should be 


used, and the following are necessary for the 
Universal Receiver: 

One three coil honeycomb mounting. 

Sets of three coils for the waves desired. 
(Table for these will follow later.) 

Grid condenser and leak, “GC.” 

Two variable condensers from .ooos mfd. 
to .co15 mfd. maximum capacities. “C,” and 
— 

Phone condenser, “C3.” 

One series-parallel switch. 

One panel, bakelite, hard rubber or wood. 
If the set is built with the detector only the 
panel should be about 7 inches by 15 inches, 
and if the two-stage amplifier is included, 7 
inches by 24 inches. 

One closed circuit telephone jack, “Jr.” 

One rheostat (six ohm). 

One standard socket. 

Two knobs and dials for the condensers. 

This set may be constructed with the detec- 
tor alone, or with the built in two stage audio 
amplifier as shown in the photographs. If the 
amplifier is to be included, the following 

additional equip- 
ment will be 
The primary cir- necessary: 


cuit tf the series- Two standard 
parallel switch is sockets. 
Gr not used. Two rheostats 
for UV2zo01A 
tubes. 


Primary Two audio frequency ampli- 
Cotk -~ fying transformers, “trans.” 
One closed-circuit jack, “J2.” 
4 One open-circuit jack, “J3.” 
Fg & The abbreviations in quota- 
tion marks following the names 
of the parts indicate the letter 
under which they are designated 
on the wiring diagram, Figure 3. 
The series-parallel switch is not necessary, 
though it increases the tuning range of the set 
without changing coils. If the reader thinks 
that it complicates matters a little too much, 
it can be left out, and the primary circuit 
(the circuit from the antenna, through the 
first coil, to the ground) may be simply con- 
nected with the condenser in series with the 
antenna as in Figure 4. 

Figure 3 shows the wiring quite clearly, and 
the only chance of error is in the wires running 
to the tickler or third coil. (In a honeycomb 
set, the coil to the left or first coil is the primary, 
the middle or second is the secondary, and the 
third or right hand coil is the tickler.) If 
the set will not regenerate, that is, if bringing 
the tickler near to the secondary does not 
increase the intensity of the signals, the tickler 
coil has probably been connected, as we say, 
“in the wrong direction.” It is a simple 
matter to connect it in the “right direction” 
by merely reversing the leads. 

The actual building of the set, that is, the 
drilling of the holes, etc., depends so much 
on the parts and instruments that each indi- 
vidual builder is able to obtain, that no definite 
instructions, to the inch, can be given as to 
just what size hole to drill and where to drill it. 
Some rheostats require three holes for mount- 
ing, and others only two. 

However, Figure 1 shows pretty clearly the 
general layout of the set, which is a good plan 
to copy. The antenna condenser, Cr, on the 
left hand side, and the secondary condenser, 
C2, about six or seven inches to the right of it. 
Between them, in the upper part of the panel, 
is fastened the honeycomb mounting, gen- 
erally by machine screws running through from 
the rear of the panel which should be about 
3-16 inch thick. The series-parallel switch, if 
used, can be placed under the coil-mount. 
This completes the tuning section of the panel. 
If the amplifier is to be built in, the remainder 
of the panel should be divided into three parts, 
one for each tube, with the rheostats and 
sockets placed on and in back of their respec- 
tive sections. A symmetrical arrangement of 
small holes makes a decorative peep for deter- 
mining that the bulb is lighted. 

The set in the photographs is shown with a 
shelf for the sockets and amplifying trans- 
formers. The scout constructor, however, 
may find it easier to fasten the panel, by means 
of simple brackets, to a base board, and 
mount the instruments on the base rather 
than bothering with the mechanical com- 
plications of the shelf. 

It is a good idea to plan or lay out the panel, 
in full size, on paper, before center punching 
for holes and drilling. Various corrections can 
be made on the paper that could not be effected 
without marring it. Many experimenters 
paste this full-size drawing on the panel, using 
the paper as a pattern or template. It is 
sens Sogn ee off Me the os are reer A 
very me panel may e by graining 
the bakelite or Send rubber. .This is done by 
rubbing it down, in the long direction, with a 
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Eveready No. 
764‘B” Battery, 
22% volts, 344 
inches long, 234 
inches wide, 554 
inches high, 
weight 2% Ibs. 
Price $2.25 
everywhere 









iatatin” | 


The skyscraper B Battery is here! 


ew—this upright Eveready “B” 
Battery for cabinet or table 
where space-is limited 


Here is a new “B” Battery that stands 
on practically the same size base as 
the smallest Eveready “B” Battery, 
but towers above it in height and 
capacity. 


It is twice as high, and will last you 
more than twice as long. 


And you pay only 50 cents more for 
the added capacity. | 


For portable sets, where smallest 
size and light weight are essential, the 
familiar favorite Eveready No. 763 is 
supreme at $1.75. But where weight 
is not so important as space, buy the 
more than doubled service of the new 
upright No. 764 at $2.25. 


Fifteen vigorous cells give 22 volts. 
Two Fahnestock Spring Clip terminals. 


For compact capacity, buy the new 
Eveready No. 764. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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De Forest 


De Forest 


Switch, 


Dept. B. L. 4 


Dept. B. L. 4 


Illustrated are the Reversible Filament Rhsomat. O5¢; 
DV-1 Dry Cell Audion, $6.50; 
Socket, 80c; the De Forest Honeycomb Coil, from St. 40 to 
$3. 85 (according to wave length); the Variable B “Battery 
ic; the 
$15.60; the ‘Single Inductance Coil Mounting, 50c. Prices plus 
approximately 6% for territories west of the Rockies. 


If Located West of Pennsylvania, 
De FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. COMPANY 


Pork 


"THOSE past masters of the 


of radio who “build 


their own” put too much time 
and labor into the job to take 
any risk on the quality of the 
part they use. 


They rely on 
with 25 years leader- 


ship to justify their trust. 


the 


the De Forest Tube 


orest. Vernier Variable Condenser, 


De FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Address 


Western Sales Division 
5680—12th St., Detroit, Mich. 








“Signal” Wireless 
Learner Set 
$3.00 


Thousands of boys in the Army and 
Navy learned wireless code with this set 
during the war, becoming expert operators. 

Easy to learn with, because set gives a 
clear, sharp, high-pitched note resembling 
incoming radio code signals. 

Set is sturdily built, with iron key, 
watch case buzzer and standard binding 
posts. Metal code chart with each set. 

Ask your dealer for Signal R-68 Learner 
Set. If he doesn’t handle it, remit $3.00 
to us and set will be sent by parcel post, 
prepaid. 


Signal Electric Mfg. Co. 
1961 Broadway 
Menominee, Mich., U. S. A. 

















ft gum rubber, Quickly attac 


an 

Will not amplify or distort. For 

Gimgle receiver... 2 6 + 2 ¢ s= 

For pair of receivers (more than twice the volume)$ 
Go to your dealer. If he cannot supply you 
send money order, check or currency at our 
risk. Prompt delivery — postpai: nd 
us name of favorite radio dealer. 


The Beckley Ralston Company 
1817 So. Michigan Ave., 































TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor, 


hi; salaries; great opportunities. Oldest school. 
Sep d be Teleatagh” Bail + Radio and Government officials. 
Expenses low— to earn Catalog free 


~~. large 
DODGE'S INSTITUTE, Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


All Radio Advertisements published by BOYS’ 
LIFE have been examined and approved by an 
expert in that line 
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LARGE a OF 70 IS 
Seno FoR ont Film EX FOLDER 


303 WEST Film Exch sr. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





Luathy’s Daily Five-Minate 
Basic Physical Exercises $5 
To keep one agile, healthy and young 
The Result of 20 Years Originating and Developing 
The course is brief, thorough, effective and —~aing no 
equal in the whole field of physical culture. 
Book sent prepaid on receipt of price 
CHAS. T. LUTHY 


914 Sanford St. R-9 - Peoria, Ill. 
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oiling the panel. 

| It is. recommended that the’ builder supply 
| himself with three sets of honeycomb coils, as 
| per the following table: 


Wares Primary Secondary  Tickler 
Amateur........ 25turns 35turns 50 turns 
Broadcast....... 35 turns 50 turns 75 turns 
Long-wave code.. so00turns 750turns 400 turns 


This set and circuit may be used with any 
kind of a three-element tube, it being only 
necessary to use socket adaptors with such 
tubes as the WDir and the UVig9, and to 
employ the “A” and “B” batteries recom- 
mended by the manufacturer in 
the directionsaccompanying the 
audions. About the best com- 


}medium fine grade of sand-paper, and finally 


_ sofeet long 90 feet high 


BOYS’ LIFE 


of both typesp—A. E. G., New York City. 

Yes, there is quite a bit of difference between 
sending and receiving aerials, but a full descrip- 
tion of these differences, with reference to their 
whys and wherefores, would take up a full 
two years’ file of Boys’ Lire containing 
nothing but data on antennas. However, a 
few general directions can be given, which, 
borne in mind, will help the amateur erect the 
best antenna circumstances will permit. 

A good transmitting antenna is a good 
receiving antenna. A _ transmitting aerial 
should consist of two or more wires; in more 
technical language, it should have capacity, a 





bination possible is the UV200 
for a detector and the UV2o1As 


ae 





for the amplifiers. This set also 
makes an excellent portable ar- 
rangement, in which case the 
WDrz is suggested for the detector and 199s 
for amplifiers. Two dry cells should be used 
to light the WDir and the UVio9 filaments, 
a tap being taken from the first cell for the 
| first tube, which requires only one and a 
| half volts, the full voltage of the two cells 
being applied to the latter. 





Radio Examination Question 


(Examinations are generally given in the customs 
house of your radio district, and appointments should 
be made with your radio inspector several days before 
you desire to take your examination. If you are at 

all doubtful as to where you should apply, this 

department will be glad to give you full instructions. 

he Gains oe under this heading are among 
those often asked by the examiner.) 


Questions: 

A. What is the international abbreviation 
meaning “TI am being interfered with?” 

B. What is meant by “QRT?” 


3 Fg. 5- An L” Transmiliing 
Ardennea.> 


quality which, in re- 

ceiving circuits, can be 

supplied by small con- 

densers, if, as is 

seldom the case, it is necessary. If possible, six to 
ten wires should be used. Also, a transmitting 
antenna, for amateur transmission, must not 
be too long. An “L” antenna, Figure 5, say 
ninety feet above the ground, should not have 
a horizontal length of more than fifty feet. 
Generalizing, the height of the antenna plus 
the flat top stretch should not exceed one 
hundred and fifty feet. If a “T” type aerial 
is used, Figure 6, the flat top portion, that is, 
the part actually spoken of as the aerial, may 
be twice as long as if a type “L”’ were used. 

A transmitting antenna should be well in- 
sulated with glazed porcelain or glass, and 
about ten inches of insulation should be used 
on each end. Comparatively high voltages 





si fy ) feet long 5 il igh 


mitting aerial. The antenna 
should swing clear; if possible 
there should be no obstacles, 


and currents surge in a trans- 
_[L- 





£ 


Answers: 

A. QRM is the in- 
ternational abbreviation 
meaning “I am being 
interfered with.” Fol- 
lowed by a question 
mark, thusly, “QRM?”, 
it is translated, “Are you being interfered 
with, or are my signals coming through O. K.?” 

B. QRT means “Stop sending!” It is 
generally sent to a station causing interference. 


0 


Questions and Answers 


(This department will be glad to solve the radio 
difficulties of its readers to the;pest of its ability. Before 
submitting questions, however, they should be gone over 
carefully to see if all details beari ng on the question have 
been included, and that it is actually a question that we 
can answer. It is very difficult for this department to 
tell what is wrong with a certain set—to diagnose radio 
troubles—but a painstaking description of the symptoms, 
just how the set acts or won't act, will often make it pos- 
sible for us to be of genuine assistance to you. Asking 
questions is an art, and it isa pleasure to answer one 
well put.) 


Antennas and Antennas 


Is there any difference between transmitting 
and receiving aerials? If so, can you give any 
general instructions concerning the erection 


Fg 6 — AT" Transmii 
Antenna hau 


Fy P- 


trees, elevator or dumbwaiter 
tops close to it, on either side 
or beneath it ... a pretty 
big proposition! 

The largest wire practicable, 
sav number ten, or stranded, 
should be used, not merely because of the 
strength, but it lowers the ohmic resistance 
and sharpens the wave. 

The receiving antenna can be almost any- 
thing—from a bedspring to a poorly grounded 
fire-escape. Practically any length antenna, 
from fifty to two hundred feet (the latter being 
about the limit for amateur reception) will 
work very well. Insulation is comparatively 
unimportant, and porcelain cleats or pieces 
of rubber will suffice. The only thing upon 
which emphasis should be placed is, like the 
transmitting antenna, the use of as large 
wire as possible. The lower the resistancé 
of the antenna, the more sharply will you set 
tune, and the less interference you will ex- 
perience. Changing from a number 18 wire 
to number 12 made the world of difference in 
the tuning possibilities of a three circuit 
regenerative receiver which the writer was 
recently using. 


as 








| | Photographic 


Contest Rules 

















These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be consider 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 
Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 
yo Animal and other nature studies. 

2. pe ee for any contest must my = editor before 
the 10th of the month preceding the date of publica. 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE, 
3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 
4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
br envelope is enclosed. 
5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
photographs s ubmitt 
P=» A ny of $5.00 will be awarded to the Longe or group 


pe oper om one contestant, photomaph acc pe ew liar 
ae a published. 


be paid for every other 
Photographs A sae poker 0) pul become the property 


of BOYS’ 

















1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a ‘ase of $5.00 


for the best letter answering the followi a. How 
heard 


of BOYS’ LIFE. 








your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. Se een eee ee wy 
subscribe for BOYS’ LI 
2. Any reader of BOYS’ "LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

Descrip be ty or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


hi The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout. 


number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
the page of the eee " 

6. pra ees must be marked “F or the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” Fork nny) + wap ala ad second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, w! prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 


December 














FOR ALL BOYS 








of each issue of 


stand them. 


worth many times the price of asubscription. 


Cargo of ‘Gas’,"’ by Lt. Haydn P. Roberts. 


“Using What Junk You Have to Make a 
Heterodyne,’’ by George J. Eltz, Jr. 


“Radio Vagabonding,"’ by Peter Taylor. 


“How to Build a Neutrodyne Receiver,”’ 
by Kimball H. Starke. 


“Listening-in in Mammoth Cave.” 


Arthur H. Lynch. 


is the magazine 
for you, if you are 


—building your own set 
—puzzled by some problems 
—thinking of buying an outfit 

—interested in radio adventures 
—interested in radio personalities 
—jinterested in good radio illustrations 





We've cut 


as the surest means of 
getting you to read 


ISSUES 
6 ‘For’ $1 
If you mail the 
coupon NOW 
ea DEA A ALLE 


Aelia TIN PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


tate kindly send me the next 6 issues of RADI 
BROADCAST. 








“How-to-Make-It” 


articles are a big feature 


RADIO BROADCAST 


> 
RADIO BROADCAST publishes each 
month a number of practical articles show- 
ing you how to make radio parts as well as 
complete radio sets. The diagrams are so 
simple that a beginner can readily under- 
These articles will save the 
reader a good deal of money by telling him 
just what to buy and what not to buy. In 
each case, the most effective and least ex- 
pensive way to make an apparatus has been 
carefully figured out. This feature alone is 


Some Headliners in 
the November issue— 


“Running the Submarine Gauntlet with a 


‘“‘What Kind of a Receiver Shall I Buy?’’ by 


RADIO BROADCAST 


—interested in radio news and developments 


the price 


RADIO BROADCAST 


inc a 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which special Boy a 
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MN boar ae 
| Down the Big River | 
| (Concluded from page 56) | 
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place whar there’s six or eight young ’uns a- 
playin’ ’round the door-step. An’ it’ll come 
to you all of a sudden that this country’s 
growin’ fast, an’ gittin’ full o’ folks. What with 
the good ground, an’ no bad Injuns such as used 
to bother us in Kaintuck, an’ thousands 0’ 
families comin’ down the Ohio year after year, 
thar’ll soon be leetle schools an’ churches an’ 
towns a-springin’ up. 

“Already, in the country across the Missis- 
sip’ thar’s some biggety young men that want 
the western settlements to run theirselves, 
without any meddlin’ from the President or 
Congress. An’ in ten, or maybe a dozen years 
from now, thar’ll be hundreds of ’em. If the 
folks in Missouri an’ Illinois don’t have men 
with brains an’ judgment to lead ’em, they'll 
make some fool mistakes. They’ll need men 
who can look way ahead, far enough to see 
what this country can grow into if everybody 
pulls together.” 

The old man rose and spread his great arms 
to East and West. A light was on his face 
brighter than the glow of the fire. 

“‘The people that have come to live in these 
valleys,” he said, ‘‘are own kin to the folks 
back in Virginny an’ New England an’ the 
rest o’ the states—brothers an’ cousins. Some 
came an’ some stayed. An’ all this land from 
the Lakes down to the Gulf is ours—America. 
It can be—it’s goin’ to be—the greatest coun- 
try in the world.” 

The stern light left his eyes as he concluded. 
He returned to sit once more between Andy 
and Tom. 

“Ve see,” he said, after a little, “I’m gettin’ 
along past the age when I'll see much o’ this 
myself. Reckon I wa’n’t cut out fer that sort 
o” living anyhow. But you boys’ll see it, an’ 


be part of it. So, Andy, that’s why I say you’re | 


right to go East an’ git some schoolin’. 

“But, sho’!” went on the white-haired 
hunter, “ye needn’t to worry about that yet 
awhile. Come fall, ye kin go down to New 
Orleans, an’ git aboard a packet bound for 
Baltimore or Philadelphy, an’ make the whole 
trip in less’n a month. An’ long ’fore the time 
comes to start, ye’ll be a full-fledged Missourian. 

“You boys have got some great sights ahead 
o’ ye,” he chuckled. ‘There'll be the ol’ He- 


River, runnin’ a couple o’ miles wide, slow an’ | 


yaller. An’ you'll go up, polin’ along for days 
on end. An’ you'll see prairie, stretchin’ 
away green an’ rollin’ without a sign of a tree, 
clear to the far aidge. You'll shoot your first 
buffalo, an’ watch the herds of ’em run, with 
their tails up an’ their heads to the ground an’ 
their eyes May while the earth shakes. 

“Yes,” he repeated, a trifle sadly, “you'll 
see a heap o’ things. Wish I was your age, 
an’ goin’ with ye.” 

a * * * * 

It was morning, and a slant ray of early sun- 
light caught the top of the little mast aboard 
the Phoebe Ann. The cross-bar, formerly the 
perch of Jake Rogers’ redoubtable coon, was 
no longer there. In its stead fluttered a wisp of 
starred bunting, bright-hued. Daniel Boone’s 
keen old eye lit on it as he shook hands with 
Tom in farewell. 

“That’s the stuff, boy,” he nodded, eagerly. 
“Ye put that up this mornin’, didn’t ye? 
Carry that flag up the Missouri! They need 
more of ’em up thar.” 

The partings were over. Andy and Tom 
caught the mooring-ropes as they were flung 
aboard. Standing on the after-deck of the 
Phoebe Ann, they watched the figures of their 
friends on shore grow smaller while the craft 
gathered speed in the current. Some hunter 
started singing, and as more and more Mus- 
kingum men took up the refrain the voices 
came strong across the water— 


“Tt’s spring high water in Pittsburgh town, 
Oh, high, O-hi-o! 
Lay her nose with the current an’ let her run 
down, 
Oh, high, O-hi-o! 
Down the big river, an’ west by south, 
To the Falls o’ the Ohio, an’ the Wabash 
mouth— 
For it’s high water now, but there’s gwineter 
be a drouth—— 
Down on the O-hi-o!”’ 


The last line of the song echoed down the 
valley and the boys saw B’ar Hanson, standing 
high on the bank by the cliff wall, wave his 
great bearskin cap in a final gesture of good- 
bye. As the keel-boat rounded the bend, they 
turned their faces to the West. | 

THE END 
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All the other gifts are forgotten when they 
see how easy it is to coax those joyful Yule- 
tide tunes out of the melodious Hohner! 


HOLIDAY 
HARMONY 


“There is no music you enjoy like the music 
you make yourself.” That’s as true of your 
friends as it is of you. Give them Hohners 
for Christmas—no other gift at the price will 
give half the pleasure. The Hohner is a 
whole orchestra in itself—it makes real music 
—sweet, tuneful, delightful music. Anybody 
can learn to play it in an hour. Ask the 
dealer for the Hohner Free Instruction Book; 
if he is out of them, write “M. Hohner, New 
York.” Hohner Harmonicas are sold every- 


where; 50c. up. 


“Own Your Own Hohner” 
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HE ORIGINAL BALDWIN radio 
phone stands without an equal in the 
world. It is manufactured under the 
personal supervision of the inventor, 
NATHANIEL BALDWIN, in his own 


factory. 


It will improve the reception of any radio set. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with the 
ORIGINAL BALDWIN ask him to geta 
set for you--or write direct to the nearest 
point listed below for descriptive circular 


and prices. 


NATHANIEL BALDWIN, Inc. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


NEW YORK—99 Chambers St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Call Building 








CHICAGO—1427 Michigan Ave. 
KANSAS CITY—Chambers Building 
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ERRY CHRISTMAS, boys! Come in 
out of the cold.” 

“Merry Christmas!” the two young voices 
rang out heartily. 

Mr. Birwood closed the door behind them 
and when hats and coats had been removed, 
led the way to the library where a cheerful fire 
crackled and flamed on the hearth 

“T call it genuine philatelic enthusiasm when 
you two are willing to give up a holiday after- 
noon to the hobby,” their host remarked. 

“Why, we’ve been looking forward to it,” 
Bob said. 

“And there’s a dance this evening so it’s a 
good thing we are going to be quiet fora while,” 
Harry added. 

“T have everything ready here,” Mr. Bir- 
wood waved his hand toward a table covered 
over with stamp books and paraphernalia. 
Referring to his note book he said: “At our 
last meeting we covered the lives of famous 
men whose portraits appear on United States 
stamps to 1893; also historical events and the 
national coat of arms to that date. In the 
1894 issue we find two names that have not as 
yet been listed; Madison and Marshall. Harry, 
will you look up the first and Bob the 
second?” 

Reference books were selected from the 
shelves of Mr. Birwood’s ample library and 
after a few moments of busy search the follow- 
ing results were obtained: 

1894, $2, dark blue. James Madison, born 
in 1751, Secretary of State under Jefferson in 
1809, serving two terms, fourth president of 
the United States, died in 1836. 

$5, dark green. John Marshall, born 1755, 
envoy to France 1788, Secretary of War and 
Secretary of State 1800, United States Chief 
Justice for many years, died 1835. 

“The Trans-Mississippi issue of 1898 comes 
next,” Mr. Birwood announced. “I looked 
them up last evening and have them jotted 
down in my note book.” The list is given 


below. 
t-cent, dark yellow green. Marquette on 
the Mississippi. He was born in 1637, with 


Joliet explored the Mississippi River (1673), 
established several missions, died 1675 

2-cent, copper. Farming in the west. 

4-cent, orange. Indian hunting buffalo. 

5-cent, dull blue. Fremont on the Rocky 
Mountains. John Fremont, born 1813, ex- 
plored Rocky Mountains in 1843, highest peak 
on Windy River named after him, in 1864 
nominated for President but withdrew in favor 
of Lincoln, died 1890. 

8-cent, violet brown. Troops guarding train. 

1o-cent, gray violet. Hardships of emigrant 
train. 

50-cent, sage green. 

tor. 

$1, black. Western cattle in storm. 

2, orange brown. Mississippi River bridge. 

“The Pan-American set which follows in 
tgor, merely displays the commercial and 
inventive genius of Uncle Sam,” Mr. Birwood 
said. “s-cent, green and black shows fast lake 
navigation; 2-cent, carmine and black, fast 
express train; 4-cent, chocolate and black, an 
automobile! (Can it be possible twenty-two 
years have made such a change?) ; 5-cent, ultra- 
marine and black, bridge at Niagara Falls; 
8-cent, brown violet and black, canal lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie; (Connects Lakes Huron and 
Superior) and 1o-cent, yellow brown and black, 
fast ocean navigation. Here Bob, you call 
them off for a while and I'll help Harry?” 

“All right,” the lad answered. “In the 
issue of 1902-03 the 8-cent, black, shows the 
portrait of Martha Washington, the only 
woman so honored on our stamps.” 

“T’m ready,” Harry spoke up. “I was busy 
while you were recording the Pan-American 
set. Martha Washington, whose maiden name 
was Dandridge, was born in 1732. Her first 
husband, John Custis, died about three years 
before she met Washington whom she married 
in 1759. She died in 1802.” 

Bob and Mr. Birwood furnished the data for 
Harrison and Farragut, also of the 1902-03 
set. 

13-cent, purple black. Benjamin Harrison, 


Western mining pros- 


born in 1833, Colonel and brigade commander 
in the war of secession, in 1888 was elected 
twenty-third President of the United States, 
died in 1901. 

$1, black. David Farragut was born in 18or. 
In the war of 1812 at the age of twelve he was 
prize master of a captured vessel and at four- 
teen fought his first naval engagement on the 
Essex against the Phoebe and Cherub; was 
vice-admiral of the navy and died in 
1870. 

“1904, Bob 
read, 

Harry, who was given Livingston to look up, 
presently reported, “1-cent, green, Robert 
Livingston, born in 1746, helped draw up 
Declaration of Independence, negotiated ces- 
sion of Louisiana to the United States from 
France, gave aid to Fulton in the building of 
his first steamer, died in 1813.” 

Mr. Birwood added: “We have recorded 
other portraits in this set. The final value, 
1o-cent, red brown, shows a map of the United 
States on which is shaded and outlined the im- 
mense tract of territory then known as Louis- 
iana stretching from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico and for which the sum of $15,000,000 
was paid. Livingston and Monroe conducted 
the negotiations with Napoleon who because 
of his many wars was in pressing need of money. 
It became part of our country in December, 
1803.” 

“1907, Jamestown Exposition issue, three 
values,” Bob called out. 

The following results were recorded: 

I-cent, green. Captain John Smith, born 
in 1580, English explorer, aided in the found- 
ing of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607, captured 
by Powhatan, an Indian chief, life saved by 
Pocahontas, died in 1631. 

2-cent, carmine. Founding of Jamestown 
which was at one time capital of Virginia and 
was burned in 1676 never to be rebuilt. 

5-cent, blue. Pocahontas, an Indian prin- 
cess, born in 1595, saved Captain John Smith’s 
life on two occasions, married an Englishman 
named John Rolfe, died in 1617. 

“In 1909, a hundred years after his birth, a 
2-cent, carmine stamp in honor of Lincoln was 
put on sale by the post office.” Mr. Birwood 
made this comment as he looked at the cata- 
log over Bob’s shoulder. He continued, “ Dur- 
ing the same year the 2-cent carmine Alaska- 
Yukon stamp appeared. In 1867 the United 
States bought from Russia this northern terri- 
tory, which is estimated at 590,000 square 
miles. William Seward, whose portrait occu- 
pies the central portion of the design, was 
born in 1801. He was always active against 
slavery and was Secretary of State under Lin- 
coln. He conducted the negotiations with 
Russia for the purchase of Alaska; died in 1872. 
While you are jotting that down Bob, I’ll ask 
Harry to look up Fulton.” 

Harry reported the following: 

1909, .2-cent, carmine, Steamer Clermont. 
Robert Fulton, born in 1765, devoted his early 
days to minature painting, later applied his 
energies to mechanics. The first practical 
steamer which is pictured on the stamp was 
built by him. A successful trip up the Hudson 
to Albany was made in thirty-two hours. He 
died in 1815. 

Bob announced the Panama-Pacific issue on 
sale at the time of the fair held in California in 
19t2. 

“This will about wind up our afternoon,” 
Mr. Birwood said. “I thought we could finish 
but there’ll be a little left for our next meet- 
ing.” 

1912-13, 1-cent, green. Vasco Balboa, born 
in 1475, Spanish explorer, in 1513 discovered 
the Pacific Ocean, was beheaded in 1517. 

2-cent, carmine, Panama Canal. Work was 
begun 1904, finished 1915. Length, 40 miles, 
cost, $375,000,000. Cuts through Isthmus of 
Panama joining Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

5-cent, blue. Golden Gate, a channel two 
miles wide forming the entrance to Bay of 
San Francisco, California. 

1o-cent, orange. Discovery of San Francisco 
Bay by Sir Francis Drake, (then Captain 
Drake,) in 1577. 


Louisiana Purchase issue,” 
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|No advertisements for this column are accepted untess 
they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service.| 


SPECIAL XMAS BARGAINS 
Through our extensive foreign connections we 
are able to offer these unusual bargains. 

EUROPE SINCE THE WAR 





Packet A. 150 all diff. unused .I0 

Packet B. 200 all diff. some canceled .I0 

Packet C. sooalldiff. “ 50 

Packet D. r1oooalldiff. “ . 2.50 
Post free 


We have only a very limited number of these packets. 
Order now—first come first served. 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO 
33 West 44th St. New York City 











NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME Fras. 

lai 1, > 

oy RY appro «: All Only 9c. 

FENNELL STAMP C0., “Det. L, St. Louis, Me. 

BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 

Set German Air Post, Eight different China 

& 24 Ships, and 50 different unused Hungary, 

—_ over =. 50. Millim . 
‘orati 

questing our new ow aUDDEN 








SERV VICE ap approvals—9ec. 
Fennell Stamp Co., ome L2, Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis. 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ALL FOR or set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small album, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, lor 
ation g Auge and millimetre scale.’ 1 triangle stamp, 
pane ips from Abyssinia, East Africa, Nyassa, 

Georgia, Turkey. etc., etc., and price lists—ALL FOR 10c 
and 2c postage to approval applicants only! 


Pikes Peak Stamp Co. cotcrase sormes, Colo. 


158 ¢ Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10c 
China, ete. Only 
to 60 per cent, 
A ts Free. 
We Buy Stamps, Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo. 


SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., including $1 
and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 
give our hlet which tells ‘“‘How to Make 
a Collection Properly.’” Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


Used Foreign Stamps, 
Stamps Free }ilutrercnt, tree'to all send. 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, l5c. List of 1000 stamps at ‘¢c 
each and 1500 stamps at Ic each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. e buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


STAMPS 50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 10 

Java, etc., and ic 

1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 eaausd. ry 25e: 10c 

hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent. List Free 

buy see, C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 

St. Louis M 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
14c, 35c, $1.00, $2.25, A. BULLARD & CO., 
a ‘a9, 


































porters: album 


200 Or caste vay > 10c 


aad price-list to those asking for our 50% discount ap- 
proval sheet. Fine Hinges, 10c per 1000, postpaid. 


K. C. STAMP CO., Dept. 2, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


bong different from a White Rus- 


sia, etc., (cat. wr $2), 
1018 Florida Street 


foration gauge, 
— to aperoval applicants. Postage 
W. MYERS & CO. 
Richmond, Calif. 

DISCOUNT © 204 see 

0 tions of de- 

sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna. 


100 DIFFERENT NEW EUROPE FREE 
To approval applicants of our 
oe Net Approvals 


ding 2c for return postage 
H. H. ANVELINK & & CO., 2410 Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 
A splendid packet from all over the world includ- 
ing Lettland, Ukrainia, etc., etc., send 2c postage. 
Gray Stamp Co.. 
Toronto, Canada 


Ew 000 mixed stamps, 30c; 
YMOR STAMPS 100 diff. World, Toe; 50 
diff. French Colonies, 25c; 1000 Hinges, 10c; 50% 
Approvals with each order. List Free. We Buy 
Collections. 
BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. 8, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


diff. British Colonies, 32c. 1000 mixed 
foreign stamps, clean superior grade, 
35c; 1000 hinges 15c. Packet ot for- 
eign stamps free to applicants for 


approvals, enclosing 2c postage. 
R-H-L STAMP CO., Box 551, Detroit, Mich. 


Free, 10 Unused Stamps. sciection: 
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Selections 
Sent to Approval Applicants at 6624% Discount 
J. DE JONG, 516 West 162d St., New York, N.Y. N. Y. 


“OH, BOYS?” MYSTI MYSTIC'S * MYSTERIOUS ” PACKET ! 





CONTAINS “and wild yet ae er ee aces. oa slay, 

Datei ladies, , Abyesinia, North Borneo. N 

aire noe y &. yy To - ‘conte ¢ S pa vepueaining 10 al 7 
Stic Sree CO. Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 





SMALL COLLECTIONS 
100 all different cat. $2.80............-2eeeeeeee 
200 all different cat. 5.60. . 
all different cat. 8.40.. 
500 all different cat. 14.00 
Approval sheets at half cataicg 
MT. CARMEL STAMP CO. Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
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| Spare Time 
| (Concluded from page 73) 

















“Listen to reason,” he pleaded. “You 
don’t know how real bashful I am. I’d faint 
dead away.’ 

But I left before he could coax me. I hadn’t 
forgot to grab Mr. Briggs’s coat, and now I 
took it up to his room. He was reeling off 
sleep by the yard, so I hung it up in his closet 
and glided off to bed. 

I didn’t see Mr. Briggs next morning until 
we were all called down to go into the living- 
room and have presents given out. ThenI saw 
the school-master hadn’t found the coat, for he 
had borrowed one from the doctor. I didn’t 
have time to tell him, for the Doctor with 
beaming face began to pass out packages 

I got one of mine open first and let out a 
shout when I uncovered a big gold watch and 
chain. The doctor looked puzzled, so I knew it 
came from my friend Santa Claus. 

Mr. Briggs was all smiles as he received a 
package. 

“T didn’ t expect this,”’ he declared before he 
opened it, “because I can t return the compli- 
ment as I should like to.” Thetf he flushed 
and looked embarrassed. He’d drawn a lady’s 
fancy waist and a pair of chiffon stockings 
decorated with monkey fur. 

“Meant for some one else,” he laughed and 
looked at the colored washwoman. 

“For de land’s sakes!” she exclaimed, the 
whites of her eyes rolling, “wouldn’t wear no 
sich contraptions— couldn’t gitin’em,anyhow!”’ 

The doctor’s wife gave a little squeal of dis- 
may. In her lap lay a one-piece bathing-suit, 
a meershaum pipe, and a set of poker chips. 
And when the doctor found he had a pair of 
child’s rompers, a box of rouge, and a harmon- 
ica, he just stood and sputtered. 

My heart went down in my boots as the 
packages were all opened and not one of the 
things that were expected turned up. And just 
then in from next door popped the jeweler, 
Mr. Waddle the pompous. 

“Looks as though some one had been up to 
pranks!’’ he exploded, and when Mr. Briggs 
got him calmed down, we found he’d been pre- 
sented with a pair of scout breeches and a base- 
ball glove. His frail little wife had received a 
purple dress trimmed with red, big enough to 
go around her twice; while little Millie Waddle 
had a book of synonyms and a swell bead neck- 
lace, which Doc Peters thought at once must 
be the one he had bought Mrs. Peters, because 
Mr. Waddle admitted he did not know where 
it came from. 

While I was sweating away trying to think 
how to tell it all without making Johnnie Kelly 
out the prize boob, which I really was, here 
come a crowd up the street led by Judge Wal- 
lace striding along with his hands behind his 
back, so I knew he was mad. 

I lost my nerve for a minute and sneaked 
upstairs, half-scared into hiding until folks 
calmed down; but by the time I got to my 
room I decided that was a mistake, so I got the 
teacher’s coat out of his closet as a ’ good excuse 
for having gone upstairs, and I came down to 
the front porch and handed it to him. Every- 
body was out there or on the lawn in front. 
And everybody was talking at once. It seems 
all the small-sized presents in Ticonderoga had 
been mixed up in a mess, and I had helped. 

The young minister had received a mama- 
doll and a choo-choo train. The ashman got a 
set of doilies and a lady’s wrapper. The flapper 
next door to us that should have got the rouge 
and the bathing-suit and etcetera that we got, 
received a pair of overalls and a baby’s rattle; 
and her father that she was going to give the 
watch I got, and the pipe and poker chips, got 
a wrist watch and a book of poems. 

“Tt would have been bad enough,” declared 
the judge, standing facing our porch, hands 
still behind him, “if the culprits had sto 
at mischief; but I put a twenty-dollar bi 
each of my children’s stockings, and lots of 
folks were giving bills and’gold pieces. Now, 
are there any in this whole town that did 
actually receive money?” 

Everybody looked at everybody else with 
blank faces, but only one or two whom my 
Santa had overlooked in his hurry had re- 








ceived any cash. I didn’t need to be a Sherlock 
Holmes to see how I had been hoodwinked. 
The bag at first, like the Santa Claus suit, was 
a blind in case any one saw him—as I did. He 
had taken nothing but money until I bumped 
into him. After that he took things from each 
house he entered, showed them to me, and 
left them in the next house in exchange ‘for a 
new lot; and so on through the town, being 
clever enough in the meantime to drop a few 
of his cheap toys in each house to make his 
pack grow smaller, until at the-end with a 
pocketful of new bills and gold coin that would 
not give him away, he could throw me the 
empty bag. 

“You see, it was more than a boyish prank,” 
declared the judge severely; “but fortunately 
it snowed last night, and we find their foot- 
prints.” 

I wanted to yell out that I could tell all about 
it, but I was in a funk, my throat was thick, 
and I could just croak like a frog; and while I 
struggled to get back my wits, he went on. 

“There were two of them. ‘One was a boy 
and the other was a man. And-one of them 
can be quickly identified because he left behind 
him under my window THESE!” 

He snatched from behind his back a pair of 
skates. 

“Do you recognize them, Johnnie?” he 
demanded fiercely, looking at me. 

“Hey, Judge,’ shouted the ashman, “big 
feet and little feet in the snow on the roof.” 
He pointed to our porch roof. 

“And one tore his shirt,’ cried a woman 
snatching at a rag hanging from the thermom- 
iB hook. “On the tab there’s the initials, 

“Hold on, folks,” began the schoolmaster 
calmly, “I’m J. B. You’re getting all heated 
up following a wrong scent.” 

With that, he tossed the coat I had given 
him toward a porch chair, and out of a side 
pocket popped some gold pieces and a wad of 
new bills big enough to choke a hippo. 

I wish I could picture the shock to that yard- 
ful. Most of ’em looked like they had been 
hit over the head with a sock full of sand. If 
the judge and the doctor had been guilty them- 
selves, they couldn’t have looked worse. And 
Mr. Briggs looked at me just like the others 
were looking at him; but I don’t know how 
the money got there. Anybody else can figure 
it out as well as E can. It was his own coat. 
T'll tell you that much. 

The look Mr. Briggs gave me was enough to 
make anybody talk. I found my tongue in a 
hurry, and I didn’t need no correspondence 
— to tell me how to do it, either. I just 

ned my mouth and the words spurted out 
ike vichy. 

A reception and entertainment committee 
was appointed and started down the cellar 
stairs to interview Santa Claus. 

“Let me have the pleasure of greeting him 
first,” pleaded the school principal. 

Everybody agreed it was due to him, so he 
peeled off the doctor’s coat and rolled up his 
sleeves. He unlocked the store-room door, and 
threw it open. 

'"Welcome, Santa,” he cried in a sweet, 
cordial voice. 

There was no answer. All that remained of 
Santa was a pair of boots, a skimpy red suit 
trimmed with cotton, and a pair of cotton 
whiskers. The bars had been made to keep 
youngsters out, but not to keep Santas in. He 
had unscrewed them with a can-opener. His 
footprints were outside on the snow, and a 
casual look was sufficient to show they did not 
belong to either me or the teacher. 

Santa had not left, however, without having 
a last word. The doctor’s wife was most 
mortified at the reflection upon her house- 
keeping, for he haf chosen to write his message 

with his finger on a cellar window-pane: 


BE A DETECTIVE! 
LEARN IN SPARE TIME! 


I bet he wrote that before he put his greedy 
hand into his coat pocket and found—the 
school-master’s silk shirt. 


Features of the 
Auto-Wheel Coaster 
Rubbes-tired disc wheels, 
see cut above at left (3 larg- 
est Auto-Wheels 
with over-size tires). 
Self-contained roller bear- 


angs—see cut above at 
right. 

Hound Brace. 

Mortised Joints. 

Hard Maple Bolsters. 

Hand Brake. 

Special hub cap and locking 
pin. 





Features of the 


Rubber tired gues edie, 
Self-con bear- 
ings. 


Same material 
and pm 2 geen Auto- 
Wheel Coaster. 





King of Em All Means Auto Wheel 


Here come Bill and his Auto-Wheel Coaster Wagon. 
They are old friends—Bill* and the Auto-Wheel. Bill 
wouldn’t give up his Auto-Wheel unless he was sure that 
he could get another just like it, for Bill knows that 
“King of ’Em All” means 


Suto Wheel 


Coasters and Auto -Carts 


And why shouldn’t Bill and thousands of others like 
him be proud to own an Auto-Wheel Coaster? Just look 
at the list of fine mechanical features which every Auto- 
Wheel Coaster has. 

Built of seasoned ash by trained mechanics, Auto-Wheel 
Coasters are just the kind of wagon you would make for 
yourself if you had all the machinery and tools which we 
have in our big factory. 

Write for Catalog which shows all models of the Auto- 
Wheel and also all models of the Auto-Cart, the Auto- 
Wheel’s junior companion for your little brother and 
sister. If you send the names and addresses of three 
local coaster wagon dealers, telling which ones sell the 
Auto-Wheel, we will give you a year’s subscription FREE 
to the “‘Auto-Wheel Spokes-man,”” a dandy magazine for 
a boy like you. 


AUTO-WHEEL COASTER CO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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But Not Forgotten | 


} 
| 
| (Concluded from page 20) 























Dan had grown used to his abrupt manner and 
learned that his apparent surliness was only 
superficial they got along well tozether. 


1923 


Squint always seemed willing to have Dan 
for his helper, and so it came about that they 
worked in partnership most of the time. 
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BOYS’ LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
TERMS SIMPLIFIED 


For sound business reasons, and because of the greatly increased 
cost and value of the NEW, BIGGER, BETTER BOYS’ LIFE, 
also to avoid misunderstanding, the following New Subscription 
Terms have been made effective November rst, 1923, cancelling all 
other special offers and advertisements wherever they may have 


Individual subscription for one year, to all alike, $2.00. No 
special offers of any kind with merchandise articles, Scout Calendar, 
Scout Diary, etc., excepting only the clubbing offers when included 
with subscriptions for other magazines. 


Trial or introductory subscription offer, five months, $x. 
No premiums of any kind will be offered. 


Because of this plan, hereafter every subscription will involve 
transmittal to BOYS’ LIFE of the full subscription price. 
Commission is given only in cases where the order is actually secured 
by a duly appointed agent or solicitor who has secured through his own 
salesmanship two or more NEW subscriptions. 


Bigger and Better in Every Way 
For All Boys Everywhere 


Cash 
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SCOUTMASTERS! 


Commissioners, Assistant Scoutmas- 
ters, Senior Patrol Leaders — All 
Scout Leaders who want to _be- 
come more efficient in their work 
can now get help from Columbia 
University. 


For the benefit of scout leaders 
who want to give their best to their 
boys, Columbia University has 
gathered together in concentrated 
form a wealth of practical, helpful 
material about the problems of 
scoutmastership. 


This it now offers in the 
form of a 


Home Study Course 


designed to make clear the best 
and most efficient methods 
of running a troop 


Over 200 scout lead- 
ers have already bene- 
fitted by this course. 


Some of their com- 


_ With the course are 
supplied twenty-six 
books and pamphlets, 
including the two offi- 
cial handbooks. A 


ments are:— 

series of practical *Solendid”— 

troop projects forms .an an d 

important and helpful ee. a 
difficulties” — 


part of the course. 


Through personal cor- “Obtained a great 


respondence individual deal of information”— 
advice is provided on “Loaded up with 
special problems. plans and schemes.” 





For complete information, send a 
postcard to 


Columbia University 


Home Study Department 


New York City 


419 West 117th Street 

















| about the only way fer a judge to do. 


| as straight as a corkscrew! 


i? 


; em. 


They did not go around together evenings, 
for the simple reason that Dan went nowhere 
in the evening. 

He had not yet become hardened to the 
grind of the work; when evening came he 
wanted nothing so badly as bed. He had too 
much pride to give in and go'meekly back home, 
but how he did long for restoration to the 
privileges of that comfortable place. He felt 
hurt, even indignant, that his people had not 
sought him out and begged for his return. — If 
they were not pretty quick about it he might 
even miss his Christmas, for the time was 
drawing very near. The fact that he had gone 
away without taking the family into his con- 
fidence did not strike him as sufficient reason 
for their woeful lack of interest in his welfare. 

One day he told Squint something about 
home matters, seeking sympathy. 

“You see,” he explained to Squint, “father 
didn’t treat me fair. He would listen to what 
I had to say, but it didn’t seem to make any 
difference. He always acted as if his ideas 
were bound to be better than mine, especially 
about going to school.” 

“‘Mebby they was,” said Squint. ‘Looks to 
me now as if you’d be glad to go back to school.” 

“Well, I’d be willing to get out of this,” 





agreed Dan. “But father never would 
allow ~ 
“Wait now,” interrupted Squint. “You 


say your father’s a judge. I know something 
about judges. They listen to arguments, but 
they don’t argy back with people. When 
they’ve heard all you got to say, they look 
kinder solemn an’ they say, ‘The court thinks 
so and so.’ Then they give you what they 
like, and-you have to take it whether it’s thirty 
days or thirty years. And I reckon that’s 
After 
all, a father’s bound to be more or less of a 


| judge, though he’s a lot more besides.” 


Thinking it over, after he turned in that 
night, tired and aching, Dan concluded that 
perhaps Squint was right. But something 
had occurred that afternoon to give Dan some 
other food for thought. He was not quite 
ready to leave the Blue Front Garage. He be- 
lieved he was on the eve of an important dis- 
covery. 

“‘Squint,” said Dan, suddenly next morning, 
“did you ever know any detectives?” 

Squint started awkwardly at the question 


| as if much embarrassed. 


“What d’ye mean?” he asked, fiercely. 

“Nothing personal,” replied Dan. “But 
I’m doing a little detecting. You know I 
don’t believe the owners of the Blue Front 
Garage are straight?” 

“Ts that so?” asked Squint, affecting great 
surprise. ‘And me guessing they was about 

“Well, I believe they take cars that they 
don’t come honestly by, and that is the reason 
they are always trying to change their ap- 
pearance so completely, substituting other 
parts, and changing numbers, and all that.” 

“Tt’s you that may be right,” Squint ad- 
mitted. ‘But don’t be giving it away. Keep 
mum! You and me is the lads to be watching 


DAN wondered at his answer. Could it be 
that Squint was a partner in their crooked- 


| ness? 


On the very next day Dan’s suspicions of 


| the conduct of the proprietors of the Blue 
| Front Garage were fanned into aggressive 


activity. ey ; 
Monty Buff came into the building in evi- 
dent excitement. He called Speedy King into 


| conference, together with other members of 


the force. Squint was ignored, which indi- 
cated to Dan that Squint, who had joined the 


| force subsequent to his own coming, was not 


considered trustworthy. 

When Monty had gone, taking King with 
him, one of their chief lieutenants, a husky 
young tough whom Dan especially despised, 
came over to spread the news. 

“Something doing now, you bet,” he an- 
nounced. “When Speedye King goes after 
a man, he gets him.” 

““Who’s he geing after?”’ asked Dan. 

“Tt’s a judge. His name’s Banson, I think. 
You know some sneak pulled the trap on 
Harry King, a piece back, and he got pinched. 
They get him on trial at the county court house, 
twenty-four miles from here, to-morrow. 
Monty just hopped on to the fact that this 
Judge Banson’s the one as holds the trial, 
and the judge figures on driving over this 
evening, so he’ll be all ready and on the job 
in the morning. So Monty flies up here to 
tell Speedy—he’s Harry’s brother, ye know— 
and them two will follow right along behind 
Judge Banson till something happens.” 

“You mean they'll upset his car?” 

“They’ve did such things,” grinned the 
tough. “They’re hot boys, Speedy and 
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Your Children 


Mothers! 
WILL LOVE 
The Children’s Bible Stories 


—just starting in 
CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, every 
week. Told in 
language every 
child can under- 
stand. Stories 
that will influence 
and inspire their 
' lives for all time. 
" All real home folks 
/ enjoy Christian 
= i Herald’s inspiring 
weekly sermons by the world’s great preach- 
ers, clean entertaining stories, weekly news 
digést, Sunday School helps by Dr. Price and 
Marion Lawrence, stimulating editorials by 
Dr. Sandison and Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, in- 
teresting talks by Margaret Sangster and Mar- 
aret Slattery, etc.—over 1,000 pages of good 
home reading (52 splendid issues) for $2.00. 


Christian Herald 


A Good Influence in the Home 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFERS 


YOUR MAGAZINES AT REDUCED PRICES 
All subscriptions for a full year 


Boys’ Life (12 Issues) $2.00 } Both For 
Christian Herald (52 Issues )$2.00 | Save 60 

















a Herald ALL 3 ae Herald ALL3 
merican cCall’s 
oe $5.90 Boys’ Life $4.10 
Save 60c | Christian Herald — ALLS. 
may = 3 — —— 
t 
Boys Life | $9.00} Boys’ Lite $4.10 
ve $1.00 Save $1.15 
jan Hera 3 Christian Herald } van} 
Teday’s Housewife Pictorial Review j $4 65 
wie $4.00 Boys’ Life og 
Save $1.00] Christian Herald } 
a, era ALL 3 (eute Magazine | ALL 4 
outh’s ‘oman’s Home 
pee tie” — | $5.50] p5e'te js 
ve $1.00 Save $1.35 





Send Money Order or Check to 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















MONEY FOR 
CHRISTMAS— 
WANT SOME? 





See What This Boy 
Earned in 3 Nights! 


What will you do tonight? Will 
you spend money, or go without, or 
earn some? Raymond Williams 
makes minutes mean money. One 
evening he made Soc in ten min- 
utes. A nickel a minute! One 
night meant $1.50. In three 
evenings, while doing other errands, 
he sold seven new yearly BOYS’ 
LIFE subscriptions! 

It’s easy with the BIGGER, 
BETTER BOYS’ LIFE. 


Address: 
BOYS’ LIFE 
Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 
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Hair Stays 
Combed, Glossy 


Millions Use It — Few Cents 
Buys Jar at Drugstore 





HAIR 
GROOM 


Kee ps Hair 
Combed 


— 


‘*Hair-Groom”’ keeps any boy’s unruly 
or stubborn hair combed, either pompa- 
dour, straight-back or parted. As you 
comb it in the morning, so it stays all day. 
If applied after a shampoo, the hair can 
be combed as neatly and as easily as 
before. ‘‘Cow-licks” stay down. 

Greaseless—Does not stain pillow! 
Hair-Groom is a dignified combing cream 








which is quickly absorbed, therefore 
does not show on the hair. It leaves 
the hair glossy and lustrous, but not 


sticky. Fine for hair! 





5.025 
Complete 
$10.25 
Down 
$5.00 
Monthly 


Washburn Tenor Banjo Outfit 
Play As You Pay! 


Style E, 1034-inch, 5 ply laminated Mahog- 
any hafid-rub! bbed finish shell. One-piece cg 
neck, heavy nickel plated strainer hoop. 22 
brackets. No-Knot tail piece. Finest calfskin head. 
Patented friction pegs, black buttons. Ebonized finger 
board and head piece. 

New style side-opening Keratol-covered case. Body 
of 3-ply case wood, lined with beautiful velvet. Nickel 
plated trimmings. Balance of outfit includes pick, tuning | 
pipe, extra strings and Self-Instructor. Fully guaranteed 
by World’s Greatest Music House. burn makers since 
1874. For sale by your music merchant, or write us! 


LYON & HEALY, Inc.,77-88 Jackson Blvd.,Chicago 


8 to 12 
oY oR ANGE RS YEARS 
A National Organization based on 
IND tAN N _ ORE 
Fascinating Dev Send for free co: 


“THe Boy ere et caean Complete Handbook soepostpald. 
National Headquarters, 10 West 23rd St., New York 


LEARN CARTOONING 
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Turn your hobby intoa profit- 
able occupation. If ike to 
draw, become a CAR TOONIST. 
You can learn cartooning at 
home, in_ your spare time. The 
Landon Picture Chart method of 
teaching makes original drawi me | 
easy to learn. By this meth 
the Landon School has trained 
many boys who are now successful 
cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more per week. | 

Write for Free Chart | 
to test your — few — rmatign about the 
Landon Course and ms “by successful 
Landon students. beeat as your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 2538, Netionas ide. 
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They’d rather any judge try Harry 
than Judge Banson. So they'll follow the 
judge along till they get to that narrow stretch 
of road at Truman’s Bend, just after you cross 
the bridge over the West River. Speedy 


| King, he’ll be driving. He’ll crowd the judge 


so his car will skid clear over that embankment. 
It’s ten feet if it’s an inch.” 
“But it might kill him!” exclaimed Dan. 
“So it might! So much the better!” replied 
the young anarchist. 
a judge if he got a chance? I’m willing for 
it to be open season on judges all the year 





round. Judges are always tyrannical. 
They ie 
He stopped in astonishment. Such talk 


as this was common enough around that 
shop. What did this kid mean by rushing on 
him with the look of a tiger pouncing upon his 


kill. 
“That'll do,” shouted Dan. “Take that 
back, you miserable anarchist. What do you 
anyway? Take it all 


know about judges, 
back.” 


‘THE destroyer of judges was no coward, 

to be bluffed by a kid. With an angry 
malediction upon all judges of every style and 
degree he aimed a swinging blow at Dan’s head. 

Dan ducked and before his opponent could 
get back to balance he had rushed in upon him 
and left the marks of his greasy fists in two 
well-chosen spots. 

A rough jerk upon his shoulder dragged him 
back from the mélée and he found himself in 
the iron grip of Squint O’Connell. 

“‘Come out o’ that,” ordered Squint sternly, 
having dragged him to the rear of the shop. 

‘Have ye nothing better to do than fight after 
hearing such a tale. To the telephone, boy. 
Call up the office of this Judge Banson an’ find 
out has he got started. I'll be putting gas in 
the car we’ve just fixed over. It’s a good car. 
We'll try to catch up with the rascals.” 

Dan dodged out of the rear door and across 
to a little shop where he could telephone. 
Judge Banson had gone! 

‘He had a chance to ride with Judge Dans- 
combe who was going, too. So he went in 
Judge Danscombe’s car,” said the girl who 
answered the phone. 

“Whose car did you say?” asked Dan, the 
shock almost too much. “ Whose car?” 

‘Judge Danscombe’s. He holds court to- 
morrow, too.” 

Dan dropped the receiver and raced back 
to the rear of the garage. 

“Get in,” he shouted. ‘“‘We must start 
right away. You put gas and oil in, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, she’s all ready,’ agreed Squint. 
“Judge Banson’s gone, has he?” 

“Yes, he’s gone. He’s gone in my father’s 
car. We've got to catch ’em if it kills us. 
Get in quick.” 

In his excitement he did not even wonder 
that Squint asked no questions about what his 
father had to do with it. They were away 
without the delay of a minute. 

Squint was no driver. His eyes forbade the 
attempt. But he did know the road, and he 
directed the impatient Dan as he drove ‘the 
car through the crowded streets. Dan drove 
with reckless haste that absolutely ignored 
traffic restrictions, but in some surprising way 
they managed to escape arrest, and as they 
finally left the maze of city streets and shot 
out into the highway he crowded on still more 

wer. They dashed along, t detached 

ouses, little stores, billboards and fenced 
gardens. Night was falling fast, but here in 


| the suburbs the snow piled up white on either 
| side of the traffic way, and the mild rays of an 


early moon outlined the road in helpful fashion. 


Out in the country they rushed, where 

snow-clad fields lay cold on either side, 
but Dan neither turned his head to right or to 
left. His gaze was fixed keenly upon the black 
ribbon of road that lay ahead of him, his every 
thought devoted to getting the car along at top 
2 Tees to save his father from the villains who 

lotted to do him harm. 

They were grinding through mud in many 
places, but the car was powerful and they 
splashed and pounded along unchecked. They 
were making a short cut for the county high- 
way, under Squint’s direction, hoping to reach 
Truman’s Bend before the other cars, and give 


warning. 
Twelve miles out of town they sighted the 


_ county highway from the top of a hill, and even 


as it came in sight they saw that they were too 


| late. 


Two cars were visible in the glare of their 
headlights. _Dan knew at once that the car in 
— lead was his father’s. Squint identified the 
0 

“That's the car Speedy drives,” he said. 
“They’re trailing along behind until they get 


“Who wouldn’t kill | 





The gas that 
wouldn’t work—does! 


In 1894 a new gas was dis- 
covered in the air we breathe. 
It seemed so useless that it 
was named “Argon”’—from 
two Greek words which 
mean “it won’t work.” 


But this Argon gas is now 
pumped into modern electric 
lamp bulbs and does work. It 


While the cost of al- 
most everything else 
you use has steadily 
mounted in the past 
decade, the cost of 


good light, due to im- helps your lamp to give you, 
provements made by P 
GeneralElectricCom- for the same money, fifty times 
pany engineers in the 


more light than your grand- 
mother’s candles gave her. 


incandescent lamp, 
has as steadily de- 
clined. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 


Ingersoll & 


Pencil 


$300 Prize Contest 
Closed October 3ist 


When this contest was announced 
we promised to publish results in the 
December issue of this magazine. 


So many thousands of letters have 
been pouring into our office from 
boys and girls who are enthusiastic 
about the INGERSOLL PENCIL 
that the judges could not complete 
their task in time to announce the 
winners as promised. 
However, they will be through shortly and 
prize winners will be announ: in the In- 
gersoll Christmas window display. Look for 
this display in the windows of Jewelry stores, 
ug stores, Stationery stores, Department 
stores and Sporting s Houses. Your 


name may be among the winners. All prizes 
will be ee before Christmas. 


Gr friends an Ingersoll Pencil 
istmas—they will appreciate 





os 





Sd od oe oe eee ee 


Os at dN at 


Here’s your chance to earn your own 
spending money and win the prizes you 
have always wanted. 

If you are a live-wire fellow looking for a 
chance to own a paying business 





Pees Ci Ja noe ee sore 

are guaranteed. i JIM THAYER 
Ingersoll Redipoint Co. , Inc. m4 Box 307 Dept. B. L. 
1356 Quality Park, St. Paul, Minn. school pencil, Mad. Sq. Stat. New York City 
San Francisco New York anderaser50¢ 















What Do You Like to Read? 


Publishers Offer Bargains for Readers of 


The New BOYS’ LIFE 


Bigger and Better in Every Way 
SHOW YOUR PARENTS AND FRIENDS ! 


What is the favorite mag- 
azine of your Father or 
Mother? Do you like 
baseball, physical devel- 
opment, science, popular 
inventions, sports of field 
and stream? Pick out the 
other magazine you want 
in addition to the New, 
Bigger, Better BOYS’ 
LIFE. 


The big idea of this list 
is to benefit the sub- 
os scribers and friends of 

v BOYS’ LIFE by getting 
the best magazines for them at the lowest possible prices. 








































Look for the special periodical for you or your parents in this 
list. Show other boys and their parents. It’s a good turn 
all around! 









Other publishers were generous in their co-operation with the 
New Bigger, Better BOYS’ LIFE, For All Boys Everywhere. So, 
you can have these Big Savings if you ORDER NOW, 


BOYS’ LIFE, For All Boys Everywhere css Club 











You 
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close to Truman’s Bend. Then they'll rush up 
in that narrow place in the road and Speedy 
will crowd that car over the embankment.” 


“He will not!” cried Dan. “He shan’t do 
it. We'll catch ’em yet.” 
“We can’t do it,” "said Squint. “They have 


less than two miles to go and a big start on us. 
If we get crowdin’ ’em y may run ’em off 
at West River instead of the Bend. It’s only 


a mile to the bridge.” 

Dan was already pu pushing the car along the 
muddy grade at the last ounce of its power, but 
as they struck the firmer bed of the county 


ae it shot forward with a new access of 


9 Start the siren,” said Dan. “Keep it going 
every second. It will wake ’em up to look out 
for danger.” 

“Speedy and Monty are bad eggs,” objected 
Squint. “They'll shoot us up.” 

“Can’t help it. Just so all don’t get to 
wreck that car,’ shouted Dan. “Start her 
going!” 

Dan needed both hands to keep the rocking, 
bounding car in the road, but Squint: reached 
for the button and the noise of the siren 
screeched out a steady, insistent cry. 

They could not see that it had any effect on 
the leading car, but the one behind shot for- 
ward as if alarmed at the signal. 


HE. catastrophe came while both cars 

were well within the glare of Dan’s head- 
lights. The car driven by Speedy quickly over- 
hauled its prey. They were nearly at the 
bridge. For a few seconds the two cars ran 
abreast. Then a tremendous crash was heard. 
One of the cars came dragging to a standstill. 
The other shot forward at a tremendous burst 

of speed, seemed to reach the bridgehead, spun 
completely around as if quite beyond control, 
crashed with a tearing, rending tumult against 
the bridge rail that loomed up in the gloom, 
and as the railing gave way there followed at 
once the mighty splash that told of its plunge 
into the flooding waters. 

Dan managed to steer clear of the car at the 
roadside, and stop. His heart was pounding 
madly with excitement. He had no clear idea 
of what terrible thing had happened, until he 
saw the two men from the stopped car rushing 
to the break in the rail and realized that one of 
them was his father. Then he was too weak 
to get out of the car, and could only watch and 
listen to the others as through the cloak of a 
heavy fog. 

“Are ye all safe, Judge?” he heard Squint 


sk. 
“T think we are,” said Judge Banson. “TI 
suppose it was from your car that we received 
our notice that some danger was to be appre- 
hended. We may thank you that we seem to 
have nothing worse than a disabled car.” 
“What about the other guys?”’ asked Squint. 
“T fear that nothing can be done for them,” 
said the judge. “Foiled in their efforts to 
crowd us off the road, because Judge Dans- 
combe, hearing your warning, refused to give 
way, they fouled their own gear very badly. 
I think their steering apparatus must have 
broken. You saw what happened. There is 
nothing we can do, is there, Judge Danscombe?”’ 
“T fear not!”” Dan had seldom been so glad 
to hear his father’s voice. “If these men will 
take us back to town we will send out a crew of 
men with apparatus, but— Why, O’Connell, 
what are you doing here? I ordered you to stay 
right with that boy.” 
“Hush, judge,” said Squint. ‘The boy’s 
with me. He’s right here.” 
“And what kind of a detective do you think 
you are to let him into such danger?” 
“Couldn’t help it, judge. He got next to 
this job they was framin’ up on you, and him 
the only driver I could be getting. Wasn’t 
he after saving your life, at that, your honor?” 
Judge Danscombe turned to the car. 
“Hullo, Dan,” he said. ‘Merry Christ- 
mas! What say to a quick trip home, a 
hot bath, a hot supper and about 12 hours in a 
warm bed to get you limbered up for the 
Christmas activities?” 
“Sounds awfully fine to me,” said Dan. 
“ Awfully fine. It’s going to be the best Christ- 
mas I ever had.” But the thing that sounded 
best was his father’s voice, calling him again by 
the familiar name of his small-boy days. 


” 


The Sinemet Way 


(Concluded ioe page sacle 





the elbow and lead him forth as to the slaugh- 
ter. “After you get a coupla ice creams under 
your belt you’ll feel a heap better,” he stated. 


“It’s a good gang of fellows.” 
Red entered the hall five minutes later with 
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Give St. Nicholas 
for Christmas 


Here is the very gift you have 
been looking for—the ideal 
Christmas present for the boy 
or girl of 8 to 18 years. It isa 
splendid and welcome gift and 
its giver will have the lasting 
thanks of its recipient. : 


St. Nicholas is youth’s own mag- 
azine—fresh, joyful and full of 
hearty, wholesome entertain- 
ment. Its pages are beautifully 
illustrated. There is something 
in it for every growing boy or 
girl—thrilling stories, jingles, in- 
structive articles on sports and 
science. 


St. Nicholas is a gift not soon 
forgotten. $4 sends it to any 
addrgss once a month for one 
year. Hand your subscription to 
your magazine agent, or send it 
directly to us. 


SNICHOLAS 


for Boys and Girls 


353 Fourth Ave., New York City 
DEPT. A.G.30 












Professional Saxophone \' 
Outfit, Complete 
—then just $10 per monthfor9months! American 
Professional Saxophone, finest made, same as used 

by Victor Artist 
ome famous artists, in fect tune; has all latest 
rovements, ~ = action, beautiful finish. Outfit 
neludes a = TT Keratol Case, Lyre, 

Mouths ing Strap, Self-Instructor. 
tee. 


oan on 6 dave: trial; mon guaran 
For sale by rchant. Write for cata- 
log; or order ? NOW—and be playingin short time! 


LYON & HEALY377-96 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 

















oys J AREAL S/MPLEX 
TYPEWRITER 







Full Instructions 

sent nt FREE, Send No postman 
arrival, No more to pay. Wow 32: guaranteed 
STILWIN COMPANY, 263 Fifth Ave., Dept. 50, New York City 




















Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 








os = hub of front wheel; 
Reg 0. mil by tenth a ogee. 

isters u to 10/000, les by of a mile— 
then fepeese. Sold by »ll dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., tanterdaon 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Once a Scout— 
Always a Scout! 





If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
wong you will be one as long as you 
live. 


DON’T QUIT. 
DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
LAPSE. Sead 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t stop until! you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran—then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop—you won’t want to—you are 
a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your 
troop you can register as an IATE 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read 
page 23 of your Handbook. 


If you can’t danimost with a troop you can 
register as a PIONEER SCOUT. See page 
23 of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can 
still carry on in your own troop as an 
Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the 
minute you are eligible to VETERAN 
RA - You are eligible to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years 
of continuous service in Scouting. Once 
registered in the Veteran Scout ia- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 
KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “TEN 
YEAR”? MAN. 


If you have been all through Scouting, 
and are sigptomm years old, BECOME A 
ASSISTA SCOUTMASTER or an 
expert instructor along some special 
line. They are very much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. he need for scout- 
masters is tremendous. There is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. 


Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, oe has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand, as a troop committee 
or local council member, a Commissioner 
or Scout Executive—real men’s jobs, 
every one of them. 


DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 
SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
Suir. DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy 

or man from Scouting. No boy or man 

Pr in Scouting can afford to get out 
t. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
op unity to leave Scouting in an 

erly an creditable f. hi 





The day is coming when the boy who can- 
not show a cert: te of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will be ash d to f 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT— 
ALWAYS A SCOUT! 
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a pleased grin on his freckled face. He knew | 


the Otters as well as the Eagles. None would 
question either his act or his guest. But the 
youngster halted on the threshold, his eyes 
bulging from his peaked face. “ Hully chee!” 
he blurted. “What’s dat?” 

“Christmas tree, son,” retorted Red. “Come 
take a close-up.” 

“T seena picter o’ one down to th’ store,” he 
gasped. “Is dat de real t’ing?”’ 

“Surest thing you know. Candies, candles, 
tinsel an’ everythin’. Come on and I'll intro- 
duce you to the gang.” 

“Say, lemme stand an’ look, feller,” he 
begged. “I wanta couple o’ looks. One fer 
me sister. She ain’t never seen no tree, too.” 

““What’s that?” demanded Tom Alden. 
“Who hasn’t ever seen a Christmas tree?”’ 

The little fellow edged nearer the door. 
“‘Me sister,” he mumbled. “She’s gotta bum 
back. None o’ us ain’t never seen much o’ 
nothin’, but trouble,” he added. ‘Guess I'll 
be beatin’ it.” 

“Take another guess as your first Christmas 
present, kid,” laughed Red. “Say, fellows, 
come here till I introduce you to the Christmas- 
less wonder. I’ll say I made a ten strike when 
I picked my guest. Do we give him a real 
Christmas?” 

“We do!” It came with a roar. 

“Say, don’t do nothin’ to me,” begged the 
youngster. “I ain’t done nothin’, honest I 
ain’t. Lemme go!” 

“You’re getting us sorter wrong,” explained 
Tom, a friendly hand on the ragged shoulder. 
“You’re here as a guest of the scouts to have 
one fine young time.” 

“Ain’t got no money to blow,” came the 
quick protest; “us has to eat.” 

“Us’ll eat, all right, all right,” encouraged 
Stuffy. “Come on and give the tree the once 
over first, though.” 

It took all the youngster’s courage to edge 
ten feet further into the hall. He would not 
have gone that far had not Red stuck close 


to his side. ‘When yer get th’ fixin’s off, 
gimme de tree?” he asked at last in a loud 
whisper. 

“Sure! But what for?” 


“Fer me sister. She ain’t never seen no tree 
like dat. I kin tell her how it looked an’ she’ll 
t’ink she was here, too.” 

Tom whistled softly. ‘Mean to say neither 
you nor your sister have ever seen a Christmas 
tree?’ he asked, amazed. 

The youngster nodded slow assent, his eyes 
still drinking every detail of the glistening tree 
so that he could forget none of its glories. 

“Don’t you hang your stockings?” asked 
Bud, amazed at all this. 

“Sure! Me mudder hangs ’em every odder 
Monday when dey gets washed.” 

“ And you’ve never had a Christmas, neither 
you nor your sister?” 

“Whatcher mean?” 

Tom looked across the group at Bill Lincoln 
and the leader of the Otters read the quick 
question in the brown eyes and nodded 
instantly. “Go the limit, Tom,” he said. 

“Thought you fellows would see it that 
way,” came the gratified answer. “Scouts, 
attention!” In an instant the sixteen were 
erect and their guest stared from one to an- 
other mystified. ‘We’ve got a pretty good 
Christmas tree here; this kid and his sister’ve 
never had one. Do we take our tree to 
her?” 

“We do!” It came as a united roar. 

“And the eats?” 

“All they can swallow,” agreed Stuffy. 

“You and Jake make up a party for them. 
We'll come back later and eat the rest. Bill, 
order out a detail to help mine strip that 
tree.” 

“You’re on! Jump to it, you Santa Clauses! 
What about our parents, though, Tom? 
They’ll be here soon.” 

“We'll ask ’em to wait till we get back. 
We'll tell ’em the Patrols have gone out on a 
Santa Claus hike.” : 

“Some hike!” ane dg, — 4 

i rds of orn from the tree. “This 
rufP'll re-hang Pl right. T’'ll tell the world this 
is goin’ to be some Christmas!” 

“Say, fellers,” broke out the startled young- 
ster, “do yer mean all dis? Ain’t der no catch 
in it nowhere?” 

“Not a joke, old top,” retorted the Polly- 
wog. “There was once, but this thing’s the 
real thing.” 

“Me sister—me sister’ll blub when she sees 
dis tree.” 

“That sort of tears don’t hurt,” said Red 
quietly, his arm — around the slender 
shoulders. ‘Come along; you’re going to learn 
something about scouts.” 

.“Thought yer was Santa-somet’in’—or od- 
ders.” 

“They’re both the same at heart,” laughed 
the Pollywog. 








What Happened to Bill Stevens? 








IT 
Bill 





hint. 


Here is the prize answer 
submitted by Alden Utton, 
aged 14, of Barton, Vt.: 


The boys were bringing in gifts 
for the dormitory Christmas tree. 

Sandy McDonald noticed that 
there were no gifts for Bill Stevens, 
so he suggested that they chip in 
and get Bill a useful gift. 

This is what they*got: 

1 Cake of Ivory Soap 

Hair-brush and Comb 

Tooth-brush and paste 

Bath cloth and towels. 


It 


lives. 


Makers of 


99% 7% PURE 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 





A Christmas Gift Gave Bill the hint, 
says Alden Utton 


student and all-round good fellow, 
found himself an “outsider” in 
Dalmar College, because he failed 
to keep clean. 
happened to change Bill’s future. 
What was it? 


These were completed with a 
poem which read as follows: 


Bill 8. we wish you'd keep clean. 
all hope 

That you won't feel mean, 

And the use of your bean, 

To make you clean, 


And Bill S. laughingly took the 


Well, Alden, if Bill took that “hint” 
with a laugh, we'll say he was a fine, 
forgiving kind of fellow, and we'd like 
to have him for a friend. 
uires more courage to laugh 
a thing like that off in a good-natured 
way than to fight. 

More power to Bill and to the Ivory 
Soap that is to keep him clean! 

And to all of you who have written 
about Bill, and read about him during 
this last year, we send our greetings 
and wishes for the merriest Christmas 
and the happiest New Year of your 
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STARTED THIS WAY: 
Stevens, football star, good 


Finally something 


And now we 
But with Ivory Soap 
This is surely the dope 


Watch the Jan- 

uary issue of this 

magazine fora new 
announcement, 
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- - and so will you if you slip 
the tip to your dad or mother 
for a real Reach Christmas 
present. It’s a big league pres- 
ent when it’s a Reach. For it 
means the best quality that can 
be put into athletic goods. 


Find the store that sells 


h. 
Reach Company 





A‘J- 
Worlds Foremost Makers of Quality. c 
ip and Palmer 
Iphia,Pa. 
Brantford, Ont.,Gonada. 
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ome 
resent 


Reach Burle 
Boys’ Outfits 


Complete outfits for eve: 
game—the best Christma 
present idea known. An 
it’s up to you to tell yo 
folks what store sells thes 
outfits. So find out now. 


Outfits for—Basebali 
Basket Ball, Footbail, Ten 
nis, Volley Ball, Boxing 
Soccer, etc. 
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1 these days of comparative ease and luxury. 


jut from most instructions on the subject you |) iB <{. aRePrs. : 
et the impression that people should exercise | The Only ’ 


1 order to acquire enormous biceps and become 
acrusted with muscles like a gorilla. I have | 
‘ied to show you a more sensible reason, for |) — 





Medicine I E 


(Concluded from page 4) 


||] ings that make proper exercising impossible, 


er T Ke ||] there are no such conditions or such surround. 


|| ings. Not if you have the spirit and the desire. 


|| My work is as exacting as that of most people, 








but I find time for exercise each day because J 





tw of us, I think, have any ambition to become 


hysical giants. The'great thing that exercise and you will find that although it may not be 
in do is to fix a proper balance between the the most exciting kind of exercise, there is con- 


ody and mind, to give us a healthy, active siderable fun in it. 


utlook on life so that neither our petty failures 
ill discourage us too 
much nor our petty 


I cannot give you a list of the kinds of 





‘iumphs give us too 
tuch cause for satis- 
iction and content- 
ient. I see it as 
re great antidote for 
ie softening and de- 
toralizing effect of 
0 «much civiliza- 
on. It will help you 
» realize that the 
uits and rewards of 
bor are not nearly 
» enjoyable as the 
bor itself and that 
re only permanent 
itisfaction comes 
om continued ac- 


vity. 
The kind of exer- 


se you take is of 
inor importance. 
he maia_require- 
ent is that it shall 
: regular and done 
. & spirit of enjoy- 
ent. Perha e 
ord “medicine” 
tat I have used in 
te title of this kind of 
ticle is an unfor- . 

mate one, since it 





Sun from.any 
exercise 





exercise that have 
kept me in fine phys- 
ical condition, be- 
cause they have con- 
stantly changed to 
adapt themselves 
to my surroundings. 
When I am in the 
country I ride horse- 
back every day and 
swim if there is 
water handy. But 
if horseback riding 
and swimming were 
denied me, it would 
not make the slight- 
est difference. There 
are a hundred other 
things that I like 
just as well. Since 
most of my time is 
spent at the studio, 
I have to confine 
myself largely to the 
kind of exercise that 
I can crowd into the 
short intervals be- 
tween working hours. 
I have rigged up a 
number of devices 
that permit me to 
combine hard exer- 
cise with the fun 


iggests something disagreeable taken under of competition. The most successful of these 
ion. The only medicine I use is some is one that I have mentioned. It consists in a 

id of liniment for cuts and bruises. Ido not ring attached to a long rope, suspended from 
lieve that exercise taken in a spirit of indif- a stout cross-bar. 
rence does a particle of good. If you can’t ring that you will find inevery gymnasium. At 
*t a spirit of fun in it try some other form of one end of the pendulum swing of this ring I 


tercise which appeals to you. 
ly apelin 


It is not unlike the swinging 


have placed jumping standards. Catching the 
ing, exercise of any kind ring ona runaway from the standards, the idea 


scomes enjoyable when you introduce the ison the backward swing of the rope to see how 
ement of competition. This does not mean great a height you can clear by letting go of the 
tat you must confine yourselves to tennis, ring at the end of the swing and shooting over 
iseball or other games. If there is no oppo- the bar on the standards. There are usually 
mt handy to compete with, you can learn plenty of competitors in this sport, but if there 
+compete with yourself. If it took you fifteen aren’t any, it makes no difference. If I 


know it is an absolute necessity. When I am 


myself. I do all the stunts I can think of on living in a New York hotel, although the con- 
parallel bars which are part of my out-door ditions are not very favorable I get the same 
gymnasium and try to invent new ones. The amount of exercise. Even when I am traveling 
more imagination you get into exercise, the across the continent I devise some means of 
more fun you have and the more good it does exercise, although it isa poor substitute for out- 
you. The game I play most at present is a of-door games. When a Pullman porter finds 
relative of tennis and a descendant of the old me chinning myself on the upper berth, he may 
English game of battledore and shuttlecock. think I am crazy, but it is a very harmless form 


This is the fastest and hardest exercise I have 
ever taken. Some of my friends have chris- 
tened this game “Doug,” 
name it would be as fast. 

But if all these de- ' 


vices and games with 
which I like to sur- 
round myself were 
thrown into the 
Pacific Ocean, I 
wouldn’t care a snap. 
There are always 
steps and platforms 
which challenge me 
to jump them, there 
are always people to 
wrestle with, and 
projections from 
which I can chin my- 
self. In exercise, like 
almost everything 
else in life, it is not 
the outward form but 
the spirit behind that 
counts. If you have 
this spirit, you will 
not confine your ex- 
ercise to any set form 
or any number of 
minutes or hours a 
day. I suppose that 
ten minutes of per- 
functory exercising 
in the morning is 
better than nothing, 
but personally I am 
prejudiced against 
this kind of thing. 
It seems to lack that 
spirit I speak of. I 
would just as soon 
confine my thinking 
to a certain number 


but by any other 


You will have to invent your own system 


of insanity. 

My own methods 
must be successful as 
far asl am concerned, 
for at the age of forty 
I can do any physical 
feat that I could do 
at twenty, but I can- 
not prescribe them 
for you. You will 
have to invent your 
own system. The 
one thing I can con- 
fidently advise you 
to do is to beg, bor- 
row or steal the 
equivalent of two 
hours’ hard exercise a 
day. If you do this, 
you will rarely need 
any other medicine 
to keep your body 
strong and resistant 
against illness and 
your mind clear and 
efficient. It is the 

“only way I know of 
to beat the effects of 
too much civilization. 
Resist everything 
that tends to make 
you soft and satisfied. 
If your food comes 
too easily, make a 
game of eating. Take 
your soup from the 
mantelandchase your 
pie across the back 
yard. I do not need 
to explain that I do 
not mean this liter- 
ally. What I do mean 
is keep in motion and 










BOYS’ LIFE 


==} are living under conditions or among surround- 


| inutes to walk to school or to work yesterday, cleared twelve feet yesterday and can’t make of minutes a day, or my religion to a portion of do not accept the benefits of civilization too 
e if om can do it in fourteen to-day. Throw it to-day, I know that there is something Sunday morning. easily. Work, fight, py everything. If you 
yur head back, walk erectly, breathe deep, wrong with me. In this fashion I compete with So let me tell you that if you think that you will do this, you will need no other medicine. 
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Here’s great news, boys and girls —this year we have made more “American Flyers’ than 
ever before, so every Toy Store in your town can get a supply. We are also selling “Structo 
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A full line of both electrically and mechanically operated 
“American Flyer” Miniature Railroads at the best’Toy Stores. 
Take this Magazine to your Toy Store and ask to see these*Trains and Autos. 
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American Flyer 
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No. 12 


“STRUCTO” 
De Luxe Auto 


Complete construction 
i outfit—all parts ready 
= to put together. Makes 








a car 16 in. long, as 
illustrated below. 


Price, delivered, $10.00 


No. 13—Mechanical Engine, 
with brake and piston rods 
7 inches, tender 4 inches, cars 5% inches, ; 
baggage car has sliding doors; 12 pieces of track, 2 switches, length of track, 160 


inches, length of train, 25 inches. 


ee I 


eT ews 


Autos”— you can buy them “Ready Built’.or you can get them “Knocked Down” 
and put the parts together yourself. Remember, T. 
Company GUARANTEES all trains to be electrically and mechanically 
perfect. If any Toy Store hasn’t got the “American Flyer’ or 
“Structo” outfit that you want we will ship any of the trains, 
2 autos or equipment illustrated, post-paid on receipt of cash. 
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No. 1221—Electric Engine, with headlight, 8 inches; 3 double-truck cars, 614 inches, 14 pieces of track, 
semaphore, station, tunnel; rheostat and track connection. Length of train, 31 inches. Price, delivered, $12.00 
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No. 2—Mechanical Engine, with brake and piston rods 64% inches, tender 4 
inches, cars 51% inches; baggage car has sliding doors; 10 pieces of track; length 
of track, 103 inches; length of train, 2414 inches. Price, delivered, $2.65 











Price, delivered, $4.00 





No. 44 


“STRUCTO” 
Ready-Built 
Caterpillar 
Tractor 


Complete as shown 
with disc harrow 
attached. Operated by 
a powerful motor 
Works just like a real 
tractor. Measures 11 
inches over ail 


Price, delivered, $4.00 











SEND TEN CENTS and we will mail you = gear -ae agree 7 catalogs showing the full line of 

“American Flyer’ trains and “‘Structo” Autos. We will about 

“The Backyard Railroad’ — how to build one and have loads of fun. You can operate a regular system 
of land transportation with “American Flyer” Trains and “‘Structo’”’ Automobiles. 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO., 2239 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois 


send free Horace Wade's famous story 






















Station - No 100 
52% 


Bearcat Auto $632 


No. 1307—Electric 12-Wheel Engine, with head 
electric lighted, 20 pieces of track; 
48 inches, length of track, 202 inches. Price, delivered, $27.00 
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Ask the Toy Store to show you this “American Flyer” Electric Train—the engine is an exact copy of the New York 
Central Electric Locomotive—the only electric engine that will reverse itself automatically whenever 


t and automatic reverse, mail car, 2 Pullmans, all 
connection; length 


of train, 


No.l2 No 1250 


you want it to 
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and “Structo Automobiles 
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“See whol I eot—a er 


And just what he wanted. Now he will snap-shot the holiday 
fun, beginning with Christmas Day. 





Brownie Cameras, 82.00 up | 
Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 














